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Wonderful  for  White  Shoes 


A  cake  of  Bon  Ami  costs  10c.,  and 
will  clean  as  many  shoes  as  $1.00  worth 
of  shoe  whiteners — and  will  clean  them 
better,  too. 

By  the  way,  don’t  use  scratchy, 
coarse,  scouring  powders  and  soaps  on 
the  nice  white 
enamel  and  nickel 
in  your  bathroom. 

Use  Bon  Ami! 


The  whiteness  you  get  with  Bon  Ami 
is  the  oripnal  whiteness.  It  makes  them 
look  like  new  shoes.  None  of  the  un¬ 
clean,  pasty,  painted-over  effect  given 
by  the  special  whitening  compounds. 
The  Bon  Ami  way  is  the  clean  way. 
Equally  good  on  white  buckskin  or 
canvas. 

Simply  scrub  them  with  a  damp  brush 
or  cloth  and  Bon  Ami.  That  dissolves 
grass  stains  and  takes  off  mud  and  grime. 
Let  them  dry  (preferably  on  shoe  trees) 
and  then  brush  away  the  dried  soap,  and 
presto — the  shoes  are  white! 


*^Uke  the  chick 
That's  newly  hatched 
Bon  Ami 

Has  ne<ver  scratched' ' 
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His  Name  in  Print — The  Pride  of  It 


The  Men  Who  Regard  This 
Directory  Asa  Roll  of  Honor 


MAX  asked  the  other  day,  “What  is 
the  real  motive  which  makes  men 
advertise?  I  mean,  the  deep-down 
motive  which  pushes  them  over  the 


line  into  advertising  and  keeps  them  there?” 

“Why,  to  make  more  money,  of  course,” 
was  the  answer. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “that  isn’t  the  deepest 
motive  of  advertising.  For,  above  and  be¬ 
neath  that  motive  is  a  man’s  feeling  of  pride  in 
telling  the  public  about  his  own  achievement.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  hard-headed 
business  man  is  investing  his  big  money  in  ad¬ 
vertising  chiefly,  or  even  largely,  because  of 
personal  pride?” 

“I  surely  do,”  said  our  friend.  “It  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  whether  it  is  the  man’s 
own  family  name  or  whether  it’s  the  name  of 
the  concern  of  which  he  is  the  head  and  mas¬ 
ter.  That  name  represents  the  one  great  big 
thing  he  is  accomplishing  in  the  world — the 
thing  in  which  his  honor  is  most  involved. 

“That  is  the  personal  thing  which  he  wants 
to  convey  in  a  personal  way  to  the  public. 

“He  isn’t  satisfied  to  have  a  lot  of  salesmen 
— loo  salesmen  or  10,000  salesmen — simply 
selling  that  manufactured  article  to  a  public 
which  knows  nothing  of  the  personality  be¬ 


hind  it.  He  gets  hungry’  to  tell  the  public  that 
he  himself  is  making  this  article;  that  he  is 
putting  himself  into  it;  that  his  biggest  pui- 
pose  in  life  is  to  make  that  article  right;  that 
his  own  repute  in  business,  that  his  good  natne 
among  men,  that  his  greatest  pride — all  are 
involved  in  that  article. 

“Consequently,  when  he  takes  up  a  maga¬ 
zine,  he  considers  the  page  on  which  his 
advertisement  stands  the  most  important  page 
there;  he  considers  his  name  at  the  bottom 
the  most  important  name  in  the  whole  book. 
The  magazine’s  cover,  its  articles,  its  stories, 
its  pictures,  are  all  less  important  to  him  than 
his  name  at  the  bottom  of  his  advertisement 

“No  matter  how  big  and  influential  a  mag¬ 
azine  is,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  advertised 
it,  its  chief  importance  to  him  is  that  it  carries 
his  name  at  the  bottom  of  his  single  adver¬ 
tisement.” 


That’S  a  new  one,  but  it’s  true.  The 
more  you  think  of  it,  the  more  you  realize 
the  human  nature  of  it. 

It  is  a  reassuring  fact  for  the  readers 
magazine  to  be  reminded  of. 

The  gentlemen  who  advertise  to  you  in 
these  pages  are  concerned  in  something  more 

{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  4} 
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GRAPHOPHONE  company,  Box  211,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Toronto:  McKinnon  Building.  Prices  in  Canada  phis  duty. 

-  ,  Creators  of  the  Talking  Machine  Industry.  Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art.  _  Owners  of  the 

^Bdamental  Patents.  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Talking  Machines  in  the  World.  Dealers  and  prospective  dealers  write 
ter  a  confidential  letter  and  a  free  copy  of  our  book  "  Music  Money.” 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  Waiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\GAZINE 


T'he  new  Bond  records  supply  a  better 
translation  of  “Bel  Canto’’  than  all  the 
dictionaries  in  Christendom.  Not  for 
nothing  has  Bond  been  called  the  “Master 
of  Bel  Canto’’.  If  you  have  not  heard 
him,  listen  to  his  Columbia  records  and 
you  will  understand. 

■  Records  ready  from  “La  Boheme’’, 
“Elisir  D’Amore’’,  “  Rigoletto’’, 
“Luisa  Miller"  and  “La  Favorita’’. 


You  may  think  you  already  know 
Brahms’  Fifth  Hungarian  Dance.  But 
hear  it  as  Ysaye  plays  it ;  under  the 
master’s  bow  it  fairly  leaps  with  vivid 
vigor;  there  is  an  exultant  abandon  in 
the  tremendous  rhythm,  such  as  probably 
no  other  interpreter  ever  produced. 

The  first  series  of  his  records  issued 
comprises  eight  selections  —  including 
that  Hungarian  Dance— and  the  price  is 
51.50  a  record. 


All  (Olumbia  records  can  be  played  on  Victor  talking  machin^s-likewise  all  Columbia  instruments  wijl  play  Victor 
gcoi  b.  You  can  get  descriptive  lists  and  catalog'. esirom  ank  dealer  in  talking  machines  or  bv  mail  direct  from  us. 
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{(Continued  from  page  z) 

His  Name  in  Print — ^The  Pride  of  It 


than  selling  you  their  g(X)ds.  Of  course,  they 
couldn’t  afford  to  advertise  to  you  unless  they 
did  sell  you  their  goods.  Without  greater 
sales,  no  advertising. 

But  it  is  well  to  realize  that  back  of  each 
signed  advertisement  there  is  a  personal  Ideal. 

The  man  who  signs  his  advertisement  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  handiwork.  He  doesn’t  allow' 
it  to  be  hidden  under  the  private  brands  of  the 
merchants  who  sell  it. 

He  comes  out  into  the  open — into  the  big¬ 
gest  open — and  says,  “Fellow-citizens,  this 
article  which  I  advertise  is  the  best  article  of 
its  kind  that  I  am  able  to  make.  The  best 
material,  the  best  workmanship,  the  best 
efficiency  which  I  can  command  for  the  price  I 
charge,  I  am  putting  into  it.  In  token  where¬ 
of  I  sign  my  name  to  it  in  letters  so  large 
that  you  can’t  forget  it  and  you  can’t  forget 
that  I  am  making  it.  Whether  you  buy  it  or 
not,  I  am  proud  to  describe  it  and  to  commend 
it  to  you.” 

That  idea  of  honorable  pride  moves  behind 
and  shines  through  every  signed  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Only  the  other  day  the  fact  une.xpectedly 
came  out  on  a  public  occasion  that  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Sanitary  Company  was  accustomed  to 


smash  up  and  throw  into  junk  any  of  its  bath¬ 
tubs  w'hich  fell  below  its  standard  advertised 
specifications.  It  was  explained  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  was  a  specific  promise  to  the  public 
which  could  not  be  broken. 

There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  that.  All 
the  great  advertisers  whose  names  for  years 
have  been  proudly  signed  to  their  announc^ 
ments  follow  a  similar  course. 

You  probably  remember  one  of  the  early 
advertisements  of  the  Macbeth  lamp  chim¬ 
neys.  It  read  something  like  this:  “Alacbeth 
makes  other  lamp  chimneys  but  he  doesn’t 
advertise  ’em.”  That  funny  epigram  years 
ago  taught  this  same  lesson. 

A  signed  advertisement  is  the  certificate  of 
honorable  handiwork. 

In  some  cases,  after  many  years  of  adver¬ 
tising,  the  article  itself  becomes  so  amply 
recognized  that  the  maker’s  name  may  seem 
superfluous.  But  in  those  cases  it  is  only  a 
transfer  of  identity;  the  thing  created  has 
come  to  overshadow  its  creator.  Thus,  the 
far-flung  title  of  some  soap  or  food  product,  so 
familiar  at  last  as  to  be  a  universal  household 
word,  contains  just  as  much  of  its  maker’s 
honorable  pride,  whether  he  now  feels  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  sign  his  name  or  not. 


For  Dad  the  ioVr 
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Sl/igersofI  Wrist  Watch  for  men  and  women  .  250 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,  27  Ashland  Budding,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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The  Biggest  Magazine  Feature  in  Years! 


The  Diary  of  the  late 


Captain  Scott 


Hero  of  the  Antarctic 


begins  in  the  July  issue  of 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


The  most  sublimely  tragic  story  of  the  century. 
Every  line  from  the  time  he  set  out,  buoyant  with 
hope,  down  to  the  last  sad  moments  when  the  pencil 
dropped  from  his  numbed  fingers. 


Illustrated  with  his  own  unique  photographs. 
This  diary  will  thrill  the  civilized  world.  Order  in 
advance  and  save  all  chance  of  disappointment. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 

Everywhere 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>’body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Lake  Morey,  Vt.,  &  Lake  Katherine,  N.  H. 

AlnVia  Pamnc  Oirls.  Ninth  Season.  Healthful  loo- 
niUUo.  V/ampS  lion.  Pure  water.  Safe  sanitation.  Waio 
sports.  Tennis,  golf  and  handcrafts.  Nature  study,  horsebacli  titl¬ 
ing,  mountaineering.  Substantial  house.  Board  floor  tents.  Experi¬ 
enced  councillors.  Girls’ welfare  our  first  care.  Booklet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  £.  L.  Gulick,  60  Lyme  Road,  Hanover,  N.  H 


Pennsylvania,  Pocono  Mts.,  rent  Kidge. 


Halcyon  Camp 


A  camp  for  girls.  Tents  if  preferred— board  door.  Tennis aod 
Nature  Study.  Instruction  if  desired.  Address: 

'r..«  xr.c-c.c-  ''•'-Hudson,  N.Y. 


New  HampshirBp  Peterboro. 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls  g’r.rnl  Tes'^’^Aii  "^Teid"  an^d 

water  sports.  Amateur  theatricals.  Music.  Food  from  farm. 
Songs  and  stories  around  the  camp  fire.  Address 

The  Secretary,  8  Everett  St.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
CoNNECTict’T,  Bantam  Lake. 

Camp  Wonposet  Bo>'s'  camp.  100  miles  from  New  York. 
LeRoy  Mercer,  Ted  Meredith,  Don  Lippincott,  Counsellors. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Robert  Tindale,  Box  “G,”  31  East  "Ist  St.,  New  York. 


TTorrifv  ITHI  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  Lake  Champhk 

JkAllip  Iklii  Jk.arc  Twoba^balldiamonds.  Three  tennis coum. 
Waterproof  tents  with  doors.  Motor  and  sailboats.  Trips  to  the 
Adirondacks,  Green  Mountains,  Lake  George  and  Nfontrea).  Ei- 
elusive  patronage.  Senior  and  Junior  camps.  Seventh  season. 
Send  for  Booklet. 


Connecticut,  Brookfield  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

Two  hours  from  New  York.  A  wholesome  life  in  the  foothilli 
of  the  Berkshires.  Constant  and  careful  attention  to  individial 
development.  Separate  room  for  each  boy.  SO  acres.  Gyninaxiiia. 
Write  for  booklet.  Frederick  S.  Ci  rtis,  PrindpaL 


Connecticut,  New  Haven,  St.  Ronan  Terrace. 

The  Gateway 

A  School  for  Girls  of  all  ages. 

_ ht iss  Alice  E.  Revnolds,  PrindpaL 


Keoka  Maine's  most  exclusive  summer  school  for  boys.  Senior, 
Intermediate  and  Junior  camps.  Tutoring  in  any  subject.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  woodcraft,  manual  training  and  photography.  Wonderful 
location  and  equipment.  New  40  h.  p.  launch.  All  sports.  For 
catalog  address 

_ C.  S.  Mitchell,  Box  E,  Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


Summer  Camps — Conn.,  and  Vermont  Sehools 


New  York,  Catskill  Mountains,  Lawrenceville. 

Kyle  Camp  ^  model  Bungalow  camp  for  boys;  no  tents. 
All  land  and  water  sports.  Free  courses  in  English  and  German,  if 
desired.  Tutoring.  Rifle  range.  Handicraft. 

Dr.  Paul  Kyle,  Kyle  Institute,  Boarding  School  for  Boys. 
_ Flushing,  Long  Island,  Box  SOS. 


Maine,  Belgrade  Lakes. 


Camp  Abena  for  Girls  camping,  coaching.  Yachting. 

Jth  season.  Land  and  water  sports,  horseback  riding.  Yachti^ 


trip  along  Maine  coast.  Board  floor  tents.  Bungalow.  Experienci 
councilors.  Trained  nurse.  Number  limited  to  forty.  Booklet. 
Miss  Hortensb  Hersoxi,  Friends’  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Canada,  Lake  Temagami. 

The  Keewaydin  Camps 


Real  Camping,  Canoeing,  Fishing  and  Huntii^  with  Indian  Guides 
in  the  Canadian  Woods.  Also  Camp  for  Younger  Eioys  in  the  Green 
Mountains.  Address 

Commodore  Clarke,  Washington,  Connecticut. 


Vermont,  Milton. 

Camp  Winnisquam  SLn^,?n.  B^licJrildh 

ing.  .Scouting  on  Indian  trails.  Mountain,  river  and 
lake  trips.  Land  and  water  contests.  2  baseball  diamonds; 
3  tennis  courts.  Cotuges  and  tents.  Booklet. 
_ M.  H.  Moody,  Box  19,  Waterbury,  Vt. 


New  Hampshire,  Stinson  Lake. 


Camp  Sagesau  for  Girls 

In  the  White  Mountains.  Stinson  Lake,  New  Hampshire.  Lodge 
accommodations  for  i>arents  and  friends.  Send  for  booklet. 

_  W.  C.  Barker,  Manager.  Rumney.  New  Hampshire. 


St.  Regis  Camp  for  Boys 

In  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks.  Free  tutoring  in  all  subjects 
by  experienced  graduates.  All  land  and  water  sports.  filSS  covers 
all  exi>enses. 

Dr.  P.  R.  Lancon,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 


Connecticut,  Waterbury. 

Saint  Margaret’s  School 

College  Preparatory  and  Diploma  Courses.  Thirty-ninth  year. 
Modern  equipment. 

_ Miwi  Emily  Gardner  Munro,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Connecticut,  Greenwich. 


The  Ely  School 


For  Girls.  In  the  country.  One  hour  from  New  York  Oty. 


Connecticut,  Windsor. 

The  Campbell  School 

Beautiful  suburban  location.  Careful  supervision  oi 
study.  Regular  courses.  Special  work  in  .Music,  Art, 
Elocution,  l)omestic  Science. 

A.  H.  Campbell,  Ph.  D.,  aMrs.  A.  H.  Campbell,  Principals. 


Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  865  Lafayette  Street. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kindergarten 


and  Training  School 


supply.  One  and  two  year  course. 


_  greater  than  we  can 

For  catalogue  address 
Fannie  A.  Smith,  Principal. 


Vermont,  Saxtons  River. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  ideal  school  for  wholesome  training  and  thorough  education. 
Special  attention  to  life  in  the  open.  Gertificate  to  Colleges.  Lower 
school  for  younger  boys.  Terms  f400— MOO. 

Geokor  B.  Lawson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal. 


Vermont,  Burlington. 

Hopkins  Hall 

An  endowed  school  for  girls.  130  acres  overlooking  Lake  Chai» 
plain.  .Modern  buildings.  Outdoor  sports.  I'pper  and  lower  schooL 
College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Write  for  circular. 

Miss  Ellen  Seton  Ogden,  Principal. 
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WORCESTER  ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT  : 
Kingiler  LaborAtorlM  I 
Dining  Hall  ' 
*  Megaron 
Swimming  Pool 
Isolated  Infirmary 
Playing  Fields 
Modern  Dormitories 

80th  year  begins 
Sept.  16th.  1913 


Ossipu,  Buildings,  Oral,  1>9  Mils  Track. 


GasklU  Field,  1*4  Mile  Track,  Tennis,  Football,  Baseball. 


160  boys  prepared  in  last  four  years  for  31  different  colleges  and  professional  schools.  Alumni 
now  in  43  states  and  15  foreign  countries.  25  states  ana  10  foreign  countries  represented  in 
enrollment  Liberal  courses,  classical  and  scientific,  give  fine  general  education.  Faculty 
of  20  experienced  men,  including  Prussian  Exchange  Teacher.  Standards  of  scholarship  the 
highest.  School  spirit  and  atmosphere  pure,  broad  and  democratic.  Only  boys  of  high  charac¬ 
ter  admitted.  Scnolarship  aid  for  worthy  and  able  boys.  Organized  and  required  play  gives 
every  boy  benefit  of  graded  physical  training.  Material  equipment  unusually  complete  and 
efficient.  Send  for  catalogue. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.  D.,  Principal,  101  Providence  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SEA 

PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developin||  Personalities 

Genuine  happy  home  life:  i>erM<n.tl  attention  and  care.  Growing  ^'irls  inspired  by  wholesome  and 
beautiful  'deals  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Ca|>e  climate  is  esreptloiialW  favorable  for  an 
outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attracti\e  and  refining.  One  hundred  acres:  pine  groves,  looo  feet 
of  seashore,  ponies.  Hygiene  and  morals  are  obser^ed  es(>ecially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
education.  Gymnastics,  Music.  Handiwork.  Domestic  Arts.  French.  German,  Spanish — native  teachers. 
All  branches  m  stud>  under  patient  and  enthusiastic  instructors.  Address 
Rev.Tbomaa  Bickford.  MIm  Faith  Bickford,  FriaclpaU,  P.O.  Box  R.  BrewtUr,  Cape  Cod,  Mms. 


OWARD  SEMINARY  ^  SSlOOL^FOR*GIRLS 

25  miles  Irom  Boston  Ten  acres  lar  all  outdoor  sports 

DBURY  HAU.  is  a  modern,  comfortable  and  attractive  heme,  with  laree.  sunny  rooms. 

PACKARD  RtllLDING.  for  school  and  class  work,  has  been  remodelled  this  year,  with  an  outdoor  class 
room,  art  and  music  studios,  domestic  science  laboratory.  Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

COURSES— College  preparatory  with  certificate  privileges.  T wo  years’  course  for  high  school  graduates. 
Academic  course.  Unusually  thorough  work  in  household  economics,  music  and  art  is  included  in 
every  course.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Address 

Miss  SAKAH  K.  l..\L'<iHTON.  A.  M..  Principal,  West  Itrideewater,  Mass. 


THE  MITCHELL  MILITARY  BOYS  SCHOOL 

Billerica,  Maas. 

TWENTY  MILES  FROM  BOSTON 

Location  unsurpassed  for  health  and  beauty.  A 
preparatory  school  for  boys  from  eight  to  sixteen. 
Modem  buildings.  Extensive  improvements  in  equip¬ 
ment  this  year.  Outdoor  and  indoor  gymnasium.  One 
hundred  acres.  Table  supplied  from  school  gardens 
and  model  dairy. 

New  athletic  field  designed  for  every  form  of  sport. 
A  moderate  military  system.  Young  boys  of  the  school 
receive  particular  attention  in  all  details. 

Limited  to  fifty  boys.  Write  for  booklet. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Headmaster,  Box  E 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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LaseU  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

Anbimdale,  Matsadinsctts.  10  MDes  from  Boston 


Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thorolf 
taught  at  Lasell.  The  principles  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  science  of  foods, 
marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining, 
house  furnishing  and  management,  sewing, 
dressmaking  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a 
practical  way  under  the  supervision  of  com¬ 
petent  teachers. 

Regular  college  preparatory  and  special 
courses,  including  art  and  elocution.  Music 
faculty  of  ten  teachers,  organ,  piano,  violin 
and  voice. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and 
other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful 
suburban  location.  Address 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.  D..  Principal, 

1 1 4  WaoSlaM  Raa-* 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

SenS  iar  aew  rear  baak 


FOR  GIRLS 

6  miles 

from  Boston 

AO  studies  elective. 
Piepsiatocy;  SnishinR  school. 
Advanced  Elective  Courses 
lor  hssh  school  sraduates. 
Colley  Certiheste. 
Graduation  from  Hish  School 
not  necessary  lor  entrance. 
Pipe  oraan,  violin,  voice  with 
NOTED  men. 

Music  counts  (or  diplofna. 
Swimmiai  paal,  new  baiUms. 
Except*  onal  opportunities. 


The  Weston  School 
For  Girls 

4S  SL  James  SL,  Roxbvy,  Boston,  Mass, 

Situated  on  a  quiet  hilltop  street,  with  large 
grounds  (or  outdoor  sports. 

Special  courses  for  household  sciences  and  handi¬ 
crafts.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 
Separate  department  for  junior  pupils.  Fits 
girls  for  life  as  well  as  for  examinations. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Halhetvs-Richarasaa.  A.  B.  ) 

Miss  Lacy  Jane  Dow.  A.  I.  j  f™****. 


m 


**/  Maim  ahaajt  tmsidtrtd  Mtntan  Atadamj  a  hMmI  tht  htthtu  tUt, 
and  admirably  adapud  U  bfyt  far  calltie.  ** 

Henry  B.  Brown*  Ex* Justice  oi  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Cowl 

MONSON 

Fifteen  miles  (rom  Springfield.  An  encIowtHl  school,  prs 
serving  the  virility  of  the  “Old  New  EiiKiniid  .Lrademy,* 
A  ichool  that  has  nurtured  famous  men,  and  encouraged  Chris, 
tiaii  manlinesH. 

Over  8,000  gradnalea  have  entered  college.  Ctt- 
tificate  privilege.  New  Athletic  Field.  Five  buildings. 

Cnahman  Hall,  unexcelled  in  New  Kngland,  proiida 
homelike  residence  for  boys.  Expensively  appointed  g>uiiu- 
sium.  Resident  Physical  Director.  For  catalogue  and  book  d 
views,  address  Henry  Franklin  Dewing,  Principal, 
Rate,  $250  to  $350.  Monson,  Mastiachnem. 

Fund  for  boys  of  proven  worth. 

Alumni  References 

Bos.  Mum  P.  Kaovlloa,  LI.  D.,  CkM  JvMloo  of  tSo  SviirnM  Cowt  of  MouooSuna 
Pvvf.  Jbmi  H.  Tuftt.  Ph.  D.,  Dpimri—Bt  of  PhlloMopfcy.  VDlpmB;  of  Chle$(o. 
l«f.  CharkB  A.  XhagBon.  D.D.,  Flrtt  Coafro^tkoBl  Cbureb,  WMrrbury,  Comet rm. 


Massachusetts,  Groton. 

Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architectnre 

arkA  CarAanintr  A  new  opportunity  for  women  in  a  proliubie 
ana  traraeillllg  profession.  Two-year  courses.  Thorosii 
work.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  our  graduates,  f  JTS  a  yta. 
Write  for  information. 

Massachusetts,  Cambridge,  15  Craigie  St. 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  1897.  Right  to  confer  Doctor's  degree  given  by  li* 
legislature.  Faculty  of  30  Osteopathic  physicians  in  active  practm 
Instruction  in  science  and  practice  largely  individual.  Term  be|in 
Sept.  15th.  Write  for  catalogue. 


Massachusetts,  New  Bedford,  333  Purchase  Street. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School  ;i;\Tof'’co‘’,rS2: 

facture  and  allied  industries.  Two  and  three  year  courses.  Gradoata 
hold  many  respcmsible  and  lucrative  positions  in  textile  and  alius 
industries.  Write  for  catalog.  ,  , 

William  E.  Hatch,  President  and  Manager. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

BR.VDFORD.  MASS. 

1  lOth  year. 

Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  In  the  beautiful  Menimae 
Valley.  Extensive  grounds  and  modern  equipment. 
Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  General  course  of 

five  years  and  two  years'  course  for  High  School  graduates. - 

Address  MIsa  LAURA  A.  KNOTT.  A.M..  PrlarlpaL — *  " 


Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

Duxbury,  Mass.  By  the  Sea 

Five  modem  buildings.  Sixteen  acres.  Large  athletic  field.  Tennis.  Outdoor  running  track.  All  sports.  Sale 
boating  and  swimming  in  landlcKked  Plymouth  Harbor,  on  which  school  grounds  border.  Summer  camp  >!> 
Maine  woods.  Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  The  spirit  of  the  school  develops  individual 
responsibility.  Non-military.  Upper  and  Lower  Schools.  For  illustrated  catalog  apply  to 

■ENRV  P.  MOULTON,  Jr,.  Dtrectar,  M*  RALPH  K.  DEARCE,  A.  M..  HeadaMfier,  SS  Klag  Cactar  Raad. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Massachusetts,  Continued— New  York  City  and  State 


Mmsschi'setts,  Norton.  (40  minutes  from  Boston.) 

goose  in  the  Pines 

iskool  for  (iris.  Intermediate  and  academic  courses.  Languages— 
L^lcncticrs.  Music,  Household  Arts.  Every  attention,  not  only 
aUits  of  study,  but  to  each  girl’s  health  and  happiness. 

*  Miss  CIornish  and  Miss  Hyde,  Principals. 

Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

Allen  School  a^“e'■S^e'^^re^nV’ Wr^’ 

tion  for  all  colleges  and  scientilic  schools.  Teacher 
IP~T£J  b  boys.  Music,  Manual  Training,  Drawing. 

6  buildings.  Gymnasium.  Swimming  Pool.  Athletic 
\SSr  Field.  Junior  ikhool  for  younger  boys.  Catalogue. 
llassACHUsETTS,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms”  School  for  Girls 

1  A dtr  school  with  country  sports.  Open  air  sleeping  room.  Cer- 
l^alt  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Simmons, 
c— Inring  and  special  courses.  Domestic  Science,  Music. 

Miss  Porter,  Principal. 

Hsssacuusetts,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Rockridge  Hall  School  for  Boys 

Tke  fill  term  befdns  Wednesday,  Sept.  17th,  1013.  For  entrance 
MiireiBeots,  address  the  Principal, 

Dr.  G.  E.  White. 

Massachi'setts,  Boston,  46  St.  Botolph  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Coants  of  one,  two  and  three  years.  Positions  for  graduates. 
Snlv  courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  The  Secretary. 

RYE  SEMINARY 

A  girls’  school,  one  hour  from  New  York 

Diploma  for  college  preparatory  and  general  course. 
Certificate  privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Mt. 
Holyoke. 

Unusual  advantages  in  music. 

Physical  training,  riding  and  outdoor  sports. 

Mrs.  Life,  The  Misses  Stowe,  Principals, 

Rye,  New  York. 

St.  Paul’s  School 

Healthfully  located  in  beautiful  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  i8  miles 
from  New  Y'ork.  Buildings  completely  equipped.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  fine  athletic  fields.  Prepares  for  any  college  or 
scientific  scliool.  Competent  master  at  the  head  of  each  department. 

A  Lower  School  for  Younger  Boys 

For  information  and  Catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,  Headmaster,  Box 40,  GardeiiCity,LL 

New  York,  New  York  City,  607  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Gardner  School  for  Girls 

(STthyear.)  Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Exclusive  location.  Regular 
and  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Physical  culture. 
Aesthetic  dancing.  Outdoor  life.  City  advantages  with  delightful 
home  life.  Catalogue  B  on  request. 

Massachi'setts,  Wilbraham. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

Ftn  Bojrs  for  Life  and  for  Collie  Work.  Remodelled  Rich  Hall 
oee  of  the  most  convenient,  comfortable  and  complete  dormitory 
hmn  in  New  England. 

Gaylord  W.  I>oi  glass,  Headmaster. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  Broadway  and  120th  St. 

Horace  Mann  School  Teachers  college,  Columbia 

University.  For  Boys  and  Girls.  All  grades.  Physical  Education 
Building  open  on  Saturday.  New  athletic  field.  Afternoon  study- 
hours.  Opens  Monday,  Sept.  ’32nd.  Circulars.  Address 

Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Supt. 

Massachusetts,  South  Byfield. 

Dummer  Academy  I’SliV.f^tejS; 

llnildings.  UOacres.  Healthful  outdoor  life.  Prepares  for  college, 
tedinial  Khools  and  business.  Junior  School  for  boys  under  14. 
Nanber  limited.  References  required. 

Address  The  Secretary. 

New  York  City,  63  Fjist  77th  Street. 

The  Finch  School  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  corresponding  to  college, 
which  develops  individuality,  cultivates  the  human  interests  and 
sympathies,  and  is  abreast  of  modem  thought. 

Massachusetts,  Andover. 

Abbot  Academy  a  school  for  ciris. 

Founded  1838.  23  miles  from  Boston.  Address 

Mtss  Bertha  Bailey,  Principal. 

New  York,  Potsdam,  61  Main  Street. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  school  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  Graduates  rank,  upon  graduation,  as  teachers  of  experience, 
taking  positions  in  colleges,  normal  and  city  schools.  Voice,  Har> 
mony,  Form,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  etc.  Catalogue. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester,  101  Institute  Road. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School  ™“NorS 

ud  Home-making  courses.  Trains  for  teachers  of  cookery,  sewing, 
aBtroDs,  dietitians,  housekeepers.  The  only  school  devoted  solely 
to  Normal  Domestic  Science  training.  Graduates  occupy  exceptional 
poaitioat.  Address  Mrs.  F,  A.  Wethered. 

New  York,  Lake  Cayuga,  Aurora. 

WallCOUrt  MIss  Goldsmith’s  School  for  Girls.  (Formerly 
The  Wells  School.)  Thorough  preparation  for  any  college.  Gien- 
eral  academic  and  special  courses.  Aesthetic  dancing,  boating, 
tennis,  hockey,  track  work.  Booklet.  Address 

Miss  Anna  R.  Goldsmith,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  5SS  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.l. 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

EstaUith^  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS^! NSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
tad  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 

New  York,  Vates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  403. 

C4-ar1rA'tT  QAtninortr  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  An 
OlAiKcy  OcuHDary  endowed  home  school  for  both  sexes 
of  11  years  and  upward.  Careful  training  in  health  and  character. 
Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in  Art 
and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards.  Secure  rooms  early. 
Rates,  $250  to  $275.  Martyn  Sum.merbell,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

Mosfis  Rrnsxrn  School-Thorough  prepara- 

aubes  crown  dcnool  fo,  college  and  technical 

nool.  Athletic  fields  and  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  Lower 
Smool-Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  boys.  Graded 
dtases.  Outdoor  sports.  Caulog. 

.Seth  R.  Gifford,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Albany. 

Saint  Agnes  School  for  Girls  Ri^MReveren^i'wfiiiiS 

Croswell  Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany.  Geneial  and  college  preparatory 
courses.  Certificate  privileges.  Music  and  art,  arts  and  crafts,  domes¬ 
tic  science,  secretarul  training.  Physical  training  and  playCTOund 
work.  Miss  Matilda  Gray,  Head  of  the  School. 

Nrw  York,  Poughkeepsie,  Box  808. 

Pntnflm  TToll  Vissar  Preparatory  School  for  girb.  Refers  to 
l^raam  nail  M.  Xaylor,  Pres.  Vassar  College; 

Dr.  Wna.  Arnold  Shanklin,  Pres.  Wcsle>an  University;  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams,  Director  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer- 
Hty.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  other  leading  colleges. 

Address  Ellen  Clizbb  Bartlrtt,  A.B.,  Prin. 

New  York,  Cazenovia,  Box  B. 

Cazenovia  Seminary 

On  Owahgena  lake.  8Sth  year.  Strong  faculty  of  12  college 
graduates  with  graduate  work  or  foreign  study.  Highest  standards 
of  college  preparation.  Music,  Art,  Oratory.  Rates  F3M. 

Charles  Drake  Skinner,  D.D.,  Pres. 

New  York,  Tarrytow-n-on- Hudson,  Box  921. 

Irving  School  for  Boys  fJe'K^'Sti/;rhismrrc’>fr^^ng‘’'5 

.>*«»*■.  22  years  under  present  Head  Master.  New 
*wand  buildinn  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical 
•jwotw.  Indindual  instruction.  Athletic  Field.  Swimming  Pool. 
Gymnasium.  J.  M.  Furman,  A.  M.,  Head  Master, 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls  suburban  to  New  York.  46th 

year.  Ac^emic,  Music,  -Art  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 
Certificate  privileges.  Post  Graduate  and  special  work.  Separate 
house  for  younger  mrls.  Year  book  on  reemest. 

Principals— Clara  C.  Fuller,  Martha  J.  Naramore. 

New  York,  Binghamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

Cfrtifiate  admit,  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  other  collnes. 
General  Gmrse,  Music,  Domestic  Science.  New  gymnasium.  Dor- 
■ttory  for  very  young  girls.  Principals:  The  Mis.ses  Hvdb, 

Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.  B. 

New  York,  Tirn'tow*n-on>Hud$on,  Box  C*3. 

Repton  School 

for  boys  up  to  16.  A  country  school  in  the  Westchester  hills.  25 
miles  from  New  York.  Complete  modem  equipment,  including 
gymnasium  and  athletic  field.  Limited  number  and  individual  atten* 
tion.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

Kindly  mention  Eveiybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
New  York— Continued 


■^What  School? 

If  you  are  unemployed;  or  dissatisfied  irith 
your  work;  or  get  very  low  wages  and  see 
no  prospect  of  advancement — 

Eastman  Can  HelpYon 

The  school  has  had  a  national  reputatioo  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  its  graduates 
command  the  best  positions. 

Accounting,  Business,  Higher  Accounting  Ciril 
^rvice.  Shorthand,  Typewriting.  Penmanshii). 
Modem  Lai^ages  and  Academic  Depts. 

Write  for  Free  Prospectus.,^  - 

CtEMEIT  e.  BAINES,  UX,  lU 

^  Wtitioon, 

BOX  682,  POUSHKCEPW,  1. 1, 


AddrM 


New  York 
Military  Academy 

Cornwall-on-Hadson. 

New  Academic  Building,  Barracks,  Mess  Hall  and 
Gymnasium,  comprising  the  most  complete  FireprMi 
Military  School  establishment  in  the  United  States. 


Beautiful  location  in  the  Hudson  River  Highlands, 
four  miles  from  West  Point.  Certificates  accepted 
by  all  colleges.  Practical  Commercial  Course  with 
shops,  laboratories,  etc.  SaMBMr  Setslen.  Special 
course  and  training  for  West  Point  candidates.  Regu¬ 
lar  Army  officer  and  equipment  from  War  Dep^- 
ment.  Infantry,  Cavalry  and  Cadet  Band  (sp^ial 
rates  to  good  musicians).  Separate  department  for 
Yaaafl  Ba^  For  catalogue  address  “  The  President” 


n  1  EstaUsM  1824 

l\.6nSS6ld.6r  Troy,  N.Y. 

Polytechnic 

and^Science  Institute 

Courses  in  Civil  Eiwneering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (M.  E.),  Electrical  Engineering  (E.  E.) 
and  General  Science  (B.  S.).  Also  special  courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical, 
Mechanical  and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing 
work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings 
and  campus,  apply  to  ^ 


/^ascadilL 

“  Mil  “OncofihcbMtpreparatefT 

inMinitioa*  in  the  coantry.'* 
OverlUUU  — PBCnDENTSCHlUAX 

boys  for  of  ComeU. 

Cornell  a  CucadiUa  has  a  40-Teart* 
Unhtorsity  a  reputation  for  tlie  aclueve- 
M  menu  of  lu  graduates  In 
^  college  and  business.  It  Is 
admirably  located  on  Lake 
’  Cayuga, near  Cornell,  and  offers 

Beerration  imsarpassed  opportunities  for 
Building  both  menul  and  physical  devel¬ 
opment.  Small  rfaasea  Certifi¬ 
cate  privilege.  Kecreatton  boildlng. 
athletic  Held  and  gymnaainm .  Kavy 
ootfltof  rowing  machineaubrllsvetc. 
Reglatratlon  isit-lt  from  9t  states 
and  T  foreign  rotmtries.  ito  -  acre 
farm.  Terma  fe'stotm.  Catalogue. 
0.  T.  PAXBELL,  A.  M.,  Prladpal, 
Ithaca,  Hew  Tsrk. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


The  Castle  M‘ssC.L  Ma^n 

— 1  Sabarban 


\i  111 \tn 


M  0  V  •  Beautiful  country  location. 

\m  0%  n  1 1 1 1  C*  ST.  JOHN'S  ^HOOL- 
[Wl#B  m  B  B  B  B  B  College  and  Butineat  Pre> 
Daraiory.  Beneficial  Mill- 


paratory.  Beneficial  Mili- 
^  «  V  tary  Training.  For  nine 

Schools  -  ■Mr.'iKid 

^  “  Institution,  the  supreme 

kiBor  fr»nte<l.  VERBECK  HALL— Separate  school  for 
bon  from  8  to  14.  For  catalogue,  address 
WW.  VEKBErK.  rnalilfiit.  Box  .1.  Manihis,  N.  Y. 


St.  John’s 


Offers  1  qakk  ud  tboroagh 
preparation  lor  coUegc. 

f  Mllitarr  drill.  Parental  dlsci- 


'  Mllitarr  drill.  Parental  disci¬ 
pline.  OrntDailum  (frraded 
V71  rr's'T's'l  training),  swimming  pool,  atb- 

W  letfcj  fleld  of  flve  acres,  tsnnia  golf. 
~  9^  a  year  covers  all  expenses, 
.funior  Hall,  a  separate  school  for  boys 
under  13.  Send  today  for  catalogue. 
If.  ■  *  etWNtv'.  A.II..Pd.a..Prln..  Osslnlng-on-Hndson.  W.Y. 


3C11UU1 

For  Boys  A 


■  ••L.cT^  cwrse,  emphasizing  Lngiish,  Saence,  Manual  IraininL. 

New  swimming  pool.  Athletic  fields.  227  acres 
on  riieshaniiny  creek,  25  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 

Gborge  a.  Walton,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Wilson  College  Women 


situation  In 
Cu  m  ber- 
landValley, 
extensive 
campus, 
water  sup¬ 
ply  approv¬ 
ed  by  State 
Board  of 
Health; 

careful  provision  for  the  health  of  students,  a  good  social  atmos¬ 
phere,  a  strong  faculty,  high  Intellectual  standards;  solid,  thorough 
work.  Courses  lead  to  B.  A.  degree.  A  good  department  of  music. 
Strong  religious  Influence.  Catalogue  and  views  sent  on  request. 
AMMA  JANE  McKEAQ,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  .  PrMident.  Chambsisbarg,  Pa. 


Penn  Hall 


School 
for  Girls 


Aim — Full  D€V€lopm€nt  of  Truo  Womanhood 
Course*  of  Study—College  Preparatory.  Modem  Language, 
Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science  Courses.  Certificate  privileges. 
All  outdoor  sports.  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Hotel  Gladstone, 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  occupied  by  school  during  May 
each  year.  Rates,  $425.  Catalogue  and  views.  Address 
FEAHK  8.  If AOILL,  A. If.,  Prln.,  Box  C,  Chambertbarg,  Pa 


Eviopb. 

Europe  for  Girls 

The  Hmimnon-Baldasseroni  School,  13th  year.  Foreign  resi- 
tlirre  periods  of  travel  throu,;h  eight  countries,  usual  courses 
!  naif.  Piano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  com- 
October  sailing. 

Mas.  Helkn  Scott,  Sec’y,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Niw  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson.  Box  511. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy  or  college,  scientific  school 

irboineM.  Rationalized  military  system.  Manual  training.  Mount 
.".rj-.irit  Hall  is  for  boys  under  13.  Summer  Camp  in  the  Rerk- 
'  tnder  Mr.  Brusie’s  personal  charge,  is  for  boys  under  15. 
'^4  tor  catalogue.  Charles  Frederick  Brl'sie. 

New  York,  Aurora-on-Cayuga. 

Somes  School  ^  homelike  school  for  boys  eight  to  sixteen. 
4'e  tram  our  boys  to  be  accurate,  energetic  students,  straight- 
:j:y.ird  and  manly.  Number  of  pupils  limited.  Individual  in- 
sroaioa.  Abundant  means  tor  exercise  and  recreation.  Terms, 
Catalogue.  Albert  Somes,  A.  M. 

New  York,  Scarsdale. 

Heathcote  Hall 

Ike  Misses  Lockwood’s  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  A  country 
icnool  with  all  the  advantages  of  tlie  metroimlis.  Faculty  of  sixteen 
isureclon.  Superior  opportunities  for  Music  and  Drawing.  Health- 
tol  outdoor  fife.  40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station. _ 

New  York,  Peekskill. 

Worrall  Hall  Academy  Military  48  Years. 

'  4  boee*  echool  where  careful  attention  is  mven  each  boy.  In  the 
I  halthful,  picturesque  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Academic  and 
™jness  courses.  Primary  Department,  special  feature.  Terms 
"wdeiate. _  Address  Principal. 

New  York,  Union  Springs-on-Cayuga  Lake. 

The  Oakwood  Seminary 

j.  ?*^*d  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  management  of 
■  i^®"***  preparation.  Board  and  tuition,  $275.  Capacity 
;*•  Faculty  of  12.  Patronage  not  limited  to  Quakers.  For  cata- 
■onc address  Walter  Hallock  Wood,  A.B.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Ossining  .on- Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

A  ichool  that  is  better  than  the  catalogue.”  500  ft.  elevation, 
eonuMnding  a  40-mile  new  of  the  H  udson.  W  miles  from  New  York. 
LMpiete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preparatory.  Character 
■acrti^js  required.  Catalogue  on  request. _ 

Pennsylvania,  Rucks  Co.,  George  School  P.  O. 

L'nder  management  of  Society  of  Friends. 
OCnOOl  Endowed.  Thorough  college  pr^ration. 
•  •■ncnl  crarse.  emphasizing  English,  Science,  Manual  Training, 


Pennsylvania,  Kingston. 

Wyoming  Seminary 

College  Preparation,  Business,  Domestic  5Mence,  Music,  Elo¬ 
cution.  Co-educational.  Fine  buildings.  68th  year  opens  Sept. 
17th.  Catalogue. 

. _ L.  L.  Spragi  e.  D.D.,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  So.  Bethlehem,  Box  236. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor  ^^S?^i5:i;*el'“uU‘eT‘S?’'gi.^“s: 

College  Preparatoiy  and  Finishing  Courses.  Two  years’  Advancol 
Course  lor  High  ^liool  Graduates.  Special  advantage*  in  Music, 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art  and  Elocution.  Terms  $500. 

_ For  booklets,  address  C.  N.  Wyant,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Birmiiiil.nm,  Box  L. 

The  Birmingham  School,  Inc.  rx«iiem‘’s*iho^o'i 

offering  either  Academic  or  College  Preparatory  Courses  Beautiful 
and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains.  On  Main  Line  P.  K.  K. 
Gymnasium.  Physical  training.  For  cataloroe  address 

_ A.  K.  Grier,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  Williamsport,  406  Academy  St. 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Co-educational.  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Scientific, 
Classical  courses.  Slusic,  Art,  Expression.  $350  per  year.  No 
extras.  Two  gymnasiums.  New  building. 

_ Rev.  B.  C.  Conner,  D.  D. 

Prnnsvlvania,  Kennett  Square,  Box  700. 

PaAorz-rnff  Qz-Vinnl  f°>’  Bovs.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and 
OeuarCrOIT  OCnOOl  technical  schools!  Manual  training.  One 
teacher  to  six  boys.  Esute  of  Baiard  Taylor.  New  Gymnasium. 
Swimming  pool.  Expert  athletic  supervision.  Electric  light,  steam 
heat,  spring  water.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

_ Jesse  Evans  Philips,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy  Enure*^boutM 

bo^'S  to  colleges  eachvear.  Modern  dormitories.  Lal^ratories. 
^’mnasium,  athletic  field.  $125,000  in  recent  improvements.  Good 
health  record.  Terms  moderate.  Catalog. 

T.  G.  Helm,  A.M.,  E.  M.  Hart.man,  A.M.,  Principals. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Hntranct  to  one  e/ the  main  huildtngs 

Miss  Marshall’s  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  Oak  Lane.  PhlladelphU 

A  School  o(  many  advantases.  Situated  in  Philadelphia's 


A  School  of  many  advantaaes.  Situated  in  Philadelphia  s 
most  beautiful  suburb.  Coll«e  Preparatory,  General  and 
Special  Courses.  Musi^ Art,  Elocution.  Supervised  Athletics 
on  the  siiacious  School  Grounds.  Cataloftue. 

KIBB  E.  8.  MAE.  ZALL,  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Miss  ABBT  A.  BUTREKLAHO 

Principal 

Ofontz  Behool  P.  0.,  ^ 

Penna. 


Pennsylvania,  Pennsburg,  Box  111. 

P6rki0in611  Scininsry^  High-Grade  Academy. 
Co-educational.,  Small  classes.  Honor  Men  in  leading  coUqa 
Music.  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Agriculture.  Strongly siai 
No  profanity,  liquor,  tobacco,  or  hazing.  f3.MI.U0  to  fWt.N.  Cm 
logue  free.  Rev.  U.  S.  Kkiebel,  D.  D.,  Pin. 


St.  Luke’s  School 


Is  **<f  tkoroHgh  and  honest  school^  the  kitid  o/  school  to  %'hick  iou 
sih/e  /arents  desire  to  send  their  BISHOP  WHITAKER. 

The  uniform  success  of  our  frsduates  in  life,  both  at  college  aad 
in  business.  Is  proof  of  our  sound  methods  in  traiiiini;  bojrs  froa 
10  to  16  years  of  age. 

The  rehneinent  of  our  home-life  and  the  careful  individusl  is* 
struction  by  experienced  teachers  |>roduce  in  our  students  cu&test* 
ment.  culture,  and  scholarship. 

Our  situation  is  healthful,  naturally  beautiful,  and  free  from  os 
desirable  influences.  Our  grounds  are  large,  30  acres  in  all. 
buildings  are  new. 

Athletics  are  encouraged  both  on  the  large  athletic  field  and  is 
the  i^ymnasiutn,  but  are  closely  su|/er%ised  as  an  essei.tial  |>art(fs 


boy^  education. 

Our  limited  number  of  students  permits  special  attenticn  to  esek 
bov's  health,  morals,  scholarship,  and  comfort. 

You  can  wisely  trust  your  Uiy  to  our  care.  For  illustraled 
catalogue,  with  further  deuils.  address 


CHARLES  HENRY  STROUT.  A.M.,  Headmaster 

Wnyne,  Pa.  (14  miles  from  Plilladelplilau 


\eechwood 


A  Cultured  emd  Practiced  School 


For 

young 

Ufornen 


We  aeek  to  diKorer  Uie  naturiJ  aptitudet  of 
our  studenU  and  have  the  departments  to 
develop  them.  Our  aim  is  a  woman  of  cul¬ 
ture  wM  can  successfully  do  the  practical. 

College  Preparatory:  College  Departments; 
Conservatory  of  Mus.c;  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics, 
Normal  Kindergarten  as  electives.  Unusual 
buildings.  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Swim¬ 
ming  pool,  athletic  held;  new  gymnasium. 
Healthful  country  life.  Moderate  terms. 


/or  Girls  brynmawrI 

t/  PENNA 


Apply  for  Healthtul  country  lue.  Moaerate  terms, 
catalogue  to 

n.  B.  KEASER.  Ph.  D..  PrctMcBt  JeaUntoini.  Pnaa. 

Rsv.  D.  R.  KERR,  D.D.,I.L.D.,  Asso.  ftS  sdaatss  treai  PbUadslphU) 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Prepares  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith, 
Vassar  and  Wellesley  Colleges. 
Also  strong  general  course  with 
diploma.  Exclusive  possession 
for  the  entire  year  of  the  fire¬ 
proof  stone  building  and  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds  makes  possible 
many  improvements  before 
next  year. 


Jaa*  L.  Browaell,  A.  M..  Htad  of  tba  School. 
SUsabtih  Forrcit  JohnoM,  A.  B.,  Aiooelato  Hoad  of  School. 
For  catalogue  address 

Tho  B«14wla  Behool,  P.  O.  Boa  K,  Hrjm  MoT/r,  l*a. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  Jersey 


enonah  Military  Academy 

miles  from  Phils. 

Icalt  Live  School  lor  Active  Boys 

a  Mid  you  our  new  illustrated  catalog  and  year  book.  They 
*  ,  describe  our  temptation-free  location; 

,  I  our  big,  cozily-fumished,  homelike 

.  I  building,  our  fine  n'mnasium,  drill 

I  a  /  athletic  field;  our  thorough, 

iSMi*  ,  S~<r  I  ]  well-taught  college  preparatory'  and 

JL_,  business  courses,  and  the  good  times 
j  T  of  our  students  in  athletics  and  social 
Js  . ..  /  i  pleasures.  Undefeated  teams,  1911- 

Zc.  t  a—  ■  /  I  1912.  U.  S.  Army  Officer  detailed 

SmsiflRAL/  1  tVewillbeeladtoluieyuu 

visit  the  school  iiersonally, 
or  write  for  the  literatures 
-  Correspond  w  ith 
Dr.  C.H.  Xsorenee.  Pres. 
O.A.8B7der.Fh.B..8apt. 
Bo»404,WnOTAh,  M. 


bordentown  military  institute 

Om  pvpose  U  the  indivtdual  development  of  the  boy’s 
iohrtip  and  character  for  the  work  of  the  world,  either  in 
-a.gs  or  business.  A  large,  sympathetic,  efficient  faculty, 
ssfaBy  selected  pupils  of  high  character,  adequate  equip- 
Bst,  carefully  supervised  athletics,  military  discipline, 
■Diiliful  location.  For  catalogue,  address 
Rer.T.  H.  Landon,  A  M.,  D.D.,  Prin., 

Col  T.  D.  Landon,  Commandant 

Bordentown  on-the- Delaware,  N.  J. 

Montclair  Academy  Boys 


For  girls  of  high  character 
and  purpose.  Possesses  ev- 
tSlJiaiJai^r  ery  advantage  offered  by 
/II  .  •  .  any  similar  school,  regard- 

0 1 1 0  B I  AtG  l^s  of  cost.  Kemarkable 
J  .  health  record.  Pure  water. 

Superior  equipment.  Brick 
I**it*,'“*^  buildings,  stert  stairways. 
Por  CaUTlS  Athletics.  Property  value. 

$330,000.  Muslc-Plano,  Organ.  Voice,  Art.  Expression. 
Home  Economics,  College  Preparatory,  general  llnlshlng 
courses.T  wo  years  'courses  in  colls  gs  subjects  for  HI  gb  School 
graduates.  Entrance  any  time.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Jonathan  V.  Meeker  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Principal,  Box  E 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


visit)  invited  from  those  desiring  the  best.  Our  booklet, 
"Vour  Boy  and  Our  School,"  will  interest  you  no  matter  where 
four  son  is  educated.  Address 

AAu  C.  Mac  Vicar.  A.M.,  Loch  Box  SO,  Montclair.  N.  J. 

HfS  Ethel  Walker^s  School  for  Girls 

Prepares  for  Bryn  Mawr  and  other  colleges. 

Special  facilities  for  riding  and  all  outdoor  activities. 

Number  strictly  limited  to  thirty. 

Particular  attention  given  to  girls  under  fifteen. 
HeadofSchool.ETHELM  W’alker.A  M.(BrynMawrCoIlege). 

_ Box  174,  Lakewood.  N.  J. _ 

Ntw  JiusEV,  Summit 

Cflrltnn  ArnHpm'ir  A  boarding  school  for  boys,  with  Cath- 
boillQIl  ACaUemy  oUj  laymen  as  teachers.  Seven-acre 
taapus,  modem  buildings  in  the  Jersey  hills,  21  miles  from  New 
Vort.  Small  classes,  individual  training  in  study  and  athletics, 
rrqara  for  all  colleges  or  business.  Catalogue  on  request.  Resi- 

iat  daplain. _ Charles  H.  Schultz,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 

New  JER.SEV,  Knglcw>M>d.  Box  610. 

School  for  Girls  ^“:4l^.'’Trt?fi‘^'?^''a"c*c^p^i 

br  M^ng  colleges.  Limited  number  of  pupils  insures  individual 
ifMboo.  Spaaous  grounds.  Suburban  to  New  York.  Gymnasium. 
Tcttu,  nding.  Address 

_ Miss  Crbightos  and  Miss  Farrar,  Principals. 

New  JbrsbYi  Morristown. 

MorrifitAwn  aaI  College  Preparatory*  Boarding  School 
wnisxown  dcnooi  for  Boys,  ^all  classes.  Supervised 
gymnasium.  Lower  School  for  boys  10  to  14.  Advisory 
":J*res.  Hibben,  Princeton;  Dean  Hurlbut,  Harvard;  Rev. 
•Jjjj*  Phdps  Stokes,  Jr.,  Sec’y  of  Yale;  Prof.  Hallock,  Columbia; 

Pntchett.  Carnegie  Founoation. _ 

New  Jbksby,  Blairstowm,  P.  O.  Box  Q. 

Kwr  AwdC  my  lib^rally  endowed .  65th  year.  80  miles 

York.  Prepares  for  any  college  or  technical  school. 

.....  . .  Tw/b 


CTBOBSiums.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

___  _  John  C.  Sharps,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Principal. 

Nbw  Jersey,  Essex  Fells,  Box  91. 

Kwgsley  &hool  for  Boys 

™*'*'n*  1  *  *  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Individual  attention 
■•nuU  classes.  Separate  residence  for  younger  boj's.  Gymnasium 
MU  extensive  grounds  for  athletics  and  sports, 
for  catalogue  address  J.  R.  Campbell,  NI.  A.,  Headmaster. 


I  pi  cAoosing  a  sekool  for  yoar  hoy  you  place  I 
*  character  and  scholarship  foremost  in  yoar  I 
requirements.  So  do  we  in  selecting  hoys  for  I 

Peddie  Institute 

OUR  AIM  iS:  ''TAeBcsf  Boya'  School  in  America'* 

^  We  have  an  endowed  school  with  an  enviable  record  in  fitting 
boys  for  collekie  and  for  life ;  a  strong  Csculty  of  long  exi)erience 
here :  splendid  enthusiasm  among  our  250  boys. 

^  Location  nine  miles  from  Princeton ;  re^on  unsurpassed  for 
health.  Slodem  equipment.  New-  fireproof  dormit«>ry.  Sixt>*-acre 
campus,  athletic  held,  gymnasium  with  indoor  track  and  swimming 
pool.  Laboratories,  librar)*,  observatory,  museum.  Summer  camp. 

^  We  prei>are  for  alt  colleges  and  engineering  schools.  Thorou^ 
t^siness  course.  Musical  Clubs. 

^  Rates  flOO  to  $500.  Lower  school  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Forty* 
dghth  year  opens  September  24th,  19i;i.  Catalogue  and  booklets 
sent  on  request. 

LW.SWETLAND,  A.M..  Hcadwttr,  Bn  (H,  HigkztBWE.  N.  J. 

PRINCETON 

Preparatory  School 

College  preparatory  acliool  for  boj's  over  fourteen.  Rapid  prog- 
reu  possible  because  of  limited  number  of  pupils  (60)  and  freedom 
from  rigid  class  ornnization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities  in 
the  way  of  buildings  and  grounds.  Special  attention  given  to 
Athletics  and  moral  welfare.  40th  year.  Personal  inspection  in¬ 
vited.  For  year  book,  address 

,1,  B.  FINE,  Hondmaster,  Prlnrrton,  N.  J. 

Newman  Senool 

A  College-preparatory  boarding  school  for  sixty  boys. 
Under  Catholic  auspices. 

Jesse  Albert  Locke,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Headmaster. 
Nelson  Hume,  A.  M.,  Associate  Headmaster 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL  GUMJ  j 

Eighteenth  year.  Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul.  Miss  Anna  Sophia 
Woodman.  Principals.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  LL.D.,  President 
Board  of  Directors.  College  Preparatory  and  ('^neral  Courses, 
including  Domestic  Science.  New  School  Building.  Residence 
re*modeied.  Ten  acres  ot  grounds;  Gymnasium  and  Physical 
Director.  Circulars  on  a|>plication.  Twenty  miles  from  New  York. 


SUMMIT 


JERSEY 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  11  miles  from  New'  York  City.  College  pre¬ 
paratory  and  special  courses.  Music,  Art,  and  Domestic  Saence. 
Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 


Address  Miss  Li'Cie  C.  Beard. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


For  Girls 


Washington, 
D.  C. 


(Suburbs) 


W  R 

Pk 

All  the 

attractite 

features  of 

the  large  and 

^  thi 

• 

e  small  school 

Preparatory  Department  and  two  yean  of  Arta  and  Crafta,  Secretarial  branches.  Library  Methods  ^ 
coUegtate  work.  Rational  courses  of  mat  range.  Opportunities  Business  Law.  Modem  Gymnasium-Indoor^  otwn-’.ir 

for  socUl  development  intimate  teaching  and  companionships.  Bowling,  Swimming,  Riding.  Democracy  of  life  and'mniideM^ 

The  schoolllfeof  the  girl  a  preparaUon  for  the  retihle  of  the  for  the  individual.  Desci4WVelUustretedvo?Sm 
woman.  Specialists  In  Musiit  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  parents  interested  in  the  choice  of  a  school  lor  their  dam^!^'' 
Address  the  RECISTIIAR,  NATIONAL  PARK  ACAUNARV.  Res  Isa,  FarMt  Clea.  Maryland. 


Prepares  for  Any  College 


Situated  in  the  strategic  center  of  broadest  education.  With 
a  faculty,  equipment  and  methods  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  capable  boys  eligible  to  enter  any  college  or  scien> 
tlflc  school.  Special  preiMu^tion  for  west  Point  and  An¬ 
napolis.  Number  of  students  limited 


The  army  and  navY 
preparatory  scHoni 


410t  Osoasetleat  Ats.  (Babaibs) 
WARHIMfiTON,  D.  O. 

Six  new,  substantial,  impressive  buildings,  especially  de¬ 
signed,  bested  and  ventilated.  Cottage  plan— boys  and 
masters  live  together.  Splendid  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field.  Baseball,  football,  DasketbaU  and  track  teams  A- 
rected  by  competent  coach.  Many  other  Inducements. 
Write  for  complete.  Illustrated  catalog  of  either  College 
Preparatory  or  U.  S.  Academy  Preparatory  Course. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Travel  Class.  Outdoor  Sports.  Playground  adjoining. 
Literature  on  request. 


A  National  Cathedral  School  A 

A  Suburban  Sehool  ~ 


M  Msunt  JUbmi,  Wnslilinitsiii  Da  O# 

A  great  school  for  boys,  offering  exceptional  adran- 
tages  In  the  preparation  for  colleges  and  for  business. 
Students  hare  unuaual  c^oportunlty  to  hear  and  know  men 


nasTum.  Modem  buildings.  TlU  BUhsp  of  Waaktegten 
(Iplssopal)  Frsfldtnt  Beard  of  Traststs.  Send  today  for  cata* 
lo^e.  Address  B.  L.  OBBOO,  HsodwasWr,  Bax  iti. 


jJisTRicT  OF  Columbia,  Washm«on. 

Washington  CoUege 

acres;  choicest  educational  and  social  advantages;  refined  a... 
tions,  most  beautiful  home  life.  Preparatory  .Certificate  and  0 
Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Litcntan'- 

request.  _  Address  F.  M enefee,  Wesidtx. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington.  ~ 


Belcourt  Seminary  e”x?Sfc3Yo^o^.‘’‘^U?L;‘S^,^^ 

diploma,  college  preparatory,  and  special  courses.  Certifiai.^w^ 
to  college.  Exceptional  opportunities  in  Music,  Art.  Expressktac 
1  Jinguages.  Soaal  and  educational  advantages  of  the  Capital.  Oo 
door  sports. _ Address  Mrs.  M.  B.  Somervell,  Prindjii. 


door  sports.  Address  Mrs.  M.  B.  Somervell,  Prindni. 

District  op  Columbia,  Washin^on,  1»06  Florida  Ave.  ’ 
f^iincFnn  ITall  A  School  for  Girls.  Established  ItK.  I> 
UUnDlUn  naiX  paratory  and  Academic  Courses.  Two  vox 
Post-graduate  and  College  work.  Music,  Art  and  Expression.  Eci- 
ing  specially  planned  for  the  school.  Athletics. 

Mrs.  Beverley  K.  Mason,  Principal. 

Mis.s  E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  Associate. 


miss  maaeira's  lucnooi  lur  ums  ,Vr>  »ithc:r: 

privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellesley.  Complete  academic 
for  pupils  not  going  to  college.  Two  years’  advanced  O'ur 


District  of  Columbia,  Washinnon,  3104  R  St.,  N.  W. 

Madison  Hall  School 

Expression,  Modem  Languages,  Domestic  Science,  Riding, y  i 
ming.  Educational  advantages  of  Washington.  Illustrated  yr 
book.  Address  ...  I 

PnoF.^nd  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  Priocipsk  : 
~  District  of  Columbia,  W'ashington,  Mount  St.  Alban. 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls 

Fireproof  building.  Accommodation  for  100  boarding  pupils,  k 
Cath^ral  Clone  of  40  acre*.  Unriv-alled  music,  art  and  s;k. 
courses.  Certificates  to  college.  The  Bishof  of 
President  Board  of  Trustees;  Mrs.  Barbour  Walker,  M.  A.,  m 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1132  IfHh  Street. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1601  Connecticut  Avt. 

Martha  Washington  Seminary  for  Youi{ 

UTritTiAi,  lo  finest  residential  section  of  Natioiul  Capital.  T* 

TTUIUCU  School  graduates, 

siiecial  courses.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  sports. 

Edwaru  W.  Thompson,  Pnnapal- 


_ EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY _ i 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Cont. — Maryland— Illinois— Michigan— Minnesota 


yrttr  giu,  ftOKDON  UaU.  ClKTII  HALL  OllArC  MALL 

Tbe  moet  ideal  College  in  the  country  in  size,  avoiding  the 
ttrtlD  of  great  numbers:  History,  of  60  successful  years;  Loca- 
tks.suburbsof  Baltimore,  near  Washington.  500  ft.  elevation; 
Itniifthof  its  various  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees:  new 
treproof  buildings;  private  baths;  swimming  pool.  Gymna- 
ioiD.  Field  Sports.  Two  and  three>year  conrset  for  High  School 
indaatei;  Snporior  Mntic  Conservatory;  Oradnato  Schools  of 
iMMtie  Science  and  Elocntlon :  Non-sectarian ;  elevating 
bone  life.  For  catalogue  and  view  book,  address 
ClABLEB  W.  OALLAQHER,  D  D.,  Box  0,  Lutherville,  Md. 


ST.  MARY’S  HALL 

Faribault,  Minn. 

A  Home  School  for  Girls 

Established  by  Bishop  Whipple  In  1866. 

Healthful  climate.  Certificate  admits  to 
Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith  and  other  leading 
colleges.  Special  advantages  in  music  and 
art.  Physical  culture,  etc.  Write  for  catalog. 
Rt  Rev.  S.  C.  EDSALL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rector, 
MISS  CAROLINE  W.  EELLS,  Principal 


GRAHAM  HALL 

tditel  for  Girls.  Mlnnoopollo,  Minn. 

school  with  the  healthful  environment  of  a  country  school, 
g^nasium  instructor.  Outdoor  sports,  swimming, 
korsebsck  riding.  Three  buildings.  Large  grounds.  Limited 


tificate  accepted  by  eastern  colleges.  General  course  for  girls 
not  going  to  college.  Advanced  course  for  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  Lower  School  for  younger  girls.  Faculty  of  25.  Small 
dssses.  Two  resident  French  teachers.  For  catalogue  address 
Mrs.  Am  D.  MacLain,  Principal. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 


a 


Box  401,  B.tUe  Creek,  Michigan 

Two  Year  Course  and  Summer  Course. 
Pfaysiral  Education  and  Playground  Work. 
Unusual  opportunity  tor  self  support  while 
studying.  Two  $100  scholarships  (or  high 
school  graduates.  Summer  School  June  30 
to  August  27.  Summer  (acuity  of  specialists. 
Address  (or  booklet 

WM.  W.  HASTINGS.  Dean 


Learn  a  Paying  Prolession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life. 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  grndiinteo  earn  #*^0  to  $50  a  week.  We  aaslst 
them  to  t»ertire  theiM^  poHltlonH.  Learn  how  you  can  be¬ 
come  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inexpensive.  Write  for 
catalogue— NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGR.4PHY 
946  Wabash  Avenue.  Effingham,  Illinois 


men  are  always  in  demand.  ThsBiiss 
Cleelrloal  $  e  he e I  •  w  i t  h  its  well 
equipped  shops  and  laboratories.  Is 
peculiarly  qualified  to  give  a  condensed  course  <  n  Electrical 

Engineering 

detail  taught.  Actual  construction, 
installation,  testing.  Course,  with  diploma, 

T  In  One  Year 

20  years*  reputation,  with  over  2000  young 
mentrained.  2l8t  year  opens  Sept  24th.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 

$0  TAKOMA  AVCNUK,  WASHINCTON,  D.  C. 


(Home  #ri|nol 

An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

Illustrated  Book  on  Request 
Thomas  Stockbam  Baker,  Ph.  D.,Port  Deposit,  Vfd. 


% 


r  Unuoal  Opportunity  for  Young  Men  and  Women 
■  P  to  Equip  Themselves  to  Teach 

IPUBUC  SCHOOLS  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

New  term  opens  August  29,  1913.  One-year  course  in  Music, 
^rtning.  Domestic  Art,  l>omestic  Science,  Physical  Training, 
Manual  Training.  We  make  a  specialty  of  training  students  to 
teach  special  branches.  For  23  years  we  have  been  placing  gradu¬ 
ates  in  paying  positions.  For  information,  address  The  Secretary 
TMAS  normal  training  school  3013  GA  Bsakwi  DMrwL  Mkkiaa 


CTAMMER^ 

my  Inmuction!*^  E*  NO  MOREtl^ 

tebliBhcd  rixteen  years.  Largest. 

SrT-^ypped  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  in 
Endorsed  everywhere.  Trial  lesson  explaining 
nome  lastniction.  also  SW^page  book  *'  The  Ori^n  and 
ifcataent  of  Stammering."  with  good  advice.  FREE.  lewU 

wrge  Andrew  Lewis,  IS9  Adelaide  St..  Detroit.  Mich.  *»»«• 


STANLEY  COLLEGE 

ani  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.  (24th  year  opens  September  15.)  Fits  for  Junior 
year  of  all  best  Colleges  and  Universities  admitting  women.  Strong 
Home  Economics  Department.  Affiliated  with  Northwestern  Con- 
serx'atory.  Normal  Courses  in  Public  School  M  usic  and  Public  School 
Art.  Advanced  Courses  for  special  students.  Rates  $500  and  up. 
OJJYE  A.  EVERS,  Presidenf.  2118  (K)  Pleasant  Avc.,  Minneapolis 
Maryland,  Baltimore. 

The  Girls’  Latin  School 

Admits  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Goucher  and  Mt.  Holyoke.  .4 
faculty  of  experienced,  college-trained,  Christian  women.  A  health¬ 
ful,  happy  home  in  a  charming  city.  24th  year.  Catalog. 

_ M  iss  WiLMOT,  A.B.,  Headmistress. 

Maryland,  Frederick. 

The  Woman’s  CoUege 

ing  to  B.  A.  degree.  Preparatory  Department.  Diplomas  granted 
in  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Practical  and  Normal  courses  in 
^mestic  Science.  Terms  $300. 

Joseph  H.  Apple,  Pd.  D.,  President. 

District  op  Columbia,  Washington,  2647  Connecticut  Ave. 

Wilson-Greene  &hool  of  Music  mSsT" school 

for  Young  Ladies.  Voice,  Piano,  languages.  Physical  Culture, 
Dramatic  Art,  Opera,  Concert,  Oratorio,  Choir.  Ideal  location, 
special  social  adt-antages.  Chaperonage.  Address 

Thos.  Evans  Greene,  Mrs.  Wilson-Greene. 


.Minnesota,  Fanbault.  - 

Shattuck  School 

1867  Military  igi,.  a?  per  cent  enrolled  are  related  to  Alumni 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Athletic  Rook.  Boys  8  to  la  in  separate 
School.  Rev.  James  Dobbin,  D.D.,  Rector. 

Rev.  Edward  T.  Mathison,  Associate  Rector. 
Maryland,  Poolesville. 

BriarleyHallMilitary^ademyS^re're'riSnS^! 

A  school  where  your  boy  will  be  loved  as  wellas  taught.  Beautiful  loca¬ 
tion.  Cultured  faculty.  S3  miles  from  Washington.  Boys  from  seven 
years  up.  Individual  attention  and  constant  supervision.  Splendid  new 
barracks  and  gymnasium.  Rates,  $300.  Catalog.  Address,  Secret.skv. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magaaine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORV 


V irRinta 


_  41th  YEAR.  LacatlMH  In  Blue  Ridge 
tor  Mountains,  famous  Valley  of  Virginia,  near 
RSrIc  Natural  Bridge.  Rarebealth  record.  Ceurseat 
iHTis  College  Preparatory.  Finishing,  Music.  Pipe 
and  Organ,  Domestic  Science,  etc.  Homa  LHm 
Personal  attention  to  the  whole  life,  manners, 

I  Oong  character,  etc.  Owtdaor  SiMrtai  Large  grounds. 
Ladies  ■■sOding!  Beautiful  and  commodious.  Students 
from  every  section  of  the  United  States.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  Bishop  J .  H.  Vincent.  RateS28S.  Catalog.  Address 
SOUTNENN  SEMINAIIY.  Boa  BOO.  Buona  Vista.  Va. 


Virginia,  Norfolk. 

Leache  Wood  Seminary 

Point  Comfort.  College  preparation,  special  courses,  native  French 
teacher.  Music.  Climate  permits  out-of-door  study  all  Winter. 
Cottage  at  beach  for  week-ends.  Terms  f32S. 

Miss  Agnes  D.  West,  Principal. 


Hollins  College 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Founded  1842.  Address  the  President, 

MISS  MATTY  L.  COCKE 

Box  312,  Hollina,  Va. 


Virginia,  Staunton. 

Stuart  Hall  (Formerly  the  Virginia  Female  Institute.) 

A  Church  School  for  Girls  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Diploma 
for  general  and  music  courses.  College  preparation.  Founded  1843. 

Maria  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Bristol,  Box  12S. 

Virginia  Interment  CoUege  ^Iffiln^Simte. 

A  select  school  for  girls.  Modem  building,  163  rooms,  extensive 
grounds,  in  the  mountains.  General  courses.  Music  &hool  (300 
pupils).  Art.  Terms,  F300  to  $300.  For  catalo^e,  address 

President  J.  T.  Hendrrson,  M.A. 


Sweet  Briar  College  of  Vasw,^  Wellesley,  Smith  and 

Bryn  Mawr.  Four  years  of  collegiate  and  two  years  of  pre¬ 
paratory  work  are  given.  Catalogue  and  views  on  request 
Dr.  MAKT  E.  BEWEDICT.  Frei.,  Box  113.  Sweet  Briar,  Ta. 


Virginia  College 

For  Women.  ROANOKE,  VA. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modem  building. 
Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  V’irginia, 

famed  for  health 
and  beauty  of 
scenery.  Elec* 
tive.  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  Col¬ 
lege  Coarsea. 
M  a  a  1  e  ,  Art, 
Expreaslon, 
Domeatic  Sci¬ 
ence.  S  u  per- 
vised  athletics. 
Students  from  32 
States.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address, 


MATTIE  P.  HARRIS.  President,  Roanoke.  Va. 
Mra.  Gertrnde  Harris  Koatwright,  Viee-Prea. 


Randolph^Macon  Woman^s  College 

LvnchbutVIm  One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  U nited  States,  offering  courses  for  A.  B 

^  and  A.  M.:  also  Music  and  Art.  Four  laboratories,  library,  astronomical  obseivatory 

new  and  modem  residence  halls.  Scientific  course  in  physical  development.  New  t2U,0U0  g)'mnasium  with  swimming 
pool,  large  athletic  field,  fSO  acres  in  college  grounds.  Healthful  climate  free  from  extremes  of  temperature.  Endow- 

- . - .1.. : - J  L.. — 1 . . :ui.  the  low  rate  of  $300  for  full  literary  course.  Officers  and  in- 

countries.  For  catalogue  and  book  of  views  illustrating 
N.  A.  PATTII.LO.  Ph.  D..  Dean,  Box  14. 


Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  idecd  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

380  Boy*  from  4S  State*  ia*t  ****ion.  Lars**t  Private  Academy  in  United  State*, 
Boy*  from  10  to  20  year*  old  prepared  for  the  Univer*itie*, 
Government  Academie*  or  Bueine**. 

1 ,600  feet  above  sea>level:  pure,  dry,  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  famous  proverbially  healdi« 
ful  and  beautiful  Valiev  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  sprins  waters.  High  moral  tone. 
Parental  discipline.  Military  training  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage, 
shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gsrmnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  park.  All  manly 
sports  encouragM.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  speaair.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and 
refinement  only  desired.  Persot^.  individual  instruction  bv  our  tatsrisl  systca.  Sundsrds 
and  traditions  high.  Aesdsay  fil^^tkrss  years  sM.  New  $150,000  barracks,  full  equipment, 
absolutely  hre>proof.  Charges  $360.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 

CAPTAIN  WM.  O.  KABLK,  Ph.  I>„  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 
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The  Military  College  of  Soath  Caroliaa 

J  I'harlefttoa,  8«  O. 

/  Founded  1842.  Anold  and  dittinguished  collese.  Ideal 
Southctn  location.  Mild  climate  allows  open  air  work  all 
the  year.  Modem  buildines,  splendid  equipment.  Expert 
Jacolty  of  long  training  and  experience.  Government  rating, 
Class  A.'*  Full  courses  leading  to  B.  S.  and  C.  E.  oegrees. 
Minimum  age  for  admission,  16  years.  Expenses,  $332 — no 
extras.  Catalogue  on  request.  Address 

COLONEL  O,  J,  BOND,  SuperlBtendeat* 


_  EVERYBQDVS  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY _ 

Virginia,  Continued— \V.  Virginia,  No.  and  So.  Carolina 
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ViniiMA.  I>a>lon,  Hox  102. 

jkenandoah  Collegiate  Institute 

prrNr.tory.  Certificate  admits  to  I'niversity  of  N'irpinia 
KwnR  coileses.  Music,  business.  eliKution.  art.  piano 
orchestra,  band  and  pipe  organ.  Terms,  flTO  to  >220.  No 

(0.  iUdiess,  S.  C.  I.  _ 

^ViKiMA.  Petersburg,  2W  College  Place. 

Swthern  Female  College  ,Virton?';^^^2?l‘?o^^cirls. 

itohifhest  Virginia  stand.irds.  Social  training.  F  ivc  buildings  with 
nMBntn.  Regular  and  special  courses.  Music,  Art,  K.xpression, 
T|_0lic  Mence.  Ideal  climate.  Steam  Heat,  Klectric  Lights, 
n^oor  Athletics.  Real  home  life.  Akthi'r  Kyle  Davis,  A.  M. 
ViKiNLA,  Charlottesville. 

St  Anne’s  School  for  Girls  (Episcopal) 

tVte  hours  south  of  Washington.  Thorough  college  preparation 
^^edal  courses.  Kxcellent  Music.  Art  and  .Modern  language 
^■aents.  Large  campus,  modern  buildings.  Terms  >3011.  II- 

aatedCMalogue.  Miss  Mary  Hyde  PfVAt.,  Principal. _ 

VnciNiA,  Bedford  City. 

Kindolph-Macon  Academy  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Fib  for  coHeKi .  scientific  schools  or  nusiness.  Work  endorsed  by 
jfcr  M  Sieges  and  universities.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location, 
ijiletic  troumls;  ^mnasium.  Terms  #250.  No  extras.  For  cat* 
tkn*,awre$s  K.  Si’Mter  Smith,  Principal. 


ViaoiMA,  >\arrenton,  Box  9. 

Finqnier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies 

The  Mih  session  begins  Sept.  25th,  1913.  Situated  in  Piedmont 
rcfioQ  ot  Virginia,  55  miles  from  Washington.  A  limited  and 
tbomogh  home  school .  Kates.  #230  upwards.  Catalogue  on  request . 

Miss  Nellib  V.  Bi'TLF.r,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Chatham,  lk)x  1. 

The  Chatham  Episcopal  Institute  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory,  Titerary’,  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  Rusi- 
Bcss  Courses.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  New  buildings. 
TeiKicre  campus.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Terms  moderate. 
CaalogBC  and  views.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  May  Willis,  B.  P.,  Prin. 
Virginia,  Winchester. 

Fort  Loudoun  Seminary  ^■“;;,^’?'’Ywruri Jation 

B  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  \  alley.  Literary  and  Business  Courses, 
^ledal  ad\’antages  in  Music.  .Art,  I..anguages.  (*ymna$ium  and  all 
wtdoor  exercises.  Terms  #300.  Opens  Sept.  llth.  For  catalogue, 

address _ _ Miss  Katherine  K.  (iLASs,  President. 

Virginia,  Uanville,  Box  362. 

The  Danville  School  for  Boys  JSulIl'ryy  ASu'e'd 

leading  universities.  5^ssion  begins  Sept.  iSth,  1913.  #300  covers 
charge  for  board,  tuition  and  all  fees.  Early  enrollment  advised,  as 
late  ai^Iicants  had  to  be  refused  last  fall.  Catalog  on  request. 

_ _  Wm.  Holmes  Davis,  Headmaster. 


Virginia,  Bluemont,  Box  500. 

The  lA)UdOUn  (Select  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Ladies.) 

Electrics  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  every  two  hours.  Rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  advantages  of  National  Capital  with  those  of  mountains  of 
Virginia.  Health  unsurpassed.  Personal  attention  to  pupils  marked 
feature.  Rate,  #250.  Catalogue.  Address  The  Lol  dotn. 


W'est  Virginia,  Charles  Town  (Near  Washington,  D.  C.) 

f'AllACTP  I'or  Girls  and  \oung  \\omen.  Two 
rownaiaa  V/Oliege  hours  from  Washington;  three  from 
Baltimore;  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  No  entrance  examinations. 
Preparatory,  college,  normal  and  finishing  courses.  Modem  equip¬ 
ment.  Select  patroiuge.  Refined  Christian  spiiit.  Music  ana  all 
other  special  branches.  Apply  to  Pres.  J.  R.  Penh  ff,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

West  Virginia,  I,.ewisburg,  Box  52. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls  fee,\b^«  "ea.’  nca? 

I'.reenbrier  White  Sulphur.  Fine  building*!,  modern  equipmeiiir 
Urge  campus.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts,  Alusic,  Art,  Fdocution, 
Business.  Terms  >255. IM.  Catalogue  on  request. 

R.  C.  SoMMERViLi.E,  A.M.,  President. 

West  Vieginia,  Lewisburg,  Box  14. 

Greenbrier  Presbyterial  Military  School 

An  up-to  date  military  boarding  school  for  100  boys.  Large  corps  of 
instructors-all  college  graduates.  Bracing  mountain  climate,  23iK) 
feet  altitude.  Brick  buildings,  athletic  field.  Terms  >230.  For 
caulogue  address  Col.  H.  I!.  SfooRE,  A.  M.,  Prin. 

West  VtRCiNiA,  Alderson,  Box  511. 

Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute 

Kates,  #197.50*  For  young  men  and  \>omen.  Military’  and  out¬ 
door  life  for  young  men.  .Special  building  and  organization  for  girls. 
Splendid  health.  In  beautiful  Greenbrier  Valley.  Near  the  famous 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  Lower  School  also. 

Davis  and  Elkins  College  ^„"„„Y"ni"wsoY"er  lY 

Regular  preparatory  and  college  courses  hading  to  the  A.B.  and  B.S. 
degrees,  with  commercial  scliool  associated.  Dormitory  residence, 
excellent  athletic  facilities.  Tuition,  room,  board,  books  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  #225.  Preparatory’  school  during  summer.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Jas.  E.  Allen,  President,  Elkins,  West  \  a. 

Virginia,  Reliance. 

Old  Dominion  Academy  2^,Y‘''p^'eparr'or°''crc'r': 

sity  and  Business.  Business  positions  guaranteed.  Rural,  near  Win¬ 
chester.  Close  ser\'ice  with  Northern  cities.  Ideal  climate,  scentry, 
liome  life,  moral  and  sanitary  environment.  1700  feet  elevation. 
Kate  #200.  Catalogue.  Address  R.  L.  Steele,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Dean. 

Virginia,  Danville. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute  Ooiiebe  preYam.oJ? 

and  special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to  college. 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  and  Elocution.  Attractive 
home  life,  (gymnasium.  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System. 
Catalogue  on  request.  Address  Chas.  G.  Evans,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Virginia,  Abingdon,  Box  228. 

Martha  Washington  College  a  scbCor‘'f«r'“ris.  in 

the  mountains  of  Southwestern  Virginia,  2200  ft.  altitude.  Four 
ears*  college  work,  also  Music,  Art,  K.xpression,  Domestic  Science. 


request.  S.  D.  Long,  D.  D.,  President. 


■V  • 


EUZABETH  COLLEGE 

and  Conservatory  of  Music.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

*  S.300,U00  college  plant.  17  experienced  teachers 

froDi  the  best  fnlversltles  and  Conservatories. 
Hioh*GradC  suburban  location.  Piedmont  District— College 
^  ,  baa  reputation  for  good  bealtb  and  thorough 

UOllege  lor  work.  Departments— /.icrarj-.  Mnsu,  .^r/.  j-:x- 
/’'•Mj!,!,!— Cost,  $385.  Catalogue  on  application, 
women  CHAItLErf  B.  king.  President. 


CONVERSE  COLLEGE 

A  standard  college  for  women.  No  prepiaratory  depiartment. 

>  located  35  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  a  section  famed  for 

ICS  tiealthfulness  and  scenic  beauty.  800  feet  above  sea  level.  All  college  departments 
and  especially  efficient  departments  in  Art  and  Music. 

_ _  Booklet  and  full  information  upon  request.  _ 

ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.  D..  President,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Tennessee 

Military 

Institute 

Sweetwater.  Tenn 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Great  echooU,  like  men  who  create  the  worid’e  etandards  in 
every  vocation,  must  possess  distinctive  character  and  ability 
to  produce  results  superior  to  those  of  their  competitors. 


The  Georgia  Military  Acad 


Murfreesboro.Tenn. 


'omen 


Unlllng  mmS  oMtinHinfl,  m  kawHIIal  BcImaiH  HNI, 
BELMONT  COLLCCC  lor  Young  Womon  (24th  goar) 
aa4  WAND  SCMINARy  lor  Young  La4loo(4h«i  goar) 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
lEA  LAMDKITH,  J  D.  BLANTOH 

Pnaldant  Tie*  PrMld»t 

Opens  Sept.  26tb.  Half-milUon.doIUr  plant.  Two 
new  bolldings, one  a  modem  scbool  nail, gymna¬ 
sium  and  swimming  pool.  12  schoola— inflnriing 
Academic,  College  l‘reparatory,Miuir,  Art,I)o-  I 

SM  meatic  Science,  Expressionand  Fbyaical  Eda-  / 
(Hm  cation.  Host  efficient  (acuity  .conaiatingen- / 
Urely  of  college-trained  apecialista.  Mudenta  / 
j  representing  more  than  so  States.  Orer  / 

'ff  20  per  cent,  are  Nortbeni  girls.  School/ 
of  Music  largest  and  best  eqnipp^  in  / 
tontb  with  American  and  European-  / 
ed  instructors.  Certificate  priyilege  / 
nderbilt,  I'nlversity  of  Tennessee,  / 
sity  of  Chicago,  Vaaaar,  Welles-  l/fl 
Lh  and  others.  Tennis,  hockey,  bas-  If 
.horseback  riding.  Attendance  / 1 1  i 
1.  Separate  ball  tor  ^Is  under  11  / 

>.  Catalogue  and  booklets  of  the  / 

)as  scbools,  also  View  Book,  / 
free  on  requesL  Address  V  /) 
Jeanie  Taylor  Masaon 

_  Reffisirar  A 


A  training  under  Christian  control  (or  the  development  of 
womanly  character.  College  situated  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  an  hour  south  of  Nashville.  Mild, 
healthful  climate.  Attractive  home  life.  Steam  and  electrical 
appliances.  Splendid  equipment.  Four-year  college  course 
leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  and  requiring  14  Standard  units 
for  entrance.  Also  a  four-year  preparatory  course.  Reason¬ 
able  cost — 1280  for  the  school  year.  Music,  Art  and 
Elocution.  Catalogue  and  views  on  request. 

OEOKOE  J.  BURRETT,  Prssidsiit,  E.  Hals  St.,  Box  SOL 


Tennessee,  Nashville. 

PiiE/vr/l  Pnllairu  Limited,  Select  Home  College.  Higher 
DUIOra  LAfUcgC  culture  of  Women.  Splendid  location, 
equipment,  opportunities.  Four  years'  College  Course.  Conserv¬ 
atory  advantages  in  Art,  Music,  Expression.  Corresponding  degrees. 
Re-opens  September  18.  Vear-book  D  free. 

Ms.  E.  G.  Buford,  Regent.  Mss.  E.  G.  Buford,  President. 


ONE  of  the  most  gncceiiful  military  schools  in  the  country.  Colonel, 
U.  S.  Army,  In  charge.  Students  from  nearly  every  stats. 
Thoroughly  prepares  lor  college,  Oovemment  academies  or  busineaa 
Situated  In  the  most  healthful  climate  In  the  V.  S.  Individual  instruc¬ 
tion.  Magnificent  buildings,  especially  designed  for  a  modem  military 
school.  Admirably  equipped.  Steam  heal,  electric  light,  fresh  spring 
water  In  each  room.  IS^cre  campus.  Large  athletic  field.  Gymna¬ 
sium,  bowling  slleya  Mountain  encampments,  practice  marches, 
cavaliT  trips.  Terms  tSSS,  tuition  and  board.  Write  (or  catalogna. 
Cal.  0.  C.  HTTLYET,  PrsaUsat. 


^  Indonbtedly  the  Best 

^  Equipped  Private  Schotl 

A  N  institution  that  has  indi- 
A  viduality  in  Architecture, 
h^Jutnli^Eii^S  Curriculum.  Equipment 

and  Discipline. 

Affiliates  with  leading  Univet^ 
ties.  North  and  South.  Also  pn- 
pares  for  Business  Life.  A  scMt 
of  different  States  represented. 

Daily  personal  attention  guann- 
teed  to  each  boy.  Vour  bor 
deserves  the  beat. 

Owr  superbly  illuttratmd  catalog  a>iU  compel  yoar 
intereet.  Ratee  $380.00.  Address 


A  partial  aioar  of  oar  Eipht  Sap* 
Buildings  of  Brick  and  Stono. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indeacd.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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RRENAU 


COLLE.  O  E 

CONSE  RVATOR Y 
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(  In  the  heart  of  the  Old  South ;  alive 
I  with  the  spirit  of  the  New 


GAINESVILLE.  GEORGIA 

wiui  me  v>i  ...e  .-.er.  Fifty  Miles  from  Atlanta 

An  institution  which  ap|)eals  to  the  best  class  of  young  women,  offering  highest  educational  as  well  as  social 
sdrantages.  Courses  of  study  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women.  Rate  f350  to  $500.  A  loan  fund 
for  worthy  girls.  A  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  will  explain  all  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  college 
life.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  prospective  students  and  parents.  Address:  Brenau,  Bo.x  C.  Gainesville,  Georgia. 


JA  Hi^h  Grade 

Institution  for  the 
Education  of  Youn^  Women 

Large  faculty,  excellent  etmipment.  Best 
advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Do¬ 
mestic  Science. 

Mott  healthful  location  in  the  South.  Not  a  death 
imonK  its  students  in  forty  years.  All  buildings  fire 
traof.  Every  bed  room  connected  with  ttudy  and 
tneafe  bath.  Address. 

A.  W.  Van  Hoose,  President, 

Bax  19  Rome,  Ga. 


New  Mexico 

iMilitary  Institute 


Give  your  son  the  opportunity  to  develop  the 
western  spirit  of  selt-reliance  and  rugged 
manliness.  Let  him  prepare  for  a  successful 
career  here  at  New  Mexico  Military  Institute, 
in  the  beautiful  Pecos  Valley,  where  the  cli* 
mate  is  mild,  the  air  pure  and  buoyant.  Rarely 
have  rain  or  snow  during  session.  Record  of 
physical  development  shows  marvelous  re> 
suits.  All  exercises  In  open  air.  Artesian  well 
water.  Completely  equipped  barracks.  1 1  large 
modem  buildings.  Rated  **Dlstingiilshed  Insti* 
tuUon’*  by  U.  S.  Government.  Owned  and  en* 
dowed  by  New  Mexico.  Thorough  Academic 
and  Elective  Courses.  Diploma  admits  to  all 
colleges.  All  athletics.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Col.  JAMES  W.  WILLSON,  Siipt.,  Box  D» 
Boswell,  New  Mexico. 


Frances  Stiimer  School 

U  kirn  CAte  fcr  Gris  avl  Yseig  Weaei  ef  the  Uihrcnily  ef  Chicago. 
A  Hone  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  College  Department. 
Tioyean*  course  with  diploma.  Advanced  standing  at  colleges  and 
amrenities.  College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Music,  Art, 
DoiMstk  Science  with  diploma.  Kxpression  Courses.  Rate  $400 
Coti^te  privileges.  Golf,  tennis.  Gymnasium.  Beautiful  grounds 
of  Nacres.  61st  year  opens  September  10th.  Kight  beautiful,  modern 
brick  buildings.  127  miles  from  Chicago.  Pupils  from  18  States. 
Chicago  Office.  Fine  Arta  Bldg.,  4108.  Michigan  Ave.,  August. 
ICT.  WnJJAM  P.  McKEE,  Dean,  Box  609,  MT.  CAMtL,  ILL. 

r"  wcsierii 


tSth  Teu.  Prepares  boys  for 
nUm  or  business.  Ten  modern 
hdlnliiga.  Larne  Gymnasium, 
R«milon  Room  and  newXK  im- 
•KV  Compietc  Muip- 

WDt.  StronK  taruity.  Work 
•eeepied  by  Coileyes.  Tuition 
tSOO.  Early  correspondenre  ad- 
rbable.  Cel.  A.  M.  JACKSON. 
A  M.,  Sapt.,  Box  33. 


Sixlu-fifih  Year 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  with  elective  voca¬ 
tional  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for  self-support. 
Faculty  in  close  touch  with  the  slrls.  Chosen  body 
of  students.  Health  and  safety  paramount.  Pure 
air,  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus.  New  fire¬ 
proof  dormitory,  electric  light,  steam  heat.  Good 
table.  Catalogue.  Box  105. 


JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


Ilunois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  141. 

ram,  TTall  College  preparatory  for  girls,  Junior  College  for 
w«jr  oou  young  women.  Certificate  accepted]  by  Smith, 
>m»r,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke,  etc.  Art,  music,  expression, 
weitic  science.  Swimming  pool.  Christian  school  with  home  care 
™  ODsntry  environment.  For  further  information,  write  to  the 

ftaopal. _  .Miss  Frances  L.  Hiohes. 

Kini  tcKY,  Lexington,  Box  15. 

Siyie  College  for  Women  aV.''’M.'h1Sr!’^  MiSe”^ 

yayent.  Preparatory-  and  standard  Jr.  College  Courses.  Music, 
Am  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Culture.  An  accredited 
»ao.  Caulogue. 

_ _  _  Rev.  J.  M.  Si-excbr,  Pres. 

Kextcckv,  Lexington,  Box  2. 

HBmiltnn  PnllAcra  For  Young  Women.  45th  year.  A 
Ojl^ton  college  Blue-Crass  Imme-school  with  Univer- 
gj^Adrotayes.  Faculty  of  28.  Beautiful  six-acre  campus.  Five 
■JJeeSiupped  buildings.  Standard  Junior  College  Course.  Music, 
Alt,  Expression.  Yearly  expense  $300.  For  catalone,  address 

_  The  Pkesiue.vt. 

On  Top  of  the  Oxarka 

Crescent  College  and  Conservatory 

rxr  W«Mn  (Accredited)  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas 

jjjjjous  bealtb  resort.  Climate  unsurpassed.  $3(Kl,000  Breproof 
Elevator.  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Preparatory  and 
Courses.  Certlflrats  prlvflege.  Music.  Art,  Expression. 
Science.  Horseback  riding  Is  a  prominent  feature  ol 
St  the  coUege.  For  catalog  address 

CRESCENT  COLXfGE.  Dept.  E 

••  Thompson,  a.  m..  president 

Mrs.  F.  L.  NANCE,  Principal 


Illinois  Woman’s  College 


A  Standard  College— One  ol  the  Best 

Offers  full  college  and  preparatory  courses  with 
certlflrates  and  degrees.  Beautiful  and  healthful 
surroundlugs.  Home  environment  and  associations, 
with  everything  tending  to  the  deveiopment  of 
Ideal,  capable  young  women.  A  Christian  college 
fully  equIpiMsI  for  thorough  teaching.  Care  devoted 
to  health  and  Physical  Culture. 

Experienced  college-bred  faculty  of  strong  char¬ 
acter  and  highest  ideals.  College  accessibly  lo¬ 
cated  In  the  center  of  the  Middle  West.  Literary 
and  Musical  atmosphere.  Domestic  Science.  Music, 
Art  and  Expression.  Expenses  reasonable.  Write 
for  catalogue  with  detailed  information.  Addrees 

PresMent  Barker,  Box  B,  Jacks<»ville,  DL 


Illinci.s,  Chicago.  3207  Michigan  Blvd. 

The  Technical  Normal  School 

A  teachers'  training  school  in  special  branches  only.  One  and  two- 
year  courses  in  Public  School  Music,  Drawing,  Domestic  Science. 
Domestic  Art,  Physical  Education.  Trained  faculty.  Graduates  as¬ 
sisted  to  positions.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  Ut.  Address  Secketaky. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Missouri  and  Ohio 


in  a  school  that  is  like  a  big  country  home 


where  JUU  acres  or  held  and  wood  call  you  out  or  doors,  wher 
things  of  the  mind  are  the  daily  talk,  and  where  the  associations  train  you  in  a  thi 
little  things. 

Certificate  privileges,  69th  year,  2  hours  from  Cincinnati,  $300.00. 


School  of  the  Brown  County  Ursidines,  St.  Martins,  Brown  County,  0li 


Miami 


College  and 
Conservatory 

A  Kegular  Junior  College  lor  Young  Women 

The  best  endowed  girls'  sebool  In  the  Central  West. 
Highest  rank  at  universities.  Courses:  Art,  Elocution, 
,  M  usic.  Domestic  Hclence  and  Business.  Preparatory 

;CI~|  V  Department.  OsnBaa.Amsrlcaa  OoBssreatory  —  t'ce- 
m  mati  standards.  Modern  Equipment.  For  catalogue 
Address  JOHN  W.  MILLION,  A.  M.,  Prealdeiit 
rS^/SSSa  College  Place  1213  Mexiro,  MIsHOurl 


Hardin 


Military  Institute 


A  Loader  In'FHtlng  Boys  for  Collogo  or  Bualaog^g 


A  teacner  to  every  ten 
boys.  Modern  build¬ 
ings  and  extensive 
grounds.  All  athletics. 
Fine  Gymnasium,  Army 
officer  detailed.  Manual 
Training.  Business 
Courses.  70th  year. 
For  catalogue 
address 

^  C«l.  T.  A.  Jsksiisa 
730  ThIrS  Sc 


Kemper 

Military 

School 


ales  accepted  at  Eastern  universities.  Busineu  ai 
Preparatory  Courses.  Our  catalogue  will  intern 
every  boy  as  well  as  the  parenL  Write  for  a  coffu 

COL.  ORVON  BRAFF  BROWN.  M.  A.,  FroaMaR 
_ Box  1,  Oormoiitowii,  Ohio _ 

OHIO  MlUtARY  lNSTiT!l!l 

m  _  Location— A  picturesque  suburb  of  CindmiL 
Xq  If  the  great  art  and  music  center. 

W*  Organization— Academic,  militarvol 

B  B  physical  training  departments.  Lsse 

■  W  school  for  boys  of  8  to  14  years. 

B  B  Advantages— Only  recommended  boys  tskx 

■  ■  Certificates  admit  to  colleges. 

^  ^  Write  for  catalog  to 

A.M.  HENSHAW.  SupcrirtewtaiL  Box  42,  Collefe  BUBk 

Box'  x: 


Boon  ville»  Mo. 

Rated  Clsws  “A”  ^ 
by  War 

Dept.  ^^B 


Missouri,  Fayette. 

Howard-Payne  CoUege 

of  four  colleges  fully  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Missouri.  Three 
buildings;  smendid  nmnasium;  outdoor  sports.  New  ^,000  building. 
Fine  Arts— Music,  Art  and  Oratory.  Board  and  tuition  for  the  year, 
$300.  For  catalog  address  H.  E.  Stout,  President. 


Missouri,  Nevada. 

PAt+avr  Cnliarra  Women.  Junior  College  and  College 
WllCgC  Preparatory  Courses.  Character-building  em¬ 
phasized.  Domestic  Science  with  diploma.  Music  ( R.  M.  degree). 
Art,  Expression  and  Business  Courses.  Ideal  Christian  home.  Out¬ 
door  sports.  Reasonable  rates.  For  catalt^e  address, 

Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard,  President  and  Founder. 


Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Clifton,  Flvansw 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  ForCiru. 

An  attractive  Home  Department.  Prepares  lor  the  best  colkm 
Advanced  course  for  High  School  graduates.  Music,  Art,  Langaacn 
Travel  Classes  and  Domestic  Science. 


Missouri,  Mexico. 

Missouri  Military  Academy 

Rated  Class  A,  United  States  War  Department.  Accredited  to 
Universities.  An  ideal  home  school.  AH  athletics.  Offers  unusual 
educational  advantages.  Teacher  for  eveiy  ten  Ixiys. 

Col.  W.  C.  Kohr,  Pres. 


M i&sJC.  A.  Elv.'a.M.,  arid  Miss  M.  F.  Smith,  PrindpilL 


Ohio,  Oberlin,  Drawer  7. 


Miss  B.E.  Mon^omerv,  Principal.  Courses  in  Oberlin  CoBte 
tssible.  10  practice  kindergartens.  20th  year  begins  Sept,  ill 
il3.  For  catalogue  address 

Srcrbtarv  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Assocudw 


Ohio.  Defiance. 

TlA4ian/-a  Pnllatra  High  Grade.  Co-cducationai.  A  lelect 
LlCUauCC  k/Oliege  student  body;  strong  faculty.  New  build¬ 
ings  thoroughly  equipped.  Collegial^  Domestic  Science,  Academic, 
Teachers’,  Commerctal,  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  and  Physical  Train¬ 
ing  Departments.  $103  for  board,  room  rent  and  tuition.  Catalogue. 

P.  W.  McRbvnolus,  Prest. 


Ohio,  Oberlin,  Box  E. 

Oberlin  Academy  Founded  ton. 

John  Fisher  Peek*  Principal.  High  standards,  wl 
ment,  indi>Hdual  attention.  Coll»e  preparation, 
large  gymnasiums  and  athletic  fields.  Dormitorie 


.’holesome  enrinr 
1.  New  boiidi^ 


Missouri*  St  Charles,  Box  284. 

Lindenwood  Junior  College  for  Women  Est.  ish. 

Fully  accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri.  Two  years’  uni¬ 
versity  work.  MusicandArt.  Regular  DomesticSciencecourse with 
diploma.  Preparatory  Department.  Only  30  minutes  from  St.  1-outs. 
Terms  $330  per  year,  George  Frederic  Avres,  ^.D.,  Pres. 


Ohio,  Austinburg. 

Grand  River  Institute 

Thorough  work.  Home  surroundings.  Ideal  location.  AcadrRL 
Commercial,  Music,  Art  and  Manual  Training  Courses. 
room  and  tuition  only  #178  per  year.  Large  endowmeot  mako  tk 
Address.  E.  W.  Hampliw,  Pna 


possibli 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 
Military  School 

IN  MmOLE  WEST. 

to  "CUit  A." 


CEvernment  Sa| 


(hits  the  mark  in  a  Boy’,  Education.  Reaches  and 
develops,  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  where 
ordinary  day  schools  do  not  interest.  Prepares 
for  Colleges,  Universities,  Government  Acade¬ 
mies,  or  Business.  Men  teachers  from  Universities. 
Individual  instruction.  AH  Athletics,  system  reaching 
every  student.  Separate  department  for  b<m  II  to  14. 
Situated  in  historic  Lexington,  on  Santa  Fe  trail,  43 
miles  from  Kansas  City.  Easy  of  access  from  aH 
points.  For  catalog  and  further  information  address. 
L  THE  SECIETUT,  1I1S  WatMaglM  Aw.,  Leitagtoa.  Mo. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 


F*r  •duBRtluiiRl  Ift  piwfH. 

Recognized  by  leading  eastern  colleges  as  one  of  the 
preparatory  schools  in  the  country.  Ninety-five  per  cent  ei 
graduates  enter  college  or  technical  school.  Manual  training* 
Strong  faculty.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  fIM 
howling  alleys.  Located  in  fine  residence  section.  Each  boy 
has  Mparate  romn.  Write  for  clear,  concise  catalogue. 
_ WAMRY  A  Ptla. 

Heagh  Aee. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Wisconsin,  Indiana,  California,  Illinois,  New  York 


Red  Blooded  American  Boys 

are  sure  to  be  interested  in  the  varied  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  cadets  at 

St.  John’s  Military  Academy 

,  ^ _ ,  (Episcopal)  (The  American  Rugby) 

-  ■“'I,  ■'  It  Is  a  school  where,  as  cine  graduate  puts 

It,  /Me  rrax'ings  e>/  a  real  hoy  art  sa/isjttd, 

r  (  I  and  l>  Is  also  a  place  where  boys  can  get  just 

t  Kl  I,'  the  splendid  scholastic  and  physical  training 

p  )  necessary  to  fit  them  fur  the  give  and  take  of 

V  /  our  busy  American  life.  8t.  Jonn'slsclassed  by 

^  the  government  as  a  distinguished  Institution. 

lA  ^  Full  particulars  by  mall.  Address 

ja  .i  \  '  '  ST.  JOHN’S  MIUTARY  ACADEMY 
'  t  Boa  3-A,  Delafield,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 


HOWE  SCHOOL 

Endowed 

Howe*  Indiana 

A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 

Every  Boy  Recites 
Every  Leaaon 

Every  Day 

r.radiiatn  admitted  to  leading  colleges 
on  certificate. 

Estate  of  150  acres.  9  Fine  Buildings. 
Thorough  sanitation. 

Healthful  country  life.  All  athletic 
sports.  Beautiful  lakes.  • 


Separate  School  i 

for  Younger  Boya 

For  illustrated  catalofpie  address 

TWReT.J.H.IIkKENZ)E.L.H.D..Recltr, 

Bax  219 


It  is  the  spirit  that  counts 

Is  your  hoy  killing  time  in  a  tread¬ 
mill  or  is  he  really  taking  an 
interest  in  his  education? 
The  secret  of  Culver’s 
wonderful  success  lies  in 
the  pride  and  interest  it 
arouses  in  the  boy. 

The  Culver  spirit  is  like  the  spark 
in  the  cylinder.  Catalog  on  request. 
Address  The  Principal, 


Military  Academy 

^  Culver,  Indiana 


Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

Mflwaukee-Downer  College 

AcnHege  for  women ;  of  high  standing;  able  faculty:  good  build- 
im,  Kbfary,  and  equipment.  For  information  address  Registrar. 

Ki.len  C.  Sabin,  A.M.,  Lift.  D.,  President. 


Tudor  Hall 

SCHOOL  rOR  GIRLS 
1564  Na  Meridian  St.«  Indianapolis*  Ind. 

D«y  Schotrf  160  pupils:  Boarding  pupils,  30.  Certificate  admits  to 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Cornell,  Mt.  Holyoke.  Academic  courses 
lor  pupils  not  going  to  college.  Music,  Art.  Voice  Culture,  House* 
bold  Science.  Native  French  and  German  Teachers.  Bible  study  in 
•B  departments.  12th  year  opens  September  24th. 

Miss  FREDONIA  ALLEN*  Ph.  B.  (Cemell),  Prim 


Wisconsin,  Beaver  Dam.  P.  O.  Box  NX. 

Vovlon/I  Ai*<idAmT7  Kst.  1855.  Affiliated  tsTth  University  of 
wayiana  ACaaemy  Chicago.  Christian  home  school.  Both 
Kttt.  6th nade  to  1st  vear  college,  all  courses.  5  buildings;  20-acre 
ouipus;  athletic  field;  naif-mile  track;  large  lake  offers  recreation. 
Eadowment  $2.50.000;  exi^nses  $2M.  Piano,  violin,  vocal  music, 
docutioo,  stenography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Edwin  P.  Brown. 


Wisconsin,  Lake  Genev'a  aiu)  Highland  Park,  111. 

Horthwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy 

A  select  sdiool  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic  work,  supplement- 
M  by  the  physical,  moral  and  social  benefits  of  a  Mifitary  and 
Ktval  life.  Limited  enrollment;  references  required.  Catalogue. 


California.  Pasadena. 

Orton  School  for  Girls 

^■door  study  all  Winter  in  the  most  delightful  climate.  24th  year. 

to  Eastern  Colleges.  Art,  Music,  Gymnasium, 
Riding.  Affiliations-'Paris,  Berlin. 

Anna  U.  Orton,  Principal,  Dept.  B. 


Indiana,  Indianapolis,  187  E.  Ohio  Street. 

iDj^ana  Dental  College 

^Offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  youngrnen  and  women  to  prepare 
lor  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Tuition  and  living  expenses 
*wc^y  liberate.  Full  %  years’  course,  covering  every  branch, 
'•flwpetent  faculty.  Excellent  clinical  facilities.  Send  for  catalog. 


lujNois,  Morgan  Park,  Box  12.  Knovrn  for  character  build- 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

JOjoiiop.for  College,  Technical  School,  Business.  Home  inriuences, 
JJNhwutan-  features.  Chosen  men  teachers  live,  work,  and  eat  with 
—yoys.  Healthfully  located,  14  miles  from  Chicago.  Free  illustrated 
,  and  **Kcsulu  with  boys.”  A  Real  ^hool  for  Real  Boys! 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOLNDED  IN  1§,4 


Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT 
Piesident 

For  Catalogue  and  Information,  apply  to 
THE  SECRETARY.  ROOM  ISI.  CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

HE  JWEf  offara  850  claM-rooro  couraea  to  tion>reaidaot 
■  ■  Ww  ■  ■  ■■  atudenta.  Ona  may  tbna  do  part  work  for  a  Bach* 
aior'a  daeraa.  Rlpmantary  couraea  in  many  eob* 
CTII|«w  iacta.  othara  forTeachara.  Writera.  Accountanta. 
■  U  IB  ■  Mnkars.  Buainaaa  Men.  Mioistara,  Social  Workara* 
Etc.  Bwn  any  time. 


U.  of  C.  (Div.  S  )  Chicago.  Ill 


STAMMER 

/  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  Largest 
stammering  school  in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced 
natural  method.  My  method  has  successfully  treated  n.e 
^  and  thousands  of  others  during  the  past  nine  years.  No 
sinj,'-songiDg  or  time-beating.  If  let  run,  stammering  will  wreck  your  life's 
happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  98  page  book  and 
Special  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

lnW(fellN«rCrr(S..Mk-W(Si(niSdMll,rStMMMrm.lN.,)12HrdSL,IH»Mltt.llis. 


)me- 

eredk 

thoiin^ 


LOCKE’S  GREATEST  SUCCESS 

Stella  Maris 

$1.35  net  Postage  12  cents 


“  They  are  pleasant  company  indeed,  these 
children  of  Locke’s  fertile  imagination;  the  world 
is  glad  of  them  and  grateful  for  the  fine  and  true 
art  which  made  them.  Now . . .  there  has  come 
among  them  a  strange,  fair  creature,  a  young 
girl,  delicate  as  a  white  violet,  but  brave  and  true 
as  Jeanne  d’Arc. ...  It  is  proof  of  Mr.  Locke’s 
genius  that  he  keeps  the  various  issues  clear,  and 
vividly  exhibits  conflicting  motives.” 

— A’rtf  )‘0rk  Times. 

“In  this  Mr.  Locke  has  outdone  himself. 
‘Stella  Maris’  is  a  great  novel,  through  which 
runs  a  powerful  thought  expressed  by  a 
consummate  artist  in  most 
striking  literary  form.” 

t  —Pkil.fdtlfhia  Pnblic  Ltdger.  f 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Short-Story  Writing 

ACoona  of  forty  Imwws  in  tba  hiatory, 
form,  atraetara,  and  wriUng  of  tha 
^  Short-Story  taught  by  Dr.  J.  Berg 

Y  BMnwein.  Editor  of  Lippincott’s  Hagaxine. 

t'T  On*  MlmitHl  mrila:  “I  lanmtkat  yamwiB 

V I  Kc  p/raitrf  when  I  Ittt  yarn  Ikal  I  kme  jmMt 

\  wt€tu*dmduckhTSI25 from'EaeryboJy’i’ 

A  .J  .  w  Kir  a  Kaaiaroai  story.  They  ask  far  awre. 

ItmfstSagatrfkayay.aaJotrygratsfalta 
a^V  Dr,  Eseasstim.’ 

Alio  coonaa  in  Photoplay  Writing.  Versi- 
fleation  and  Poetics.  Joamaliim.  la  all. 
over  One  Hnndred  Cooraes.  under  profes- 
Dr.  riTwila  aot*  io  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell,  and  other 
leading  coUegea. 

SSO.Paga  Catalog  Fraa.  Plaasa  AdJraas 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  348  Springfield,  Maaa. 


®  BECOME 
A  NURSE 

OVkSS?!*! 

mpondence  and 
practice  has  enabled  tla»' 
sands  of  women,  witfa 
•  ithout  experience,  to  eu, 
$10  to  $25  a  week  a 
nurses.  Send  for  a  can 
of  “How  I  BrranSl 
Nunte”  and  our  ViJ 
Book  explaining  melhod- 
»««  pages  with  inteoMh 
interesdng^experieaca  b| 

Forty-eight  specimen  lesson  pages  sentfree'to  all  ingwVm 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursins 

281  Main  Street  TwcUtli  Tear  Jamettoam.  N.Y 


FARM'^BigSaury 

ll  vBeAn  Auto  Expert 


t 


GET  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

Uncle  Sam  U  Beat  Employer 

Pay  it  high  and  sure;  hours  short;  placet 
permanent;  promotion  regular;  vacations  with 
pay;  thousands  of  vacancies  every  year;  ail 
kinds  of  pleasant  work  everywhere;  no  lay¬ 
offs;  no  pull  needed;  common  education 
sufficient. 


THK  RABK  ftUs  of  about  SOO.OOO  protected 
IIIIO  OtfUB  positions  in  the  S.  Go\-em- 
ment  Service,  where  there  is  a  big  chance  for 
you— if  you  want  it— with  sure  and  generous 
pay  and  lifetime  employment.  Places  open 
to  American  citizens  of  18  or  over. 

Special  matey  hack  gaaraalae  if  yaa  write 
ladey  far  BaaUet  R  I$SS.  IT  IS  FREE. 

Earl  Hopkinsg  Wa«hiiigton$  D.  C. 


TIIAT*S  ALL  WE  WANT  TO  ENOW 
Now.  we  win  give  jrou  Bay  frmi  ^ 
—or  a  lot  of  tree  8(811  if  you  aoswer  M  li 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rltk  la  •  ««( 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  yo«  Mai 
with  a  succeseful  cartoonist,  so  you  caa  ^ 
aiMMy.  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  0  cMi 
in  stamps  for  portfolU  of  varut as  aad  naib 
l*m9m  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

1«  W.  L  RUS  XmMl  If  UIIWW 
131  M  Ml..  fkvtlNf.  k 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


poaftlont  are  very  dealrable.  Good  aaiary,  short  hours.  Mg 
work,  pleasant  turroundlnga,  life  poaltlons,  steady  work.thM) 
daya  vacation  and  thirty  days  aick  leave  aunually  with  p« 
48.903  appointments  made  last  year.  No  political  poll  oeeM 
Common  school  education  auflIcIeDt.  Must  be  18  years  or  ore 
Full  Information  about  how  to  aecure  these  positions  sif 
questions  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASBINGTON,  B.  I 


WHY,  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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l>ept.  sto  Pftt«  Bldf.,  ChUftc* 


rt(h€rpJUtit>tpU  6t0  IM  Ni 


It  is  not  expensive— all  members  of  the  family  can  tise  it. 
Practice  ditrins  spare  moments  or  at  convenient  times,  and  In 
y  short  time  jrou  speak,  read  and  understand  a  new  language. 


You  simply 


5he  only  Roofing 
j^ou  can  afford  to  usei  ^ 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


Stop  Forgetting! 


aaa  kt  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  It.  You  can 
<sm^l.M  to  |lt5.00  or  more  {ter  week .  as  illustrator 
ocMBoaist.  My  practical  system  of  personal  in* 
Mdmi  lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your  talent, 
nism  years'  successful  work  for  newspapers  / 
qualihes  me  to  teach  you.  ' 

Scad  me  your  sketch  of  President  Wilson  with  6c 
k  na«pi  SM  I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  (4ate,  also 
rcltcliua  of  drawings  showing  |x>ssibilities  for  YOU. 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  SdSSJsSS* 

HN  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland.  O. 


we  will  teach  you  by  conespondence 
the  most  laacInatUiK  and  profitable 
mfeeslon  In  the  world.  Send  t<x  our 
Beautiful  proepectua.  It's  rREE. 
PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL 


b  Euily  uxl  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 


LANGUAGE -PHONE 


method 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Method  ol 
Practical  Llngnlstry 

the  natural  wav  to  learn  a  foreleti  lanjrtiatre.  You  hear  the 
'we  of  a  native  Professor  pronounce  each  word  and  phrase.  He 
desire — slowly  or  quickly,  night  or  day.  for  minutes  or 
_ _  V  *  It  is  a  pleasant,  fascinating  study:  no  tedious  rules  or 


STUDY 

LAW 

4T 

HOME 


Srttd  /or  Booklet  and  Terms  for  F.fisy  Payment 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

wt  Patna,.  RnniUwr  «  We.t  4SU  Street  Sew  Tark 


NEW  ENGLAND  SANITARIUM 


TRAVEL 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


:<©lWHERE-TO-GO 


ATLANTIC  CITY  N.  J. 


If  Coming  To  New  Yorl 


CLENDENING‘?*V?rk‘ 

Sslsct.  bomelikt.  BOODomicBl.  SaiU 
of  parlor,  bodroom.  private  bath  for 
two  pBrsoDS.  12.00  daily.  Writs  for 
Bookist  H..  with  fios  map  of  city  * 

Hotel  B 

Park.  New 
Boom  Witt 
Double  Ko< 

irl<»  Waverly  PI.  6th 

“  Ave.  *  Washington  8q. 

A  homelike.  Temneranre  Hotel 
bath.  Sl-50;  with  meals,  03 
9m  with  hath, meals  fiirtwu,05. 

COMFORT  WITHOUT  EXTRAVAGANCE 

HOTEL  WOODSTOCK 

FORTY-THIRD  STREET  NEAR 

TIMES  SQ.,  NEW  YORK 

HOMCtIHC  ATMOS^HEUK.  COURTKOU* 
ATTENTION.  MODtftATB  FNICC* 

NEW  HOTEL  *•  BEACONC»EST~* 

Mt.  Baacoo.  MAttcAwAD,  N-  Y.  Finett  view  on  tbt 
Hudson  River,  overlooking  Newburgh  Bey.  pureeir. 
•perkling  spring  wAter.  Cottage  sites  to  rent  Send 
for  Booklet.  E  S.  Whitney,  Mgr.  * 

Blue  Mountain  House,  opens  May  1. 
Fine  Trout  Kisninii'.  M.  T.  Merwln,  Fropr. 
Blue  Mt.  Lake. N .v.  Write  for  Booklet. etc. 


Atlantic  City.  “ l“e  ' 

A  iKive  illustration  shows  but  one  section  of 
this  masnlflcent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
bouse— Uie  Open  Air  Plaza  and  Knclosed 
Solariuins  overlook  tbe  Board-walk  and  tbe 
Ocean.  Tbe  environment,  convenienceand  i 
comforts  of  tbe  Marl  Imrouftb-Blenbelm  and 
the  InvlKoratlnK  climate  at  Atlantic  City  I 
make  this  the  Ideal  place  for  a  Summer 
sojourn.  Always  open.  Write  for  liaud- 
soniely  illustrated  booklet.  JoslabWhiteA  ' 
Sons  Comiiany,  Proprietors  and  Directors.* 


Hdll  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 
uaicu  n<tll.  Hotel  and  Sanatorium.  I 
Newstone. brick  A-  stee  1  bulldlnir.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed.* 


|“Quaint  Cape  Cod' 


Send  for  this  Book 


It  describes  a  Summer  Land  abso¬ 
lutely  different  from  any  other  place. 
You'll  see  pliases  of  life  and  character 
far  more  interesting  tlian  anything  ina 
novel.  You’ll  enjoy  the 

Yachting,  Bathing,  Fishini 

golf  and  automobiling.  The  social  life 
will  appeal  to  you.  Write  today  lor 
“  Quaint  Cape  Cod.”  It’a  Free. 

Address  Advertising  Bureau,  Roos. 
942  South  Station,  Boston. 

NewYork,  New  HaTeg& Hartford  k.1. 


BOSTON  MASS. 


COME  TO  BATTLE  CREEK 

The tomrCrrfkSwnUnum  ifford)  the  most  abundant 
iKilihesfor  resl.frcreaticn  and  heaUti  inprovetnetit  The 

»«e  diet  syslem  physical  ruMure  classes  mierestino 
tb  lectures  svanminq  qolf  tennis  malormQ  boattna 
and  I  hundred  other  attractive  features  fiN  each  days  pro 
^aw  vith  useful  entertainment  Guests  have  the  conbmed 
advantages  lobe  derived  trcai  favorable  clinatg  conditions 
heaieiike  sarroundinds  vienlific  mehiodvand  daily  aiedi 
cal  supervision ——WRITE  FOR  RROSPtCTUS  — 

THE  SANITARIUn-BATTlE  CREEK.MICH.BoxIOS 


MI  CIEMENS'FAMOUS  MINERAL  B"A™ 


.“t - W  RMIUHATISrt  AND 

y  I!I  ;  '  jT' NtrvOIJSBRtAKDCKAS 
. .  WSlUfOSlWfCMA'lO* 

■  •  •  ■  *1 T* THE  COLONIAL 

»r4i  1  -*  60XCK-aE«NSKlC« 


lllljril  II  I  or  In  need  of  rest  and 
IMHhM  III  recuiMiratloD  go  to  the 
fillkii  ikb  Steuben  Sanitarium, 
Homell.N.Y.  Ever)’  facility  known  to  med¬ 
ical  science  is  at  coininana.  Booklet  free. 


SUNNVREST  SANATOKIUM,  Wkite  Havea.  Pa. 
Don’t  cross  a  continent  to  treat  tulterculo- 
Bis,  leaving  home  comforts  and  friends. 
“ 'rheinvigoratlng  Blue  Mountains  are  l>et- 
ter.”  Write  Elwell  B.  Stockdale,  8upt.* 


YOUR  VACATION  SPOT 

Fin..l  b.Hiing,  Niwa.  gNf.  CMWiwg  DMKmg  ,wl)n  tni 
Mod  tnfoymefJI  Sli.dy  wcrMid.. 

Splendid  Md..  Itnipkngl,  Mrv.d  AflwncM  m  Zwnfmft 
N>n^  DmIu  tw.  iNik. 

Md  dnfpeg  cAf. 
Mfet  4r  mAi  <  imikf 

BEACH  HOTa 
SP'dM  »•  a.  fjA  Sim 


SENT  FREE 

VACATION 
WONDER  BOOKS 

They  list  over  1,000  vacation 
resorts  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 
The  Vacation  Land 

—Mountains,  sea-shore,  lakes, 
woods,  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massaehusetts,  Khode 
Island,  Connecticut. 

.lust  the  practical  facts  you  need 
—lists  of  hotels,  hoarding  bouses, 
farms,  camps,  vith  rates. 

State  region  you  prefer. 
Addrasa  VACATION  BUREAU 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  UNES 
Room  814,  So,  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


“SUMMER  PROVINCES 
BY  THE  SEA  * 


a  book  of  260  pages,  l)eaiitifully  il- 
lustrateti,  descrioini;  Quebec,  New 
BmntwicK,  Nova  Scotia,  Priim 
Edward  Island.  Send  ten  cents  io 
stamps  to  General  Passenger  Dept 

Canadian  Government  Railiaji, 

Moncton,  M.  B. 


A  VACATION 

IN  THE 

OUT-OF-DOORS 

Greatest  of  all  outings.  Live  dt 
delightful  permanent  camp  or  sleep 
in  a  tent  on  hemlock  boughs,  eat 
camp-fire  cooking,  among  the 

WILD  MAINE  LAKES 

Fish,  canoe,  explore,  study  the 
moose  and  deer.  Come  out  qisde 
over. 

Costs  no  more  than  most  vaca- 
tioiis. 

s»a  ter  rUKK  BOOSLET. 

Address  VACA-HON  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 
Room  790,  So.  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


_ SEATTLE  WASH. _ 

TTntAl  Qnvnv  “l2storiesof  soiidci^ 

wOfCf  OaVOy.  fort."  concrete,  steel  * 
marble.  At  center  of  things.  Englisb^H. 
Amo  Bus.  Rooms  pi  up.  With  bath  fl  up- 
GEOUGIAirHbTELT'Thoroughly  modern. 
I  Fireproof.  Heart  of  theatrical  A  shoppisf 

district. _ .into.  Bus.  free.  Kates  >1  .W  up. 

•  fCri/r  /er further  iufortHation. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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WHERE  — TO  — CO 


MAINE _ , 

Hotrl,  I’ortlaiid,  Maine,  opp- 
r ^  KemodeP  d.  Up  to  the 

BuddIuk  hot  and  cold  water  in 
Our  own  (arm  &  dairy  guppites. 
Center  for  tourists.  H.  M .  Cmaer. 
fSiQirHWSE  AND  CAMPS 

.  to  •njoy  the  grendert  of  Tecatiuni 

M  Skew  •«  >•«'  •  ®*>‘  */““•  °*  V  “fi*? 

P^»>r«niiet.  Prop..  Jeckmen,  Me.  Bi«ikleU» 

BELET  lake  HOOSE.  Ranireley.  | 
Largest  and  l>est  etiiiipp^  hotol  in  . 
jiagdley  re^on.  Trout  and  salmon 
_.ls*.|Olf,{e  nnis,  boating,  batblnif.  Musir 
Adiine  ft  service  nnezcelled.  Booklet.* 
CRVALTE^WHITE  MTS.  N.H. 


HTDIVNI  house.  jsrXA  Sumcs  Hont  OrRt 

•MS  Amo  Hist  With  Anustran  Au  Impwmjiekts.; 
^  Scnm.  OmtM  i  boMf  Uvua.  fm  RomvAu 

>*i(tet^tlnUIllTTA0iE  BDoWetHSfJjOeilt 


Dominion  Atlantic  Ry*.5.S.L'nes 

SrheLandof  Evangeline 

0  N0VA5C0TIA“'“' 


fftO^IOEtOM 

THt  SUnHU\MCArK>MlANOOrANe>tCA 
wtfft  fot  niroiW4TKHi.ecAtmnM.LY 
ULUSTAATfo  eooKir  n>t3‘MSTAnrs 
R.U. PARKER 
GCN  L  PASS  U  AGENT  ROOM  A 
CENLOFr.  KENTVIUE  NOVA  SCOTIA  i 


P.  Gifkins,  General  Manager 


_ CANADA _ 

QUEEN’S  ROYAL 

Nlagara-on-the-Lake,  Canada 

In  Private  Park  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  mouth  of  Niagara  River,  ten 
inlleg  from  Niagara  Falls.  Tennis,  Golf, 
Bathing,  Boating,  Casino,  Country  Club. 
Booklet  on  aiipiication.  Under  same  man- 
agemeut  as  Queen’s  Hotel,  Toronto 

Hksry  Winnktt. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK.' 


CRAHAM»8  EUROPEANJTOUR8 

EUROPEe  7th  YEAR-THI8  BUREAU 

T.P.Grahim  Ideal  Tours,  Boa  1066X.  Pittshiire  monthly  feature  In  7  big  magailneft 


'  SAVE  THE  - 
DEALER’S  PROFIT 


on  any  of  our  6  models,  with  outfits  complete.  ~ 

Lodtwood-Ash  Motors  sold  from  factory  to  * 
aser,  and  every  one  guaranteed  for  a  year.  * 

30  Days  Trial —Will  Ship  At  Once 

freight  paid.  It  must  please  you  or  send  it  back  at  our 

_ _ —  expense.  154  HP-  motor  and  outfit  com- 

tOe9C  plcte,  $36.25  —  a  clear  saving  of  $13.25. 
S  Post  yourself  on  motor  boating  and  the  best 

way  to  buy  motors  by  sending  today  for  our 
nsifat  Palo  beautiful  iqi  3  catalog.  Get  busy— the  season 
II4HP  Outfit  ^  almost  here. 

C.^.  LOCKWOOD. ASH  MOTOR  CO. 

— ~  800  Horton  Stroot  Jackson,  Mich. 


CNUGTEX 

kj  The  hibnc  Belt 


This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 

is  found  only  in  SNUGTEX  BELTS.  The  elastic 
extends  between  the  two  loops.  It  allows  just  enough 
for  comfort  yet  holds  snugly.  Appeals  to  ever>’ 
well-dressed  man,  especially  automobilists  and  out-of-door 
folk.  In  colors  to  narmonize  with  fashionable  suitings. 
Worsted  $1.00.  Special  Fabric  50c 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  Department  C. 
Sa/tsyai-Zti/u  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


WRECKCOUIIPON 

ORURELESSKSS 


Here  is  a  trunk  that 
must  stand  all  the 
hardships  of  travel 
for  5  years  or  you 
det  a  new  one  free 

Accident— wreck— or  carelessness  hold  no  terrors  for  an  Indestructo  Trunk. 

Your  Indestructo  is  guaranteed  for  5  years,  regardless  of  what  happens 
or  how  far  you  travel. 

(INdestouctJ) 

BAGGAGE 


Indestructo  Trunks  are  built  with¬ 
out  a  joint  at  corners  or  edge. 

A  trunk  with  no  joints  has  no 
weak  spots. 

If  competitors  built  as  good  a 
trunk  they  would  guarantee  it  just  as 
safely. 

Indestructo  Trunks  are  registered 
against  loss  always. 


You  can’t  lose  an  Indestructo. 

Write  and  ask  us  for  a  copy  of  our 
6-year  guarantee  policy  and  our  Travel 
Book. 

You  will  see  for  yourself  that  the 
Indestructo  is  the  safest  and  most  con¬ 
venient  trunk  built. 

The  Indestructo  is  the  Trunk  for 
you  to  buy— NOW. 


NATIONAL  VENEER  PRODUCTS  CO., 

806  Beiser  St.  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  Delineator’s 
Birthday  is  in 
June 


Are  you  reading  “The  Fortunate  Youth,”  by  William  J.  Locke? 
There’s  the  most  adorable  boy  in  it.  You’ll  lose  your  heart  to 
Paul.  “The  Fortunate  Youth”  is  the  quaintest  of  all  Mr. 
Locke’s  stories,  and  no  woman  in  America  should  miss  it.  It’s 
absolutely  fascinating.  The  second  instalment  is  in  The  Delineator 
for  June.  Begin  it  to-day. 

Read  Lafayette  McLaw’s  “Women  Worth  While.”  It’s  an 
inspiration.  Turn  to  William  Hard’s  stirring  article,  “An  Oath 
of  Office  for  Bride  and  Bridegroom.” 

There  are  heaps  more  delightful  things  in  this  birthday  issue. 
All  the  chic  styles  for  June  beautifully  illustrated. 

Get  The  Delineator  at  any  Butterick  agency  or  news-stand. 

THE  DEUNEATOR  ^ 

1  a — opy — I  ,,  Fashion  Authority  of  the  World  **  — ^ — - - 


The  Butterick  Publishing  Company  ::  Butterick  Building,  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Business  Men  of  America: 

This  country  never  before  offered  as  great 
opportunities  as  it  offers  to  You  Today 

Hugh  Chalmers,  president,  Chalmers  Motor  Co.,  says:  “The  only 

famine  in  this  country  is  the  famine  of  $io,ooo-a-year-men.” 

VV.  C.  Brown,  president.  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  says:  “The 
demand  for  competent  men  to  fill  places  of  responsibility  far  exceeds  the  supply 
in  every  line  of  business.’’ 

Theodore  N.  V"ail,  president,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  says:  “Opportunities  never  were  more  plentiful  than  now  for  men  who 
have  the  training  to  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  them.’’ 

In  every  business  organization  there  is  the  same  insistent  demand  for  men 
who  can  think  and  direct.  Business  leadership  goes  to  those  best  equipped. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING 
TO  GET  READY? 


WTiatever  your  present  position  may  be, 
the  AUxander  Hamilton  Institute  can  help 
you  to  assume  bigger  responsibilities. 

Our  Course  and  Service  is  broad  and  thorough. 
It  covers  the  basic  principles  of  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Finance,  Accounting  Economics,  Com¬ 
mercial  Law,  Banking,  Real  Estate,  Insur¬ 
ance,  Advertising,  Selling,  Credits  and  Costs. 

The  Institute  work  appeals  both  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  who  seeks  new  viewpoints  on  business 
problems  and  to  the  youn^  man  looking 
lombard  to  an  executive  position.  It  is  being 
followed  and  endorsed  by  officers  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads  of  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  and  hundreds  of  other 
important  business  institutions. 


I  DOING  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 

Do  you  agree  that  “the  man  whose  education 
losition  may  be,  finished  is  the  man  who  has  marked  with 
nstitute  can  help  definiteness  the  limits  of  his  progress?” 
nsibilities.  Are  you  fully  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 

the  opportunities  that  business  life  sooner  or 
oad  and  thorough.  later  brings  to  us  all? 

Are  you  following  any  systematic  plan  to  in- 
‘al  Estate  Insur*  crease  your  organized  knowledge  of  business 
Credits  Ind  CoTs!  Principles? 

Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  New  ^  ork 
both  to  the  exec-  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
oints  on  business  and  Finance,  is  the  author  of  a  striking  and 
ing  man  looking  interesting  booklet  on  “Organized  Business 
iition.  It  is  being  Knowledge,”  a  frank  discussion  of  an  impor- 
fficers  and  depart-  tant  subject.  Can  be  read  in  fifteen  minutes, 
anal  Commission,  Written  especially  for  picked  men  in  every 
ration.  Burroughs  field — for  presidents  and  other  corporate 
ly.  Ford  Motor  officers,  department  heads,  factoiy  and  tech- 
ank  of  New  York,  nical  men,  university  graduates  in  business, 
hundreds  of  other  and  young  men  who  in  ten  to  twenty  years 
tions.  will  rank  as  business  generals. 

Request  the  booklet;  it  will  come  to  you  immo- 
diately  without  any  obligation  on  your  part. 

Our  story  has  interested  thousands  of  keen¬ 
witted,  go-ahead  men  —  it  will  interest  you. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

Alter  Place,  New  York  City 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


■  Write  your  name  and  address  leglbly- 


JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON.  D.  C.  S., 
Dean,  New  York  Unireraity  School  of 

_ Coonncrce.  Accounta  and  Finance. 

frank  A.VANDERLIP,  LL.D.,  Preiident, 
National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

ELUAH  W.  SELLS,  11  A.,  C.  P.  A.  Senior 
limber  Haikina  a  Sella,  Certified 
Public  Accountanta. 

JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS,  LL.D..  Professor 
of  Government,  New  York  University. 
HENRY  R.  TOWkE,  President,  Yale  4 
Towne  Mfg,  Co. 


W'ithout  placing  me  under  any  sort  of  obligation  send  me 
Joseph  French  Johnson's  talk  on  "Organized  Business  Knowledge," 
and  full  information  regarding  your  Course  and  Service.  X. 


Kindly  ihention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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“BUSINESS  IS  GOOD 


I  IKE  the  brook,  the  sale  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  goes  on  for- 
^  ever.  The  demand  is  constant; nothing 
seems  to  stop  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  sets  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  have  been  sold  since 
its  first  appearance  in  1768  than  have  been  sold 
of  all  other  encyclopaedias  in  all  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  English,  combined.  There  must  be  a 
good  reason  for  this. 

^  J^'HE  past  history  of  the  work  is  being 
repeated  in  the  case  of  the  New  11th 
Edition,  published  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  of  England.  16  PRESSES  have  been 
steadily  at  work  since  January  on  a  fifth  print¬ 
ing,  they  are  at  work  today,  and  will  continue 
to  run  until  June  15th,  and  then,  immediately 
after,  a  sixth  printing  will  be  started,  to  be 
finished  by  Christmas,  and  this  to  be  followed 
by  a  seventh.  As  one  season  follows  another 
with  mathematical  certainty,  so  each  printing  of 
this  incomparable  work  follows  upon  another 
without  interruption.  The  supply  of  Britan- 
nicas  must  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
Britannicas,  and  the  demand  is  continuous, 
like  that  for  any  other  recognized  staple  product. 
While  most  books  that  are  published  have  a 
short  career,  then  die,  and  are  forgotten,  the 
Britannica  goes  on,  always  increasing  its 
fame,  its  sale  and  its  usefulness. 


ing  the  English  and  American  editions.  As  it 
takes  six  months  to  print  5,000  sets,  the  printinj 
must  be  arranged  for  well  in  advance,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  shortage  in  stock,  no  delay  In 
filling  orders,  no  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
an  eager  public.  “Business  is  good,”  but 
there  must  be  a  good  reason  for  it. 


The  Bank  of  Certified  Knowledge 


'Y'HE  reason  this  book  has  so  far  outsold 
all  other  encyclopaedias — today  as  in  tht 
past — and  the  reason  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 


presses  running  continuously,  is  very  simple;! 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  serves  jj 
useful  purpose — that  of  supplying  authorita-| 
tive  information.  “The  feeling  which  one 


Without  Precedent  in  Publishing 

'^HE  New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

is  a  big  book,  the  largest  single  work  ever 
published,  consisting  of  29  volumes,  with 
28,150  pages  and  44,000,000  words  of  text. 
There  have  already  been  printed  in  a  little 
more  than  two  years  52,500  complete  sets 
(1,522,500  volumes)  all  but  about  5,000  on 
the  now  famous  thin  India  paper.  There  have 
been  used  83,100  reams  of  this  India  paper, 
8,750  reams  of  ordinary  book  paper,  and  5,500 
reams  of  art  paper  for  the  450  full-page  plates 
and  the  maps;  over  30  tons  of  ink  and  450 
tons  of  type  metal  have  been  employed  in  print- 


India  paper  edition  of  The  New  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica.  Each  volume  but  i  inch  in 
thickness  although  containing  i.ooo  page‘. 
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^’’jlhere  must  be  a  good  reason  for  it. 


las  that  in  consulting  these  volumes  he  will 
A$i  jjj,  absolutely  authoritative  opinion,  is 
jone  worth  the  cost  of  the  work,”  writes 
so  tha  )^fjssor  Henry  Crew,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
o  delay  In  contributors  are  men  of  thought, 

part  of  ujjj  of  action  and  men  of  practical  knowledge; 
nen  of  the  standing,  for  example,  of  the 
kobel  Prize  winners.  To  purchase  The 
lEocyclopxdia  Britannica,  therefore,  is 


equivalent  to  buying  a  draft  on  the  Bank 
of  Certified  Knowledge;  it  means  that 
the  person  who  owns  this  book  will  have  at  his 
command  a  fund  upon  which  his  drafts  will 
never  be  dishonored.  He  will  have  the  essen¬ 
tial  knowledge  and  accumulated  experience  in 
every  field  of  learning  and  practical  endeavor 
guaranteed  as  accurate  and  trustworthy  by 
the  signatures  of  the  contributors. 


ledge 

ir  outsold  IIERE  is  information  he  can  absolutely  rely  upon,  because  the  men  whose  words 
as  in  the  *  he  reads  are  recognized  authorities,  whether  he  is  reading  about  the  construction  of  an 
keepthe  ocean  liner  or  dreadnought  (Sir  Philip  Watts),  the  production  of  steel  (Prof.  H.  M.  Howe 
simple;  of  Columbia),  the  government  of  the  United  States  (Right  Hon.  James  Bryce),  the  microbe 
serves  a  of  malaria  (Dr.  Sims  Woodhead),  radio-activity  (Prof.  Ernest  Rutherford),  the  art  of  China  or 
thorita-  Japan  (Captain  Brinkley),  the  people  of  Africa  (Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston),  the  Polar  Regions 
hich  one  (Nansen),  the  statistics  of  Christianity  (Prof.  G.  W.  Knox),  or  any  one  of  half  a  million  topics, 
j-about  anything,  in  fact,  that  can  touch  his  interest  at  any  point,  or  arouse  his  casual  curiosity. 

THE  MEN  WHO  MADE  THE  BOOK 

The  names  of  the  1,500  specialist  contributors  of  international  reputation,  representing  21 
■countries,  who  wrote  the  articles  in  this  wonderful  new  11th  edition  certify  to  a  quality 
Vhich  has  always  given  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  its  unique  position  as  a  final  COUrt 
of  appeal  in  all  matters  of  inquiry,  research  or  study.  In  this  list  are  to  be  found : 


t, 

1 


Astronomers 

Metallurgists 

Mathematicians 

Biologists 

Botanists 

Zoologists 

A^culturists 

Administrators 

Explorers 

Travelers 

Historians 

Educators 

Lecturers 

Business  Men 


Manufacturers 

Diplomatists 

Government  Officials 

Lraislators 

Liorarians 

Physicists 

Geologists 

Geographers 

Cartographers 

Physicians 

Surgeons 

Veterinarians 

Military  and  Naval  Officers 
Philosophers 


Psychologists 

Novelists 

Poets 

Actors 

Essayists 

Statesmen 

Sociolc^sts 

lournansts 

Numismatists 

Chemists 

Enmneers 

Architects 

Meteorologists 

Philologists 


AnthroTOlogists 
Archzolimsts 
Biblical  Exegesists 
Divines 

Art  and  Dramatic  Critics 
Lawyers 


Judges 

Econom 


iconomists 

Bankers 

Industrial  Experts 

Musicians 

Collectors 

Curators 

Sportsmen 


# 


To  draw  upon  this  bank  of  universal  knowledge  is  to  do  so  with  confidence 

I  that  the  information  secured  is  the  best  obtainable  and  cannot  be  controverted.  ^ 
It  supplies  the  unassailable  answer  to  every  reasonable  question.  This — 


I  and  only  this— is  the  reason  of  its  ever  increasing  success. 

Does  such  a  book  make  no  appeal  to  you  ? 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  means  of  securing  reliable  infor- 
I  (nation  at  so  low  a  price,  and  do  you  not  know  that  unreliable  in- 


_  ^ _ , _ _  _  „  ^  V  p*  *’i’ 

formation  is  dear  at  any  price? 

I  would  not  willingly  spend  a  day  without  having  the  work  accessible,”  writes  , 

[one  subscriber.  “I  should  make  many  sacrifices  rather  than  do  without  The  x ® 

I  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  says  another.  These  letters  are  typical,  and  voice 

[the  general  verdict  of  subscribers.  ^  ^ol» 

Are  you  a  man  with  a  closed  mind?  Or  do  you  still  desire  ’ 

I  to  grow?  If  you  do,  take  this  opportunity  to  investigate  the  new 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  through  our  160-page  prospectus  of  sped-  '  •f' 

men  pages,  maps  and  illustrations.  Write  for  it  today.  ^ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  Happy  Health  Habit 


The  happy  health  habit  is  not  easy  to  acquire  in  Summer  when 
the  appetite  is  fickle,  when  the  digestive  powers  are  not  in  fullest 
vigor  and  when  the  warm  weather  necessitates  a  change  in  diet. 
The  surest  way  to  get  Summer  comfort  and  palate  joy  is  to  drop 
heavy  meats  and  starchy  vegetables  and  eat  well-cooked  cereals, 
fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables.  The  most  deliciously  whole¬ 
some  combination  for  the  Summer  days  is 


Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 


With  Strawberries 


—a  dish  that  is  appetizing,  satisfying  and  easily  digested.  One 
or  two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  with  strawberries  or  other  fresh 
fruits  and  cream  is  not  only  a  rare  palate  pleasure,  but  will  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  nutriment  needed  for  a  half  day’s  work. 

Heat  the  Biscuit  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness ;  then  cover  with  strawberries 
or  other  berries  and  serve  with  milk  or  cream,  adding  sugar  to  suit  the  taste — 
more  nutritious  and  more  wholesome  than  ordinary  “short-csdce.” 

The  Only  Breakfast  Cereal  Made  in  Biscuit  Form 

Made  only  by 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 
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Everybody’S  Almanack  for  JuNEg 

JUNE  hath  30  days 


By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS 


1913 


PREDICTIONS 
In  June,  1913,  there  will  be 
some  chilly  weather.  The  first 
cool  day  will  cause  218,614  edi¬ 
torial  patagraphers  to  say,  “What 
is  so  raw  as  a  day  in  June?”  The 
paragraphs,  placed  end  to  end, 
would  reach  from  Auckland, 
N.  Z.,  to  What  Cheer,  la.  The 
Boston  Red  Sox  will  take  the  lead 
in  the  American  League  pennant 
race,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
will  do  the  same  in  the  National. 
Soap,  bread,  and  wedding- fees  will 
rise  in  price,  making  increases  in 
the  cost  of  laving,  living,  and  lov¬ 
ing.  On  Friday,  June  13,  16,217 
cartoons  will  be  published  about 
the  unfortuitousness  of  the  day. 


FASCINATING  FACTS 

Of  176  ball-pIayers  in 
the  American  League,  7 

X-  do  not  affect  the  neck- 

Hf  ’  •  •  _  shave  style  of 
hair-cut. 

At  the  mo- 
;  ment  of  trem- 
blint;  to  press, 

X 

1 1  >  miles  from 

the  sun.  or  almost  twice  as  far  as  a 
y.  man  walks  when  directed  to  a  Brook- 
lyn  address  by  a  native  of  that  city. 
^  'And  Mr.  Rockefeller's. 

S  THE  \STT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
A  “Xantippe,”  said  Socrates  to  Alci- 
W  biades,  “has  left  my  bed  and  board.” 
Xv  “At  the  summer  hotels  in  Sparta, 
W  0  master,”  said  the  great  scholar’s 
A  pupil,  who  was  the  original  Teacher’s 

XPet.  “that  would  be  redundancy.  For 
the  beds  are  but  boards.” 
w  “You  will  yet  be  my  deathj”  Soc- 
Xs  rates  remarked,  convulsed  with 
^  laughter. 

HOT-WEATHER  HINTS 
Eat  sparingly. 

Avoid  the  use  of  cooling  drinks. 
Keep  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street. 

Don’t  take  hot-weather  advice 
seriously. 

HOROSCOPE 

Children  bom  this  month  are  likely 
to  be  peat  favorites  with  their  par¬ 
ents.  The  luckiest  time  to  be  born  is 
at  10  P.  M.  on  the  13th. 


TO  JUNE 

Come,  O  lyre,  and  get  in  tune 
For  a  little  ode  to  June; 

Short,  and  with  a  lightsome  touch — 
This  will  answer. . . .  Thanks  so  much. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


1 —  Su. — Battlebetweenthe  CAr/o/Mif; and  the  ^/4a»»e«,  1813.  Hugo  ^ 

Miinsterberg  bom,  1863.  “Ein  Miinsterberg  ist  unser  X 
Gott.” — Harvard  Proverb.  Jgf 

2 —  M. — John  Randolph  bom,  1773.  James  J.  Jeffries  confident,  1910. 

3 —  ^Tu. — King  George  V.  born,  186S.  C.  Webb  Murphy  denounces  X 

manager  of  Cubs,  1911,  1912,  1913.  fFanw,  V 

4 —  W.  — Slashed  skirt  barred  from  Eden,  B.  C.  3984.  southnuest 

5 —  Th. — }5t.  OOfOthtUS.  Socrates  bom,  B.  C.  468.  nxiinds. 

6 —  Fr.  — Socrates  understands  Greek  irregular  verbs,  B.  C.  468. 

Velasquez  bom,  1599. 

7 —  Sa.  — Wm.  Barnes  predicts  Taft’s  election,  1912. 

8 —  Su.  — Nero  died,  68.  Cagliostro,  first  patent-medicine  faker,  bom, 

1743.  W.  H.  Taft,  second  greatest  living  ex-president, 
addresses  Yale  students,  1913. 

9 —  M.  — W.  Lilly,  another*  great  almanackist,  died,  1681. 

10 —  Tu. — John  Jacob  Astor  bora,  1822.  Chicago  Tribune,  the  paper 

that  put  the  ex-  on  ex-Senator  Lorimer,  first  issued,  1847. 

11 —  W.  — George  Wither  bom,  1588.  Leland  O.  Howard,  first  ys 

exterminator  of  mosquitoes,  bom,  1857.  ^ 

12 —  Th. — Charles  Kingsley,  author  of  anti-suffrage  sentiment  “Be  X 

good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever,’’  bom,  1819.  ^ 

13 —  Fr.  — C.  J.  Agricola,  Roman  arubassador,  bom,  40.  W.  J.  Burns  ^ 

discovers  almost  anything,  1913.  X 

14 —  Sa.  — Flag  Day.  Battle  of  Naseby,  1645.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  W 

bom,  1811.  /i,  J  ^ 

15 —  Su. — Arkansas  admitted,  1 836.  Mrs.  Potiphar  dis-  )  ^ 

covers  Joseph,  B.  C.  3469.  )  ,***  f  Vf 

16 —  M. — British  confident  of  taking  Bunker  Hill,  1775.  ''  ^  ^ 

17 —  Tu. — British  lose  double-header  at  Bunker  Hill,  1775.  George 

III.  asks  for  waivers  on  Lord  Howe,  1775.  w 

18 —  W.  — War  against  England  declared,  1812.  Battle  of  Waterloo,  X 

1815.  Theodore  Roosevelt  not  nominated  by  Republican  Jsf 
party,  1912. 

19 —  Th. — Magna  Charta  signed,  1215.  First  Colonial  Congress  meets, 

1754. 

20 —  Fr.  — First  steam  vessel  to  cross  Atlantic  arrives  in  Liverpool,  1819. 

21 —  Sa.  — William  Penn  arrives  in  New  York,  1681.  He  declares  it 

is  a  great  place  to  visit,  but  that  he  wouldn  i  care  to 
live  there.  ©  enters  es  SUMMER  BEGINS. 

22 —  Su.  — Thomas  Day,  author  of  “Sandford  and  Merton,”  bom,  1748. 

Julian  Hawthorne  bom,  1846.  Cy  Warman,  author  of  JgJ 
“Sweet  Marie,’’  Grand  Trunk  time-tables,  and  other 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


fiction,  bom,  1855 

23 —  M.  — '1'heodore  Roosevelt  discovers  Cuba,  1898. 

cates,  1898. 

24 —  Tu. — MIDSUMMER  DAY.  Cabot  discovers  Labrador,  1497. 

Alexander  Dumas  bom,  1803. 

25 —  W.  — Custer  massacre,  1876.  The  painting,  “Custer’s  Last 

Stand,’’  is  the  favorite  art- work  of  Chief  Meyers,  the 
Giants’  catcher.  He  says  it  is  the  only  picture  where 
the  Indians  get  a  square  deal. 

26 —  Th. — Editor  Everybody’s  Almanack  discovers  Scituate,  Mass., 

1912. 

27 —  Fr.  — James  S.  Metcalfe,  dramatic  critic  with  ideals,  bora,  1858. 

28 —  Sa.  — Henry  VIII.,  the  Nat  Goodwin  of  his  day,  bom,  1491.  Otis 

Skinner  bom,  1858. 

29—  Su.  —St.  P«t«r  and  St.  Paul.  John  B.  McMasterbora,  1852. 

30 —  M. — Indian  Territory  established,  1834.  Fiscal  year  ends.  Look 

•Whitaker  beinf  one.  fir  rain. 


Cuba  recipro- 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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nionils  that  varied  freely  with  the  toiK)}?- 
raphy.  We  went  barefooted  and  wore 
blouses  or  just  plain  shirts  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control. 
We  played  Indian  without  change  of  dress. 
And  our  wildest  dissipation,  short  of  the  cir¬ 
cus,  was  an  all-day  fishing  trip  or  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  robber  cave  in  the  glen. 

In  short,  we  provided  ourselves  with 
nearly  all  the  vivid  boy  life  we  had.  Our 
parents  called  it  “running  wild;”  and  if 
their  con^iences  smote  them  at  times,  they 


made  little  effort  to  provide  substitutes, 
unless  it  were  extra  chores.  On  our  i>art  we 
were  content. 

Our  sisters,  though,  seemed  to  live  a  dull 
life,  indeed.  But  we  hardened  our  hearts 
against  their  pleas  to  join  us.  To  have 
yielded  would  have  been  the  final  weakness. 
So  they  stayed  home  to  help  mother  or 
skipped  the  rope  or  had  dolls’  (or  girls’)  tea- 
parties  in  the  arbor,  and  all  these  occupa¬ 
tions  won  our  high  scorn. 

Those  are  wonderful  days  in  retrospect; 


A  CANOEING  PARTY  THAT  TRAV¬ 
ERSED  THIRTY  LAKES  IN  TWELVE 
DAYS. 


A  CAMP-FIRE  AND  CHICKEN 
ROAST— A  HIGH  FESTIVAL  IN  BOYS’ 
CAMPS. 


GIRLS  WHO  HAVE  NEVER  COOKED 
TAKE  KINDLY  TO  IT  IN  CAMP. 


and  now  we  are  to  make  a  voyage  to  child¬ 
hood — to  the  new  childhood  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  in  the  organized  summer 
camps,  that  distinctively  American  institu¬ 
tion  which  has  come  into  existence  in  hun¬ 
dreds  within  a  generation.  Will  the  voyage 
revivify  the  magic  of  our  cherished  memo¬ 
ries  or  will  it  bring  us  into  unrecognizable 
country? 

One  of  the  camp  booklets — we  have  col¬ 
lected  a  high  stack  of  them  in  preparation 
for  our  voyage,  and  they  are  most  engag¬ 
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ing  literature — aptly  quotes  Kipling  on  the 
subject  of  our  quest: 

Who  hath  smelt  wood  smoke  at  twilight? 

Who  hath  heard  the  birch  log  burning? 

Who  is  quick  to  read  the  noises  of  the  night? 

Let  him  follow  with  the  others,  for  the  young 
men’s  feet  are  turning 

To  the  camps  of  proved  desire  and  known  delight! 

The  appeal  sets  us  sniflSng  the  wind;  but 
there  remains  a  problem.  The  camps  of 
known  delight  are  overwhelmingly  numer¬ 
ous  in  these  days.  How  choose?  We  glance 


again  at  the  staggering  pile  of  booklets. 
Yet  these  are  from  but  a  few  of  the  three  or 
four  hundred  private  camps,  and  there  are, 
besides,  all  the  hundreds  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Almost  all  the  booklets  have  an  Indian 
name  on  the  cover  and  a  sub-designation: 
“A  Summer  Vacation  and  Tutoring  Camp 
for  Boys,”  “A  Summer  Home  and  Camp  for 
Girls,”  “A  Summer  Tutoring  School  for 
Young  Men,”  “A  Summer  of  Real  Camping 
for  Younger  Boys.” 

Evidently  the  proved  desires  vary. 

The  names  themselves  are  alluring. 
Here  are  Wabanaki,  Wyonegonic,  Winnis- 
quam,  Sosawagaming,  Wah-Wah-Tay  see, 
Mooswa,  and  Wonposet,  unmistakably  of 
Indian  origin,  as  are  the  majority.  Camps 
Wake  Robin,  Wildwood,  and  Pine  Tree,  of 
another  typ)e,  still  carry  the  lure  of  out¬ 
doors.  A  third  class  of  names  is  geo¬ 
graphical,  like  Chatham  Woods  and  Moose- 
head,  and  a  fourth  has  the  scholastic  sug¬ 
gestion,  like  Wellesley,  Oxford,  Repton. 

The  addresses  cn  the  booklets  carry  us 
into  a  score  of  states.  We  visualize  boy 
parties  climbing  with  pack-train  among  the 
Rockies  and  Sierras.  We  see  camp  boys 
riding  the  ranges  of  Wyoming  and  Texas, 
or  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Others  are  hiking  into  the  unbroken  wilder¬ 
ness  of  northern  Ontario  and  deep-sea  fishing 
on  the  Atlantic  off  Maine  and  Florida.  We 
nm  across  the  camps  within  an  hour’s  ride 
of  New  York  City  and  follow  the  widening 
trail  northward  into  New  England. 

Cape  Cod  shows  three,  and  there  are  a 
dozen  more  scattered  through  the  rest  of 
Massachusetts.  In  southern  New  Harnpn 
shire  they  grow  thicker,  especially  on  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Winnipesaukee  and 


Squam,  where  the  first  summer  camp  was 
started,  thirty  years  ago;  and  across  the 
line  in  southern  Maine  is  a  veritable  swarm. 
Evidently  this  is  the  hub  of  the  camping 
area,  for  to  the  northward  the  camps  thin 
out.  There  is  but  one  on  the  Maine  coast, 
and  five  on  Moosehead  Lake,  while  to  the 
westward  they  scatter  out  among  the  White 
Mountains  and  through  Vermont  to  Lake 
Champlain,  thence  southward  through  the 
Adirondacks  to  Lake  George,  and  then  on 
to  the  westward  through  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin — as  far  as  we  care  to  go. 

How  is  one  to  choose? 

Look  away  to  the  top  of  the  map.  The 
last  camp  to  the  eastward,  this  side  of  the 
Canadian  line,  is  on  Moosehead  Lake,  which 
sits  alone  far  up  in  the  north  Maine  woods. 
That  is  our  choice,  for  it  is  the  outpost  in 
the  wilds.  .  .  . 

Round  a  cool,  wooded  headland  the 
launch  circles  easily,  and  the  old  Maine 
guide,  worshipKid  and  constantly  consulted 
by  every  boy  in  camp,  points  silently  to  a 
landing-stage  and  a  dicker  of  white  among 
the  trees. 

Boy  voices  come  to  us  now  across  the 
water,  and  they  are  jolly  and  pleasant  to 
hear.  They  are  all  at  the  landing  to  greet  us 
and  are  instantly  busy  with  making  fast 
and  the  unloading  of  mail,  luggage,  and 
ourselves.  Fine  courtesy  here  and  quick 
thoughtfulness — and  an  unfamiliar  system 
and  equipment.  We  are  a  little  bewildered. 
Then  a  young  voice  says: 

“Hey,  Poky!  You  and  Biscuits  come  on 
up.” 

Bless  the  kids!  Poky  and  Biscuits!  Why, 
we  had  a  Biscuits  in  our  gang  too  many 
years  ago  to  count.  And  there  were  Red 
and  Curly  and  Skeet — we  are  willing  to  bet 
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our  best  glass  alley  that  they  are  all  here  still  simmers  down  to  an  old-fashioned, 

yet.  Our  at-homeness  now  is  as  a  tie  that  rough-and-ready  formula: 

binds.  ’  “Keep  them  full  and  keep  them  tired.” 

Facing  the  landing  is  the  inevitable  lodge  Or,  more  explicitly:  “Let  them  have  all 
of  logs — long,  low,  and  rambling,  as  lodges  the  wholesome  food  they  can  consume  and 
should  be,  with  the  unique  addition  of  a  keep  them  so  interestingly  and  actively 
three-story  log  tower  at  one  end.  Following  occupied  every  minute  of  every  day  that 
along  the  shore  are  the  sleeping-quarters,  there  will  be  room  for  nothing  but  healthy 
in  this  case  attractive  frame  or  log  bunga-  growth  and  the  zest  for  clean,  keen  things.” 
lows,  in  most  others  tents.  At  the  landing-  So  it  was  with  these  boys  and  with  all  the 
stage  are  two  racks  of  canoes,  and  back  in  boys  and  girls  of  all  the  camps  whose  direc- 
the  woods  are  a  ball-field  and  tennis-courts,  tors  had  the  gift  of  understanding.  They 

The  thirty  boys  and  their  councilors  (the  were  so  busy  all  the  time  that  there  was 
assisting  adults  are  all  councilors  in  camp)  neither  energy  nor  impulse  left  in  them  to  be 


g  are  waiting  on  the  broad  porch  for  the  clang 

.  of  the  dinner-gong.  From  within  come  the 

J  tones  of  a  piano  well  played.  What?  It  is 

—Brahms,  and  a  jolly  good  tune  at  that. 

J  Then  a  college  song,  and  the  chorus,  taken 

up  outside,  grows  into  harmonious  volume. 

,  The  gong!  And  we  swarm  coatless  into 

“  the  dining-room.  The  director,  a  young 

j  Massachusetts  school-man,  boyish  of  face 

^  and  sympathies,  and  in  flannel  shirt,  heads 

,  one  of  the  two  long  tables,  his  councilors 

’  at  the  other  ends.  Older  boys,  working 

.  their  way  through  camp,  and  known  as 

j  junior  councilors,  bring  in  great  dishes  of 

j  excellent  food:  vegetables,  butter,  and  milk 

^  from  neighboring  farms,  home-made  bread 

J  and  cake,  and  fresh  meat  from  as  far  away 

^  as  Boston.  It  is  a  jolly  and  heartening  meal. 

,  After  dinner  the  O.  D.  (officer  of  the  day, 

filled  in  turn  by  the  councilors)  is  kept  busy 
registering  the  boys  who  are  taking  out 
J  f  canoes,  and  the  other  councilors  go  to  their 
posts  for  the  remaining  hours  of  watchful¬ 
ness  that  end  only  when  every  boy  is  asleep. 
J  The  art  or  science  of  doing  the  most  good 

J  for  boys  and  girls  in  camp  has  been  greatly 

^  advanced  by  a  decade’s  experience,  but  it 


anything  but  cheerful,  manly,  and  friendly. 
There  were  always  so  many  jolly  things  to 
be  done  that  it  took  all  the  coop)eration,  ini¬ 
tiative,  and  energy  of  every  one  for  the 
achievement. 

Out  of  such  conditions  naturally  grew  a 
democratic  form  of  local  government,  and 
the  tardy,  the  shirker,  the  bully,  and  the 
.“freshie”  usually  found  adequate  and  fit¬ 
ting  punishment  among  their  comrades, 
the  director  acting  chiefly  as  a  court  of 
appeals. 

During  our  first  day  on  Moosehead  Lake 
a  boy  came  to  the  director  with  this  strange 
request: 

“Mr.  Brown,  may  we  dump  Muggsie?” 

“What  did  he  do?  Just  fresh?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“All  right.” 

In  a  few  seconds  two  boys  were  slipping 
quietly  into  a  boat  and  getting  between  the 
shore  and  the  canoe  of  the  offending  Mugg¬ 
sie.  He  evidently  guessed  their  purpose,  for 
he  made  a  wild  dash  inshore.  Not  daring  to 
run  his  canoe  on  the  rocks,  however,  he 
jumped  out  to  sjX)!!  their  victory  and  swam 
ashore  in  the  face  of  the  laughing  camp,  to 
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turn  at  a  reminder  and  tow  his  canoe  to  the 
dock. 

What  these  boys  must  do  to  win  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  canoeing  was  shown  that  afternoon 
at  bathing  hour,  when  two  candidates  took 
the  canoe  test.  The  boys,  having  first  quali¬ 
fied  as  swimmers,  took  out  a  canoe  each, 
fully  clothed.  Each  was  then  upset  and  left 
to  the  problem  of  righting  his  canoe,  getting 
the  water  out  of  it  and  himself  in  without 
upsetting  it  again.  These  tests  vary  in  the 
different  camps,  but  not  even  in  the  girls’ 
camps  are  they  much  less  severe  than  here. 
Yet  by  the  middle  of  the  summer  season  an 
average  of  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
camp>ers  have  won  the  coveted  privilege. 

Everywhere  among  the  camps  the  canoe 
plays  a  leading  part,  for,  with  three  excep¬ 
tions,  every  camp  in  New  England  is  di¬ 
rectly  on  fresh  water.  These  three  include 
the  two  that  are  on  salt  water  and  one  that 
specifically  advertises — with  a  base  appeal 
(says  the  boy  in  us)  to  the  unreasoning 
timidity  of  nervous  and  selfish  parents — a 
location  as  far  as  possible  from  chances  for 
swimming  or  boating.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  camps  of  proved  desire  and  known 
delight  are  all  close  to  a  shore-line. 

The  third  story  of  the  little  log  tower,  a 
chamber  perhaps  ten  by  ten,  is  equipped 
with  a  wireless  set.  There,  when  night  has 
come  down  on  these  silent  northern  woods, 
we  gather  around  the  table  with  its  lamp-lit 
burden  of  shiny  apparatus,  while  the  youth¬ 
ful  operator  “searches  the  ether  for  its 
silent  voices,”  telephone  receivers  at  his 
ears.  The  tuning-point  clitters  metallically 
back  and  forth  on  its  path  across  the  cop¬ 
per  coil. 

"Cape  Cod’s  come  in,”  he  says,  and  a 
moment  later:  “He’s  relaying  press  stuff.” 

The  boy  begins  to  write,  and  soon  we  in 
the  log  tower  up  there  in  the  great  Maine 
wilderness  are  hearing  the  world’s  latest 
news  across  three  hundred  miles  of  sea  and 
cities  and  forest-covered  hills. 

The  boy  tunes  out  Cape  Cod,  seeking  far¬ 
ther  voices,  and  one  comes  in  from  the  sea. 
NH-NH-NH  is  the  call,  and  he  turns  to  the 
code  that  tells  him  the  name  of  the  liner  that 
left  New  York  three  days  before.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later  comes  the  end  of  the  message: 
“Love  to  mother  and  the  boys.”  The 
world-old  greeting,  not  one  whit  improved 
or  changed!  Perhaps  it  ought  to  make  us 
laugh,  but  it  doesn’t.  We  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  in  on  the  heart-beat  of  humanity.  They 


couldn’t  do  that  when  you  and  I  were  boys, 
but  the  very  babes  of  to-day  may. 

The  suggestion  of  the  thing  is  terrific. 
Such  messages  as  this  have  probably  been 
charging  about  through  the  enveloping  ether 
for  uncounted  ages,  sent  by  a  wireless  not 
made  with  hands.  Will  our  boys’  boys  be 
able  to  read  those  messages  too,  and  will  they 
be  hushed  to  reverence  by  the  shattering 
intimacy  of  the  thing  as  we  have  been  this 
night? 

Early  next  morning  reveille  sounds  clear 
through  the  camp,  and  in  two  minutes  the 
full  contingent,  in  open  formation,  is  pound¬ 
ing  its  pajamaed  chests  and  cracking  its 
sleepy  joints  in  the  short,  quick  setting-up 
drill.  A  moment  later  and  one  white,  slim 
body  after  another  flashes  out  to  the  end  of 
the  dock  and  disappears  without  a  pause, 
head-foremost,  then  darts  back  again  to 
quarters,  glistening  pink  in  the  early  sun. 

It  is  baseball  day.  Every  day  is  baseball 
day  in  some  camps,  to  the  rather  unfortu- 
ate  exclusion  of  more  characteristic  and 
not  less  excellent  camp  work.  But,  rightly 
enough,  the  game  is  general  among  the 
boys’  and  not  infrequent  in  the  girls’  camps. 
The  camps  play  each  other  when  they  are 
neighbors  or  make  matches  with  the  village 
teams  near  by,  which  they  generally  beat 
easily. 

The  camp  we  are  visiting  has  two  teams 
and  plays  scientific  ball,  the  camp’s  boy- 
hearted  director  taking  quite  naturally  a 
place  in  the  senior  team,  and  a  lesser  place 
at  that.  The  watchword  of  the  teams  and  of 
camp  is  “Use  your  bean” — a  modern  boy 
way  of  inculcating  the  virtue  of  headwork 
and  individual  initiative. 

One  is  interested  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  comparative  physical  reports  made  to 
parents  by  the  camp  physician.  Each  boy 
within  three  days  of  his  arrival  is  thoroughly 
examined;  a  form  report  covering  about 
twenty  items  is  filled  out,  and  a  copy  sent 
to  the  parents.  Then,  two  or  three  days  be¬ 
fore  camp>-closing,  the  examination  is  re- 
p>eated,  and  the  changes  of  two  months,  in 
p>arallel  columns,  precede  the  boy  to  his 
home. 

Just  a  glance  at  a  few  of  these  cards 
would  tell  about  all  there  is  to  know  of  the 
physical  value  of  systematic  camp  life.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  spindly  boys  to  put  on 
fifteen  pounds  of  sound  muscle  in  the 
summer  or  for  over-fat  boys  to  work  off 
nearly  as  much. 
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If  your  own  boyhood  included  playing 
Indian — as  whose  did  not? — come  with  me 
where  gathers  the  Sebamook  tribe  of  Seton 
Indians,  which  plays  the  game  in  modern 
style — ^with  tepees,  chiefs,  night  councils, 
Indian  names  for  the  campers,  and  a  system 
of  honor  prizes  for  athletic  prowess. 

Sometimes  word  will  be  passed  from 
brave  to  brave  that  a  hostile  spy  is  in  camp 
seeking  the  scalp  of  his  captured  chief.  A 
watch  is  set  at  once,  scouts  slip  away  into 
the  woods,  the  whole  camp  is  on  its  mettle. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  cry.  The  spy  has 
dashed  into  the  tepee,  grabbed  the  scalp, 
and  escaf>ed.  The  alarm  doubles  the  vigi¬ 
lance.  A  party  of  braves  takes  up  the  trail. 
The  scouting  parties  begin  to  close  in.  All 
day  the  man-hunt  keeps  up,  till  another 
shout  announces  his  capture  or  his  success¬ 
ful  escape. 

-  This  certainly  is  more  realistic,  better 
organized,  and  has  more  point  t  han 


the  whooping  sallies  of  our  Indian  boy¬ 
hood,  but  whether  or  not  it  had  a  stronger 
appeal  than  our  own  more  imaginative 
flights  I  was  at  a  loss  to  discover.  One 
thing,  the  new  boy  Indian  has  learned  that 
his  models  were  men  of  silence  but  of  mighty 
deeds,  and  that  is  a  worth-while  lesson. 

This  camp  has  a  Bird  Record  that  is  nota¬ 
bly  complete.  Each  boy'  is  an  official  ob¬ 
server,  and  the  record  is  kept  from  year  to 
year  in  a  big  table  on  the  wall  of  the  lodge. 
In  1911  one  hundred  and  thirteen  kinds  of 
birds  were  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
in  the  first  month  of  last  year  the  list  had 
reached  almost  a  hundred. 

Another  feature  of  this,  as  of  a  majority 
of  the  camps,  is  the  manual-training  depart¬ 
ment,  where  the  boys  work  for  an  hour  or  so 
each  morning.  Did  you  hear  anything  of 
manual  training  in  your  boyhood,  or  were 
your  first  attempts  at  carf)entry  ^ 
guided  by  a  skilled  instructor?  ^ 
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more  than  this.  It  is  the  guiding  of  young 
hands  into  useful  and  joyful  dexterity  that 
otherwise  might  have  little  skill  except  for 
the  dinner-table  and  the  desk.  One  young¬ 
ster  of  eleven,  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  take  his  turn  at  the  bench,  protested  volu¬ 
bly: 

“What  do  I  want  to  learn  anything  like 
that  for?  I’ll  never  have  to  work.  My 
father’s  rich,  and  I’m  going  to  be  rich,  too.” 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  when 
you’re  grown  up?”  asked  the  appalled  in¬ 
structor. 

“Oh,  travel  around  and  have  a  good 
time,”  was  the  answer. 

And  this  case  is  hardly  exceptional  among 
the  new-comers.  Indeexl,  the  chief  work  of 
the  summer  camp  is  to  save  children  from 
thrir  parents. 

It  is  worth  recording  that  within  a  fort¬ 
night  the  boy  witB  the  rich  father  was  intent 


for  a  stiffer  job. 

One  finds,  too,  in  almost  every  camp 
boys — lads  of  sixteen  and  seventeen — to  say 
nothing  of  girls  of  the  same  age,  who  never 
in  their  lives  before  had  dressed  or  undressed 
themselves,  and  who  were  quite  at  sea  when 
this  duty  was  first  thrust  upon  them  in 
camp,  as  it  surely  was  without  delay.  Before 
many  days  these  children  were  keeping  their 
own  clothes  in  condition,  making  their  own 
beds,  sweeping  and  arranging  their  tents,  and 
were  liking  it  for  the  biilly  game  camp 
makes  it. 

Doing  things  for  oneself  is  a  favorite  pas¬ 
time  in  boyhood  and  girlhood,  as  you  well 
remember.  It’s  really  a  part  of  the  great 
game  of  pretend,  and,  thus  treated,  it  lends 
charm  to  all  the  small,  necessary  duties  of 
camp. 

The  daily  tent  inspection  is  thus  a  imi- 
versal — and  popular — camp  institution;  and 
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it  is  no  mere  empty  formality,  either.  On  it  regret.  We  have  not  seen  a  camp  for  girls, 
hang  matters  of  import.  The  tent  that  gets  This  matter  of  a  fellow’s  sisters  going  to 
three  firsts  in  a  week  for  its  good  honsekeep-  camp  piques  our  interest.  Recollecting  our 
ing  wins  a  box  of  marshmallows.  own  sisters’  childhood,  we  are  inclin^  to 

This  idea  of  self-help  for  the  sake  of  devel-  skepticism  regarding  this  innovation  for 
oping  self-reliance  runs  through  all  the  ac-  their  daughters.  Very  pretty  and  whole- 
tivities  of  camp.  In  some  places  the  boys  some  and  all  that,  you  know,  but,  of  course, 
take  turns  in  waiting  on  their  fellows  at  table,  not  the  real  thing!  Or  we  may  be  still  more 
and  no  camp  duty  is  regarded  as  anything  old-fashioned  and  consider  this  active  out- 
but  a  worthy  part  of  the  game  of  help-each-  door  life,  with  its  charming  freedoms,  un- 
other.  maidenly.  Heaven  help  us  if  we  are  as 

This  camp  life  is  the  nearest  thing  imagi-  stupid  as  that! 
nable  to  an  ideal  epitome  of  after  life  out  in  Anyway,  to  see  is  to  be  sure.  An  hour 
the  world,  with  its  demands  and  struggles  from  Portland  is  Sebago  Lake,  and  there 
and  rewards,  its  need  for  self-discipline  and  one  finds  several  girls’  camps, 
self-improvement.  If  that  is  true,  surely  it  The  distant  sound  of  young  voices  singing 
is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  perfect  system  of  leads  us  down  a  side  road  toward  the  heavi- 
education  in  existence,  and  so,  being  im-  ly  wooded  shores  of  the  lake.  Presently  in 
measurably  different  from  virtually  all  the  a  little  clearing  shines  the  white  of  a  cement 
accepted  and  practised  systems  of  educa-  tennis-court,  and  thereon,  in  middies  and 
tion,  it  is  a  very  significant  matter  indeed,  bloomers,  is  a  troop  of  ra^ant  young  girls, 
There  is  yet  one  camp  feature  of  the  wholly  absorbed  in  the  movements  of  a 
Moosehead  Lake  region  to  be  briefly  no-  folk  dance.  It  is  elfish;  it  is  utterly  natural; 
ticed,  though  it  can  not  be  visited.  That  is  it  is  wholly  charming, 
the  long  canoeing  trip>s,  star  events  of  the  We  are  about  to  retire  in  quite  unnec- 
summer  camping  world,  and  its  closest  essary  confusion  when  the  dancers  melt  into 
approach  to  real  “roughing  it.”  These  the  imdergrowth  and  the  woman  director 
itinerant  camps  start  early  in  the  season  from  app>ears.  It  is  the  bathing-hour,  and  she 
Moosehead  and  disapp>ear  into  the  northern  leads  us  to  the  railed  edge  of  a  perpendicular 
wilderness,  to  come  out  again  to  civilization  ledge  of  rock  that  sheers  sharply  into  deep, 
weeks  later,  after  journeys  of  two  hundred  clear  water  fifty  feet  below.  Offshore  a 
miles  or  more.  What  it  means  in  the  life  of  little  is  the  float,  and  now  the  girls  come 
any  boy  to  have  traveled  the  routes  of  the  trooping  down  to  it  barelegged  and  free- 
early  voyageurs,  \mder  almost  precisely  armed.  Without  a  moment’s  stop,  in  they 
similar  conditions,  through  one  whole  sum-  go,  head  first,  and  such  diving  one  will  hardly 
mer,  you  who  have  been  reviewing  boyhood  see  in  any  boys’  camp,  and  rarely  anywhere, 
memories  with  me  need  not  be  told — if  I  All  the  well-known  dives  follow  one  another 
could  tell  it.  in  a  succession  of  perfection,  and  the  swim- 

Moosehead  Lake  is  left  behind  regretfully,  ming  is  not  less  excellent, 
for  here  we  have  been  growing  young  again.  The  director  signs  to  one  of  the  girls,  and 
But  there  is  a  mentid  reservation  in  the  in  a  few  easy  strokes  she  is  directly  below  us. 
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then,  sinking,  begins  swimming  in  and  out 
and  around  among  the  rocks  four,  six,  eight 
feet  below  the  surface,  easily,  swiftly,  surely, 
her  long  golden  hair  streaming  out  behind 
her— a  veritable  mermaid.  The  impres- 
sionabie  male  person  forgets  all  about  boys’ 
camps  and  girls’  camps  too,  for  that  matter, 
in  the  pure  beauty  of  this  extraordinary 
picture. 

Now  the  camp  launch  begins  running  mad¬ 
ly  around  in  circles,  and  we  are  puzzled  to 
see  half  a  dozen  swimmers  strike  out  for  its 
orbit.  One  makes  a  lunge  for  something  in 
the  white  wake,  then  another  and  another, 
and  off  they  go  at  an  eight-mile  clip,  strung 
along  a  tow  line  and  keeping  faces  out  of 
water  by  some  trick  of  position  that  is  be¬ 
yond  our  knowledge. 

The  bathing  period  is  wisely  short,  as  it 
always  is  in  well-conducted  camps,  where 
blue  lips  and  shivers  are  not  highly  re¬ 
garded;  and  while  the  still  unsatisfied  swim¬ 
mers  drip  away  to  their  tents,  we  turn  with 
our  kindly  guide  to  the  straggling  line  of  lit¬ 
tle  buildings  on  the  rugged  rock  of  the  cliff. 

Here  at  hand  is  the  Craft  House,  charm¬ 
ing  as  are  all  of  them,  and  here  are  reminders 
of  the  Sebamooks,  for  the  symbolism,  the 
woodcraft,  the  music,  and  the  poetry  of  the 
American  Indians  color  all  this  camp  life. 
There  is  a  weekly  fire  ceremonial  that  rings 
true  to  the  spirit  of  camp,  and  has  uncon¬ 
scious  grace  and  beauty,  and  toward  this 
central  event  tend  all  the  creative  and  con- 
s^ctive  activities  of  the  busy  days.  The 
girls  choose  their  individual  symbols  and 
use  them  in  conventionalized  design,  after 
the  Indian  manner,  for  the  camp  pin  and 
ring,  the  canoe  pacldles,  the  head-bands  of 
heads,  and  the  ceremonial  dress. 

Through  it  all  runs  a  system  of  honor 


awards  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Seba¬ 
mooks,  but  greater  than  that  is  made  the 
joy  of  the  task;  and  besides  there  is  the 
freest  expression  of  individuality  in  creative 
handicraft.  The  unforgettable  charm  of  it 
ail,  and  the  eager  response  of  eager  youth  to 
its  myriad  suggestions,  set  one  again  pon¬ 
dering  on  systems  of  education,  present  and 
to  come. 

Exactly  fitting  our  thought  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  a  quotation  from  Bishop  J.  L.  Spauld¬ 
ing’s  “Education  and  the  Higher  Life,’’  re¬ 
printed  in  this  camp’s  altogether  admirable 
and  distinctive  booklet.  We  can  not  for¬ 
bear — as  they  used  to  say  long  ago: 


To  run,  to  jump,  to  ride,  to  swim,  to  skate,  to 
sit  in  the  shade  of  trees  by  flowing  water,  to  watch 
the  reapers  at  their  work,  to  look  on  orchards  blos¬ 
soming,  to  dream  in  the  silence  that  lies  amid  the 
hills,  to  feel  the  solemn  loneliness  of  deep  woods,  to 
follow  cattle  as  they  crop  the  sweet-scented  clover, 
to  learn  to  know,  as  one  learns  to  know  a  mother’s 
face,  every  change  that  comes  over  the  heavens, 
from  the  dewy  freshness  of  early  morn  to  the  restful 
calm  of  evening,  from  the  overpowering  mystery  of 
the  star-lit  sky  to  the  look  with  which  the  moon 
smiles  upon  the  earth;  all  this  is  education  of  a 
higher  and  altogether  more  real  kind  than  it  is 
possible  to  receive  within  the  walls  of  a  school;  and 
lacking  this  nothing  shall  have  power  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  in  symmetry  and  completeness. 


There  is  a  watchword  common  among  the 
camps  that  expresses  inclusively  the  virtues 
espiecially  aroused  by  camp  activities.  It  is 
“Camp  Spirit,”  which,  at  its  best,  means  a 
cheerful  self-surrender  to  the  demands  of 
the  common  good,  dr,  more  actively  stated, 
a  ready  and  whole-hearted  participation  in 
the  life  and  interests  of  a  group. 

You  see.  Camp  Spirit,  which  is  a  living, 
workaday  religion  to  every  boy  and  girl  in 
camp,  is  really  good  citizenship,  which  we 
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grown-ups  are  very  apt  to  relegate  to  po¬ 
litical  sp>eeches. 

At  the  long  dinner-table  on  the  porch  of 
our  girls’  camp  there  are  many  empty  places, 
for  three  of  the  tent  groups  are  having  camp 
dinners  at  home.  After  repletion  here, 
pressing  invitations  come  to  us  for  these 
three  other  dinners  in  the  tent  colony. 

Each  of  the  picturesquely  placed  tents  is 
the  summer  home  of  four  or  five  girls  and  a 
councilor;  but  it  is  the  girls  themselves  who 
have  picked  a  fire  site  among  the  rocks; 
have  built  outdoor  fireplaces  of  stone; 
planned  their  menu;  ordered  the  materials 
from  the  storehouse,  and  cooked  over  the 
open  fire  the  dinners  they  are  now  con¬ 
tentedly  consuming.  For  most  of  them, 
reared  in  homes  of  wealth,  all  but  the  eating 
is  an  utterly  novel  exjjerience.  And  it  is 
all  excellently  done  and  rapturously  en¬ 
joyed.  We  sample  (wdth  regret  at  our  fur¬ 
ther  incapacity)  several  sorts  of  vegetable 
and  meat  dishes.  One  of  the  tent  groups  has 
found  a  small  niche  in  the  rocks  and,  build¬ 
ing  their  fire  in  front,  made  of  it  a  primitive 
oven  in  which  they  have  just  cook^  a  most 
appetizing  beefsteak  pie. 

On  Long  Lake  there  is  a  camp  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  field,  purpose,  and  achievement. 
It  is  primarily  a  summer  tutoring-school  for 
older  boys,  fellows  about  to  enter  college, 
or  university  men  who  have  been  flunked 
in  a  few  subjects  and  must  make  up  the  lost 
hours.  Its  director  and  councilors  are  all 
university  men,  experienced  instructors, 
and  the  boys  average  about  five  hours  a  day 
in  serious  study.  This  leaves  them,  of 
course,  a  generous  allowance  of  time  for 
camp  recreation,  with  short,  week-end  canoe 
trips  instead  of  the  usual  longer  ones,  and 
rather  more  of  the  social  amenities  than  is 
encouraged  in  ordinary  boys’  camps,  as  be- 
cometh  men  of  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty. 

Here,  too,  you  will  notice  that  there  is  not 
the  ’isual  ban  on  smoking.  The  majority  of 
directors  prohibit  it  altogether  by  either 
boys  or  councilors,  and  in  consequence  there 
is  generally  some  smoking  on  the  sly.  A  few 
camps  p>ermit  councilors  only  to  smoke. 

A  fertile  director  of  a  Moosehead  Lake 
camp  solves  the  smoking  problem  in  a  char¬ 
acteristically  happy  way.  All  his  boys  who 
bring  written  p)ermission  from  parents  may 
smoke  in  camp,  but  he  and  his  councilors 
swear  off  on  the  first  day.  This  swearing-off 
idea  is  quietly  promoted  until  in  a  day  or 
two  the  boys  begin  to  join  in,  and  soon  the 


entire  camp  has  stopp)ed  of  its  own  indi¬ 
vidual  choice,  and  in  consequence  it  sticks. 

In  general,  it  is  found  that  the  outdoor  life 
and  the  keen  inter-camp  compietition  in 
athletics  is  an  effective  check  on  over-indul¬ 
gence,  where  smoking  is  p)ermitted  at  all. 

The  tutoring  camp,  with  its  well-ordered 
plan  and  pleasantly  scholastic  atmosphere, 
is  charming,  but  one  is  still  more  interested 
in  its  singular  achievements  as  a  bracer  for 
backward  students.  Its  director  p>ermits  us 
a  glance  at  the  records  of  previous  seasons. 
Here  are  the  names  of  the  boys,  with  the 
subjects  they  were  tutored  in  and,  in  the  last 
column,  the  results  of  the  subsequent  exam¬ 
inations  they  took  in  these  subjects.  These 
consist  almost  entirely  of  “pa^ed.”  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  difficult  boy  fail^  in  one  of  the 
five  or  six  subjects  he  had  been  flunked  in 
before  coming,  but  the  percentage  of  suc¬ 
cess  was  not  less  than  ninety. 

Competitive  athletics  take  a  prominent 
place  in  camp  affairs  hereabouts,  and  one 
discovers  that  there  is  an  athletic  associa¬ 
tion  of  camps  to  centralize  these  activities. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  several  track  and  aquatic 
meets  is  to  take  place  in  a  day  or  two  at 
Bridgton,  two  miles  away. 

Bridgton  is  the  metropx>lis  of  this  smiling 
lake  region,  and  it  is  a  summer-camp  center 
of  importance,  as  is  quickly  apparent 
Troops  of  campjers,  each  in  charge  of  a 
councilor,  come  marching  or  riding  in  daily. 
There  is  no  mistaking  them.  The  boys  are 
in  sleeveless  jerseys,  khaki  knickers,  and 
sneakers,  and  the  camp  initials  radiate  large 
in  yellow,  orange,  or  red  from  their  chests. 

The  costumes  of  the  girls’  camps  are  even 
more  picturesque,  but  not  less  practical. 
The  hair  is  worn  Indian  fashion  in  two 
braids  that  hang  before  the  shoulders.  No 
campjer,  of  course,  wears  a  hat.  In  the 
privacy  of  camp,  skirts  are  discarded  for  the 
far  more  sensible  bloomers,  and  a  camp  of 
smaller  girls  has  the  bloomer  equivalent  of 
the  masculine  “shorts,”  with  rolled  stockings; 
and  its  bare-kneed  lassies  are  a  winsome 
sight.  One  camp,  which  has  horses,  rides 
over  in  its  dark  green  bloomers,  another  is 
identified  by  the  golden-yellow  collars  of  its 
white  middies,  and  still  another  by  an  all¬ 
buff  outfit  and  tan  stockings. 

Quite  near  to  Bridgton  one  of  the  smaller 
groups  has  happy  seclusion  among  its  wood¬ 
ed  acres.  The  camp  is  exclusive;  to  visit  it 
a  privilege;  but  one  catches  its  spirit  from 
the  lake  of  an  early  evening^  when  yoimg 
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voices  in  camp-fire  songs  come  clear  and  on  the  Belgrade'  Lakes,  which  we  have 
sweet  across  the  water  from  the  fire  on  the  passed  by,  and  have  a  high  reputation  for 
beach,  and  the  blaze  lights  slim  girl  figures  thoroughness  of  organization,  completeness 
ipinst  the  pine  woods  shadows.  of  equipment,  and  excellence  of  operation. 

This  girls’  camp  presents  a  problem  or  Like  many  others,  this  camp  for  Jewish 
two  not  offered  by  the  more  remote  regions;  girls  is  a  re^bilitated  New  England  farm, 
but  these  are  happily  solved.  The  purchase  The  old  farmhouse,  unlike  most  others,  has 
of  sweets  or  sodas  is  sternly  forbidden,  but  been  given  over  entirely  to  kitchen  and  ex- 
there  is  a  famous  maker  of  pies  near  the  ecutive  duty.  A  big  living-room  was  added 
bead  of  the  lake,  the  patronage  of  whom  is  and  a  great  outdoor  dining-porch  entireh- 
readily  permitted,  and  is  frequent  and  screened  in.  The  girls  live  in  carefully 
regular.  To  secure  a  slice  of  pie  one  merely  planned  and  well-built  new  bungalows,  in 
around  the  lake.  That  is  a  walk  of  groups  of  seven,  and  there  are  porcelain 
seventeen  miles.  Good  home-made  pie  is  wash-basins  within  a  separate  chamber  for 
judged  to  be  safely  free  from  regrettable  each  bungalow.  This  may  not  be  camping, 
ifter-effects  when  taken  on  the  basis  of  a  but  it  is  undoubtedly  comfort, 
seventeen-mile  hike;  and  so  indeed  it  proves.  We  whose  forefathers  pioneered  in  the 
to  the  confounding  of  all  the  antipie  theorists  great  American  wilderness  and  for  whom  the 
since  New  England  was  established.  fine  simplicities  of  real  camping  are  almost 

One  of  the  four  or  five  Jewish  camps  in  a  rite,  and  at  least  a  matter  of  tradition  and 
Maine  is  not  far  from  Bridgton — a  camp  for  sentiment,  are  happy  in  our  heritage.  But 
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pioneered  since  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  be 
expected  to  feel  as  we  do  about  it? 

The  Snake  Man  is  a  perennial  institution 
among  the  summer  camps.  He  is  Allen 
Williams  of  New  York,  an  enthusiastic  nat¬ 
uralist  who  makes  an  annual  lecture  tour 
of  the  camps  with  a  suit-case  full  of  reptiles. 
His  purpose  is  to  disp>el  the  familiar  fears 
and  fallacies  about  snakes.  During  the 
talks  several  good-natured  specimens  are 
produced,  and  soon  boys  and  girls  are  hand¬ 
ling  eight-footers  with  complacency.  There 
is  a  call  for  cameras,  the  campers  photo¬ 
graph  each  other  in  the  thrilling  new  rAle 
of  snake-charmer,  and  the  lecture  ends  with 
a  short  reptile  hunt  in  the  woods. 

And  now  we  must  say  good-by  to  the 
camps,  for  to-morrow  is  Old  Home  day  in 
Bridgton,  and  the  day’s  program  is  to  be 
filled  entirely  by  the  campers.  Early  in  the 
morning  boys  and  girls  for  ten  miles  around 
are  on  the  road  for  the  hike  to  town.  By 
ten  the  squads  are  arriving,  and  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  lake  is  filled  with  small  craft  for 
the  water  races.  There  is  Sekokis  in  its 
canoes,  and  Fessenden’s  small  boys  in  theirs. 
A  dozen  Accomac  girls,  winners  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  by  days  of  high  rating  in  camp  excel¬ 
lence,  come  swinging  in  to  look  on,  for  no 
girls  are  to  take  part.  Wyonegonic  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  troop  of  horse,  and  Eden’s 
skirtless  maidens  are  there  in  a  body.  Wa- 
banaki,  having  been  given  choice  between 
the  meet  and  a  two^ays’  canoeing  trip, 
has  preferred  the  wilds.  The  boys  from 
Oxford  are  among  the  contestants,  with 
crews  from  six  other  camps. 

So,  with  the  townsfolk,  the  summer  visit¬ 
ors,  and  the  campers,  there  are  well-filled 
banks  of  spectators,  and  the  town  is  gay 
with  youth.  But  it  is  the  campers’  day,  and 


even  out  at  the  fair-grounds  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  where  every  one  is  present,  filling  the 
grandstand  to  overflowing,  their  bright  cos¬ 
tumes  and  brighter  faces  strike  the  domi¬ 
nant  note.  Never  was  country  fair  like  this 
before. 

The  baseball  game  out  in  the  fields  is 
between  grown-up  teams,  and  the  track 
events  are  interrupted  at  intervals  by  a  few 
old-time  country  trotting  races.  But  for 
these,  the  whole  track  program  is  filled  by 
boy  campers.  Squads  of  bare-legged  la(h 
go  flashing  by  in  the  running  races.  Over 
there  they  are  putting  the  shot.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  grandstand  the  little  fellows 
are  competing  in  the  high  jump.  The  air  is 
filled  with  excited  treble  shouts  and  cheers. 
At  the  end  is  the  presentation  of  cups,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  volley  after  volley 
of  camp  yells  and  flying  flocks  of  camp  caps 
— then  the  long  hike  home. 

This  meet  is  but  a  part  of  the  developing 
inter-camp  relations  in  the  great  camping 
region.  The  girls  will  have  their  own  meet 
on  a  secluded  lake  later  in  the  summer,  and 
other  events  are  planned  to  take  plaa 
throughout  the  season.  So  the  little  world 
of  the  individual  camp  expands  into  a  big¬ 
ger,  just  as  the  world,  in  later  life,  expands 
for  us  from  towm  and  city  into  countries  and 
continents.  And  exp)erience  broadens  with 
the  wider  vista. 

There  are,  as  is  apparent,  many  kinds  of 
camps  made  to  fit  many  tastes:  large  and 
small,  deliberately  primitive  and  absurdly 
citified  (one  girls’  camp  advertises  electric 
lights,  open  plumbing,  furnace  heat,  and 
long-distance  telephone),  the  wholly  inform¬ 
al  and  the  smugly  nice.  (“The  tey  from 
the  city  needs  to  have  careful  attention 
paid  to  what  he  wears.  .  .  .  Boys  need  to  be 
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taught  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  rather  than  none  at  all.  . 
So  at  tins  camp,”  says  the  booklet,  “boys 
appear  at  table  completely  dressed.”) 

In  some  camps  there  are  religious  services 
every  day.  In  others  the  only  observances 
are  practical  applications  of  the  virtues  in¬ 
cluded  in  Camp  Spirit.  Some  camps  sf)e- 
cialize  in  athletics  and  baseball;  others  try 
to  substitute  for  these  over-familiar  recrea¬ 
tions  the  woodcraft,  mountaineering,  and 
life  in  the  wilds  that  are  distinctive  of  camp, 
and  leave  vivid  and  treasured  memories  for 
the  later  years. 

Of  coiu^  not  all  camps  are  efficient  or 
successful.  With  fees  of  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  for  each  child,  and  a  season  of  but 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  the  possibilities  of  large 
profit  are  a  tempting  bait  for  the  mercenary. 
When  a  camp  is  found  lacking  in  Camp  Spir¬ 
it,  in  all  the  kindly  cooperative  enthusiasms 
that  blossom  so  richly  under  enlightened 
guidance,  the  lack  can  generally  be  traced 
to  a  director  who  loves  children  less  and 
profits  more.  Nowhere  is  there  greater 
need  for  inspired  leadership,  for  a  high  de¬ 
votion,  than  here.  And  sometimes  one  does 
not  find  it. 

A  favorite  trick  of  the  money-makers  is 
to  require  that  their  councilors  bring  in 
three  patrons.  Thus  is  a  camp  ready-made. 
But  other  qualifications  than  success  in 
“business-getting’’  are  needed  in  councilors, 
and  these  camps  usually  fall  to  pieces  at  the 
end  of  each  season,  to  be  rebuilt,  if  possible, 
by  the  same  methods  in  the  following  spring. 
Look  out  for  the  director  who  is  always 
changing  councilors. 

The  business  is,  in  a  sense,  hazardous,  of 


course;  for  a  single  accident  to  a  child,  how¬ 
ever  unavoidable,  will  kill  the  best-estab¬ 
lished  camp  in  a  season.  Some  of  the 
money-getters,  however,  have  little  to  lose, 
for  their  investment  is  comparatively  small. 
They  rent  a  farm,  hire  tents  and  boats, 
draw  councilors  and  help  from,  their  own 
families,  and  put  their  best  foot  foryvard  on 
advertising.  A  well-equipped  plant,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  mean  a  fixed  investment  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  ' ' ' 

How  is  the  conscientious  parent  to 
choose?  The  only  answer  is:  “^ow  your 
man.”  The  problem  of  educating  your 
children  is  not  one  of  plant  but  of  person¬ 
ality.  The  right  man,  with  a  canvas  lean- 
to,  a  few  tin  dishes,  and  flour,  baron,  and 
beans,  will  give  your  boy  fadeless  visions  of 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Camp  di¬ 
rectors  come  out  of  the  wilds  in  the  spring, 
looking  for  you.  Seek  them  out  in  their 
schools  and  colleges  and  get  to  know  them. 
Then  your  question  will  be  answered.  For 
the  right  man  has  the  right  councilors  and 
the  right  boys. 

So  now  we  are  back  from  our  voyage  into 
the  later  childhood,  and  there  is  left  of  it 
only  a  pile  of  booklets  and  photographs  and 
the  memories  they  evoke — memories  of 
vivid  living  and  amazing  growth,  of  expe¬ 
riences  strange,  new,  and  stirring,  that  blend 
oddly  with  those  memories  of  oiur  childhood 
so  long  and  tenderly  cherished.  After  all, 
they  are  fundamentally  alike,  and  we  are 
not  nearly  so  grown-up  as  we  imagined. 
Still,  it  would  have  been  wonderful  to  start 
life  with  such  stimulus  to  high  thinking  and 
true  seeing  as  this.  Our  generation  really 
•  has  done  something  to  make  the  way  plainer 
for  its  children. 
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Andenily,  men  pictured  s^ts. 
And  kept  the  long-flamed  candles 
Burning  at  the  shrines,  alway. 
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So  memory  thy  picture  paints; 

And  at  thy  frot  the  heart-flame, 
Leaping,  ever  turns  the  night  to  day. 
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lENROD  SCHOFIELD  sat  mo- 

P;  rosely  upon  the  back  fence  and 
I  gazed  with  envy  at  Duke,  his 
»■  t  wistful  dog. 

A  bitter  soul  dominated  the  various- 
cur\'ed  and  angular  surfaces  known  by  a 
careless  world  as  the  face  of  Penrod  Scho¬ 
field.  Except  in  solitude,  that  face  was  al¬ 
most  always  cryptic  and  emotionless;  for 
Penrod  approached  his  teens  wearing  an 
expression  carefully  trained  to  be  inscruta¬ 
ble.  Since  the  world  was  sure  to  misunder¬ 
stand  everything,  pure  defensive  instinct 
prompted  him  to  give  it  as  little  as  possible 
to  lay  hold  upon.  Nothing  is  more  impene¬ 
trable  than  the  face  of  a  boy  who  has' 
learned  this,  and  Penrod’s  was  habitually  as 
fathomless  as  the  depth  of  his  hatr^  this' 
morning  for  the  literary  activities  of  Mrs. 
Lora  Rewbush — an  almost  univer^Uy  re¬ 
spected  fellow  citizen,  a  lady  of  charitable 
and  poetic  inclinations,  and  one  of  his  own 
mother’s  most  intimate  friends. 

Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush  had  written  some¬ 
thing  which  she  called  “The  Children’s 
Pageant  of  the  Table  Round;”  and  it  was 
to  be  performed  in  public  that  very  after¬ 
noon  at  the  Women’s  Arts  and  Guild  Hall, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Colored  Infants  Bet¬ 
terment  Society.  And  if  any  flavor  of 
sweetness  remained  in  the  nature  of  Penrod 
Schofield,  after  the  dismal  trials  of  the 
school-week  just  past,  that  problematic,  in¬ 


finitesimal  remnant  was  made  pungent  add 
by  the  imminence  of  his  destiny  to  form 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  spiectacle,  and  to 
declaim  the  loathsome  sentiments  of  a  char¬ 
acter  named  upon  the  program  the  Child 
Sir  Lancelot. 

After  each  rehearsal  he  had  plotted  es¬ 
cape,  and  only  ten  days  earlier  there  had 
been  a  glimmer  of  light:  Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush 
caught  a  very  bad  cold,  and  it  was  hoped  it 
might  develop  into  pneumonia;  but  she  re¬ 
covered  so  quickly  that  not  even  a  rehearsal 
of  the  Children’s  Pageant  was  postponed. 
Darkness  closed  in.  Penrod  had  rather 
vaguely  debated  plans  for  a  self-mutilation 
such  as  would  make  his  appearance  as  the 
Child  Sir  Lancelot  inexp^ent  on  public 
groimds;  it  was  a  heroic  and'  attractive 
thought,  but  the  results  of  som^  extremely 
sketchy  preliminary  experiments  had  caused 
him  to  abandon  it. 

There  was  no  escape;  and  at  last  his  hour 
was  hard  upion  him.  Therefore  he  brooded 
on  the  fence  and  gazed  with  envy  at  his 
wistful  Duke. 

The  dog’s  name  was  undescriptive  of  his 
person,  which  was  obviously  the  result  of  a 
singular  series  of  mesalliances.  He  wore  a 
grizzled  mustache  and  indefinite  whiskers; 
he  was  small  and  shabby,  and  looked  like  an 
old  postman.  Penrod  envied  Duke  because 
he  was  sure  Duke  would  never  be  compelled 
to  be  a  Chfld  Sir  Lancelot.  -  He  thoi^^t  a 
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dog  free  and  unshackled,  to  go  oc  come,  as 
the  wind  listeth.  Penrod  forgot  the  life  he 
led  Duke. 

There  was  a  long  soliloquy  upon  the  fence, 
a  plaintive  monologue  without  words:  the 
boy’s  thoughts  were  adjectives,  but  they 
were  expre^ed  by  a  running  film  of  pictures 
in  his  mind’s  eye,  morbidly  prophetic  of  the 
hideosities  before  him.  Finally  he  sp>oke 
aloud,  with  such  spleen  that  Duke  rose  from 
his  haunches  and  lifted  one  ear  in  keen 
anxiety. 

“  ‘I  bight  Sir  Lancdot  du  Lake,  the  Child, 
Gentul-hearted,  meek,  and  mild. 

What  though  I’m  but  a  littul  child, 
Gentul-heartud,  meek,  and - ’  Oofl” 


like,  so  commodious,  so  suggestive,  had 
ceased  to  fulfil  its  legitimate  function; 
though,  providentially,  it  had  been  at  least 
half  full  of  sawdust  when  the  horse  died. 
Two  years  had  gone  by  since  that  passing; 
an  interregnum  in  transportation  during 
which  Penrod’s  father  was  “thinking”  (he 
explained  sometimes)  of  an  automobile. 
Meanwhile,  the  gifted  and  generous  saw¬ 
dust-box  had  served  brilliantly  in  war  and 
peace:  it  was  Penrod’s  stronghold. 

There  was  a  partially  defaced  sign  upon 
the  front  wall  of  the  box;  this  donjon-keep 
had  known  mercantile  impulses : 

The  O.  K.  RaBiT  Co. 
PENROD  ScHoFiELD  aND  Co. 

All  of  this  except  the  “oof”  was  a  quota-  iNQuiRE  FOR  PRicEs 

tion  from  the  Child 
Sir  Lancelot,  as 
conceived  by  Mrs. 

Lora  Rewbush. 

Choking  upon  it, 

Penrod  slid  down 
from ’the  fence,  and 
with  slow  and 
thoughtful  steps 
entered  a  one- 
stwied  wing  of  the 
stable,  consisting 
(A  a  single  apart¬ 
ment,  floored  with 
cement  and  used 
as  a  storeroom  for 
broken  bric-a-brac, 
old  paint-buckets, 
decayed  garden- 
hose,  worn-out  car¬ 
pets,  dead  furni¬ 
ture,  and  other 
condemned  odds 
and  ends  not  yet 
considered  hopeless 
enough  to  be  given 
away. 

In  one  comer 
stood  a  large  box, 
a  part  of  the  build- 
i^  itself:  it  was 
ei^t  feet  high  and 
open  at  the  t(^, 
uid  it  had  been 
constmcted  as  a 
sawdust  magazine 

from  which  was  drawn  material  for  the  of  the  box;  then,  using  a  kno 
horse’s  bed  in  a  stall  on  the  other  side  of  the  stirrup,  threw  one  leg  over  th 
partition.  The  big  box,  so  high  and  tower-  himself  up,  and  droppn^  within. 


A  BITTER  SOUL 
DOMINATED  THE 
FACE  OF  PENROD 
SCHOFIELD. 
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upon  the  packed  sawdust,  he  was  just  tall 
enough  to  see  over  the  top. 

Duke  had  not  followed  him  into  the  store- 
room,-  but  remained  in  the  op>en  doorway  in 
a  concave  and  pessimistic  attitude.  Penrod 
felt  in  a  dark  cbitier  of  the  box  and  laid 
hands  upon  a  »mple  apparatus  consisting 'of  < 
an  old  bushel-basket  with  a  few  yards  of  > 
clothes-line  tied  to  each  of  its  handles.  He 
passed  the  ends  of  the  lines  over  a  big  spool 
which  revolved  up>on  an  axle  of  wire  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  beam  overhead  and,  with  the 
aid  of  this  improvised  pulley,  lowered  the  ‘ 
empty  basket  until  it  came  to  rest  in  an  up¬ 
right  i>osition  u[X)n  the  floor  of  the  store¬ 
room  at  the  foot  of  the  sawdust  box. 

“Eleva-ter!”  shouted  Penrod.  “Ting- 
ting!”  * 

Duke,  old  and  intelligently  apprehensive, 
approached  slowly,  in  a  semi-circular  man¬ 
ner,  deprecatingly,  but  with  courtesy.  He 
pawed  the  basket  delicately;  then,  as  if  that 
were  all  his  master  had  exp>ected  of  him, 
uttered  one  bright  bark,  sat  down,  and 
looked  up  triumphantly.  His  hypocrisy  was 
shallow:  many  a  horrible  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  taught  him  his  duty  in  this  matter. 

“El-e-ray-ter!”  shouted  Penrod  sternly. 
“You  want  me  to  come  down  there  to  you?” 

Duke  looked  suddenly  haggard.  He 
pawed  the  basket  feebly  again  and,  upon  an¬ 
other  outburst  from  on  high,  prostrated 
himself  flat  and  gave  a  superb  imp>ersona- 
tion  of  a  worm. 

“You  get  in  that  el-e-VAY-ter!” 

Reckless  with  despair,  Duke  jumped  into 
the  basket,  landing  in  "a  disheveled  posture, 
which  he  did  not  alter  until  he  had  been 
draw’n  up  and  poured  out  upon  the  floor  of 
sawdust  within  the  box.  There,  shudder- 
ingly,  he  lay  in  doughiiut  shape  and,  pres¬ 
ently,  slumbered.  1. 

It  was  dark  in  the  box,  a  condition  that 
might  have  been  remedied  by  sliding  back 
a  small  wooden  panel’ on  rtmriers, ‘  which 
would  have  let  in  ample  light  from  the  alley; 
but  Penrod  Schofield  had  of.  late  ceased  to 
avail  himself  of  this.  He' knelt,  and  from  a 
former' soapnbox,  in  a  corner,  took  a  lantern 
without  a  chimney,  and  a  large  oil-can;  the 
leak  in  the  latter  being  so  nearly  impercepti¬ 
ble  that  its  banishment  from  hous^old-  use 
had  seemed  to  Penrod  as  inexplicable  ^  it  • 
was  providential. 

He  shook  the  lantern  near  his*  ear:  nothing 
splashed;  there  was  no  sound  but  a  dry 
clinking.  But  there  was  plenty  of  kerosene 


in  the  can;  and  he  filled  the  lantern,  striking 
a  match  to  illumine  the  op>eration.  Then  he 
lit  the  lantern  and  hung  it  upon  a  nail 
against 'the  wall.  The  sawdust  floor  was 
slightly  impregnated  with  oil,  and  the  (^n 
flame  quivered  in  suggestive  proximity  to 
the  side  of  the' box;  however,  some  rather 
deep  charrings  of  the  plank  against  which 
the  lantern  hung  offer^  evidence  that  the 
arrangement  was  by  no  means  a-  new  one, 
and  indicated  at  least  a  possibility  of  no 
fatality  occurring  this  time. 

Penrod  turned  up  the  surface  of  the  saw¬ 
dust  at  about  the  center  of  the  floor,  and  E 
drew  forth  a  cigar-box  in  which  were  half  a 
dozen  cigarettes,  made  of  hayseed  and  thick 
brown  wrapping-paper,  a  lead-pencil,  an 
eraser,  and  a  small  note-book;  the  cover  of 
which  was  labeled  in  his  own  handwriting: 

“English  Grammar,  Penrod  Schofield— 
Room  6,  Ward  School  Nomber  Seventh.” 

The  first  page  of  this  book  wus  purely  | 
academic;  but  the  study  of  English  unde¬ 
filed  terminated  with  a  slight  jar  at  the  top 
of  the  second:  “Nor  must  an  adverb  be 
used  to  modif - ” 

Immediately  followed: 

“HaRoLD  RaMoREZ  THE  RoaDaGENT 
or  Wild  life  among  The  Rockies."  | 

And  the  subsequent  entries  in  the  book  ap-  | 
peared  to  have  little  concern  with  Room  6, 
Ward  Schcx)l  Nomber  Seventh. 

The  author  of  “Harold  Ramorez,”  etc., 
lit  one  of  the  hayseed  cigarettes,  seated 
himself  comfortably,  with  his  back  against 
the  wall  and  his  right  shoulder  just  under 
the  lantern,  elevated  his  knees  to  support 
the  note-book,  turned  to  a  blank  page,  and 
wrote,  slowly  and  earnestly:  ,  ■  - 

“CHAPITER  THE  SIXTH.” 

He  took  a  knife  from  his  pocket  and 
broodingly,  his  eyes  upon  the  inward  em¬ 
bryos  of  vision,  sharjjened  his:pencil.>  .^fter 
that,  he  extended  a  foot  and  meditatively 
rubbed  Duke’s  back"  witii  the  side  of  his 
shoe.  Creation,  with  Peqrod,  did  not  leap, 
full-armed,  from  the  brain;- but; finally- he 
began  to  produce.  He  wrote  very  slowly  at 
first, -and  then  with  increasing- rapidity; 
faster  and  faster,  gathering  momentum  and 
growing  more  and  more  fevered  as  he  sp^, 
till  atiast  the  true  fire  came,  without  which 
no  lamp  of  real  literature  may  be  made  to 
burn. 
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Mr.  Wilson  reched  for  his  gun  but  our  hero  had 
him"covered  and  sron'said  Well  I  guess  you  dont 
come  any  of  that  on  ine  my  freind.  ^  ^ 

Well  what  makK^X®^  about  it’  sneered  the 

other  bitting  his  lip 'so  savageley  that  the  blood  ran 
You  are  nothing  but  .a  comon-  Roadagent  any  way 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  be  bafled  by  such,  Ramorez 
laughed  at  this  and  kep  Mr  Wilson  covered  by  his 
ottdmatick.  _  '  ' 

Soon  the  two  meh’were'struggling  together  in  the’ 
deathroes  but  soon  Mr  VV'ilson  got  him  bound  and 
gaged  his  mouth  and  went  away  for  awhile  leavin 
our  hero,  it  was  dark  and  he  writhd  at  his  bontb 
writhing  on  the  floor  wile  the  rats  came  out  of  their 
holes  and  bit  him  and  vemim  got  all  over  him  from 
the  floor  of  that  helish  spot  but'  soon  he  manged  to 
push  the  gag  out  of  his  mouth  with  the  end  of  his 
toungeu  and  got  all  his  bonds  off 
Soon  Mr  Wilson  came  back  to  tant  him  with  his 
helpless  condition  flowed  by  his  gang  of  detectives 
and  they  said  Oh  look  at  Ramorez  sneering  at  his 
plight  and  tanted  him'with  his  helpless- condition 
bemuse  Ramorez  had  put  the  bonds  back  sos  he 
would  look  the  same  but  could  throw  them  off  him 
when  he  wanted  to  Just  look  at  him  now  sneered 
they.  To  hear  him  talk  you  would  thought  he  was 
hot  stuff  and  they  said  Look  at  him  nov^hini'that 
wa$  going  to  do  so  much.  Oh  I  would  not  like  to  be 
in  his  fix.  ^  ... 

Soon  Harold  got  mad  at  this  and  jumi>ed  up 
with  biasing  eyes  throwin  off  his  bonds  like  they 
were  air  Ha  Ha  sneered  he  I  guess  you  better  not 
talk  so  much  next  time  Soon  there  flowed  another 
awful  struggle  and  siezin  his  ottomatick  back  from 
Mr  Wilson  he  shot  two  of  the  detectives  through 
the  heart  Bang  Bang  went  the  ottomatick  and  two 
more  went  to  meet  their  Maker  Only  two  detec¬ 
tives  left  now  and  so  he  stabbed  one  and  the  scon- 
drel  went  to  meet  his  Maker  for  now  our  hero  was 
fighting  for  his  very  life.  It  was  dark  in  there  now 
for  night  had  falen  and  a  terrible  view  met  the  eye 
Blood  was  just  all  over  everjthing  and  the  rats  were 
eatin  the  dead  men. 

Soon  our  hero  manged  to  get  his  back  to  the  wall 
for  he  was  fighting  for  his  very  life  now  and  shot  Mr 
Wilson  through  the  abodmen  Oh  said  Mr  Wilson 

you - (The  dashes  are  Penrod's.) 

Mr  Wilson  stagerd  back  vile  oaths  soilin  his  lips 

for  he  was  in  pain  Why  you - you  sneered 

he  I  will  get  you  yet - you  Harold  Ramorez 

The  remainin  scoundrel  had  an  ax  which  he  came 
near  our  heros  head  with  but  missed  him  and  remand 
stuck  in  the  wall  Our  heros  amunition  was  exausted 
what  was  he  to  do,  the  remanin  scondrel  would  soon 
get  his  ax  lose  so  our  hero  sprung  froward  and  bit 
him  till  his  teeth  met  in  the  flech  for  now  our  hero 
was  fighting  for  his  very  life  At  this  the  remanin 
scondrel  also  cursed  and  swore  vile  oaths  Oh  sneered 

he - you  Harold  Ramorez  what  did 

you  bite  me  for  Yes  sneered  Mr  Wilson  also  and  he 
has  shot  me  in  the  abodmen  too  the - 

Soon  they  were  both  cursin  and  reviln  him  to¬ 
gether  Why  you - ^ - sneered 

they  what  did  you  want  to  injure  us  for - you  Har¬ 

old  Ramorez  you  are  no  better  than  anybody  else 

and  you  are  a - 

S(wn  our  hero  could  stand  this  no  longer  If  you 
could  learn  to  act  like  gentlmen  said  he  I  would  not 
do  any  more  to  you  now  and  your  low  vile  exppres- 


ions  have  not  got  any  effect  on  me  only  to  injure 
your  own  self  when  you  go  to  meet  your  Maker  Oh 
I  guess  you  have  hjid  enogh  for  one  day  and  I  think 
you  have  learned  a  lesson  and  will  not  soon  atemp 
to  beapd  Ha'rold  Ramorez  again  so  with  a  tanting 
<  lau^jR.cooly  lit  a  cigarrete  and  takin  the  keys  of 
the  ceU  from  Mr  WilsMs  poket  went  on  out. 

Soon  Mr  WUson  and  the  wonded  detective 
manged  to  bind'  up  their  wonds  and  got  up  off  the 

floor - it  I  will  have  that  dasstads  life  now 

sneered  they  if  we  have'to  swing  for  it - 

- him  he  shall  not  eccape  us  again  the  low 

dowm - 

Chapiter  seventh 

- 

A  mule  train  of  heavily  laden  burros  laden  with 
gold  from  the  mines  was  to  be  seen  wandering 
among  the  highest  clifts  and  gorgs  of  the  Rocky  Mts 
and  a  tall  man  with  a  long  silken  mustash  could  be 
heard  cursin  vile  oaths'-b^use  he  well  knew  this 

was  the  lair  of  Harold  Ramorez  Why - 

-  you  you  - - -  mules  you 

sneered  he  because  the  poor  mules  were  not  able  to 

go  any  quicker -  you  I  will  show  you  WTiy 

- it  sneered  he  his 

oaths  growing  viler  and  viler  I  will  whip  you - 

- you  SOS  you  will 

not  be  able  to  walk  for  a  week - you  you 

mean  old - -  - - 

- mules 

Scarcly  had  the  \ile  words  left  his  lips  when - 

“Penrod!" 

It  was  his  mother’s  voice,  calling  from  the 
back  porch. 

Simultaneously,  the  noon  whistles  began 
to  blow  far  and  near;  and  the  romancer  in 
the  sawdust-box,  summoned  prosaically  from 
far  mountain  passes  above  the  clouds, 
paused  with  stubby  pencil  half-way  from  lip 
to  knee.  His  eyes  were  shining:  there  was  a 
rapt  sweetness  in  his  gaze.  As  he  wrote  his 
burden  had  grown  lighter;  thoughts  of  Mrs. 
Lora  Rewbush  had  almost  left  him;  and  in 
particular  as  he  recounted  (even  by  the 
chaste  dash)  the  annoyed  expressions  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  wounded  detective,and  the 
silken  mustached  mule-driver,  he  had  felt 
mysteriously  relieved  concerning  the  Child 
Sir  Lancelot.  Altogether  he  looked  a  better 
and  a  brighter  boy. 

“Pen-rod!" 

The  rapt  look  faded  slowly.  He  sighed, 
but  moved  not. 

“Pen-rod!  We’re  having  lunch  early  just 
on  your  account,  so  you’ll  have  plenty  of 
time  to  be  dressed  for  the  pageant.  Hur¬ 
ry!” 

There  was  silence  in  Penrod’s  aerie. 

“Pen-rod!" 

Mrs.  Schofield’s  voice  sounded  nearer, 
indicating  a  threatened  approach.  Penrod 
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bestined  him- 
self:  he  blew 
out  the  lantern, 
and  shouted 


“Well,  ain  1 1 
coming  fast’s  I 
can?” 

“Do  hurr)’^,” 
returned  the 
voice,  with¬ 
drawing,  and 
the  kitchen  door 
could  be  heard 
to  close. 

Languidly, 

Penrod  proceed¬ 
ed  to  set  his 
house  in  order. 

Replacing  his 
manuscript  and 
pencil  in  the 
dgar-box,  he 
carefully  buried 
the  cigar-box  in 
the  sawdust,  put 
the  lantern  and 
oil-can  back  in 
the  soap-box, 
adjusted  the 
elevator  for  the 
reception  of 
Duke,  and,  in 

hd  uncertain  - - 

tone,  invited  the  the  author  of  “  ha 

devoted  animal  seed  cigarettes,  turi 

to  enter.  earni 

Duke  stretch¬ 
ed  himself  amiably,  affecting  not  to  hear; 
and  when  this  pretense  became  so  ob¬ 
vious  that  even  a  dog  could  keep  it  up 
no  longer,  sat  down  in  a  corner,  facing  it,  his 
back  to  his  master,  and  his  head  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  nose  upward,  suppiorted  by  the  conver¬ 
gence  of  the  two  walls.  This,'  from  a  dog,  is 
the  last  word,  the  comble  of  the  immutable. 
Penrod  commanded;  stormed;  tried  gentle- 
n^;. persuaded  with  honeyed  words  and 
pictured  rewards.  Duke’s  eyes  looked  back¬ 
ward;  otherwise  he  moved  not.  Time 
elapsed.  Penrod  stooped  to  flattery,  finally 
to  insincere  caresses;  then,  losing  patience, 
^uted  sudden  threats.  Duke  remained 
unmovable,  frozen,  fast  to  his  great  gesture 
of  implacable  despair.  ’  ' 

A  footstep  soimded  on  the  threshold  of 
the  storeroom. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “HAROLD  RAMOREZ”  LIT  ONE  OF  THE  HAY¬ 
SEED  CIGARETTES,  TURNED  TO  A  BLANK  PAGE,  AND  WROTE,  SLOWLY 
AND  EARNESTLY;  “CHAPITER  THE  SIXTH.’’ 


“Penrod,  come  down  from  that  box  this 
instant!” 

■  “Ma’am?” 

“Are  you  up  in  that  sawdust-box  again?” 
As  Mrs..  Schofield  had  just  heard  her  son’s 
voice  issue  from  the  box,  and  also,  as  she 
knew  he  was  there  anyhow,  her  question 
must  have  been  put  for  oratorical  purposes 
only.  “Because  if  you  are,”  she  continued 
promptly,  “I’m  going  to  ask  your  papa  not 
to  let  you  play  there  any - ” 

Penrod’s  forehead,  his  eyes,  the  tops  of 
his  ears,  and  most  of  his  hair,  became  visible 
to  her  at  the  top  of  the  box.  “I  ain’t  ‘play¬ 
ing,’  ”  he  said  indignantly. 

“Well,  what  are  you  doing?” 

“Just  coming  down,”  he  replied,  in  a 
grieved  but  patient  tone. 

“Then  why  don’t  yavi- come?" 
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“I  got  Duke  here.  I  got  to  get  him  down, 
haven’t  I?  You  don’t  suppose  I  want 
to  leave  a  poor  dog  in  here  to  star\’e,  do 
you?” 

“Well,  hand  him  down  over  the  side  to 
me.  Let  me - ” 

“I’ll  get  him  down  all  right,”  said  Pen- 
rod.  “I  got  him  up  here,  and  I  guess  I  can 
get  him  down!” 

“Well  then,  do  it!” 

“I  will  if  you’ll  let  me  alone.  If  you’ll  go 
on  back  to  the  house  I  promise  to  be  there 
inside  of  two  minutes.  Honest!” 

He  put  extreme  urgency  into  this,  and 
his  mother  turned  toward  the  house.  “If 
you’re  not  there  in  two  minutes - ” 

“I  wUl  be!” 

After  her  departure,  Penrod  expended 
some  finalities  of  eloquence  upon  Duke, 
then  disgustedly  gathered  him  up  in  his 
arms,  dump)ed  him  into  the  basket  and, 
shouting  sternly,  “All  in  for  the  ground- 
floor — step  back  there,  madam — all  ready, 
Jim,”  lowered  dog  and  basket  to  the  floor  of 
the  storeroom.  Duke  sprang  out  in  tu¬ 
multuous  relief,  and  bestowed  frantic  affec¬ 
tion  upon  his  master  as  the  latter  slid  down 
from  the  box. 

Penrod  dusted  himself  sketchily,  experi¬ 
encing  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  dulled  by  the 
overhanging  afternoon,  perhaps,  but  per¬ 
ceptible:  he  had  the  feeling  of  one  who  has 
been  true  to  a  cause.  The  operation  of  the 
elevator  was  unsinful  and,  save  for  the 
shock  to  Duke’s  nerxous  system,  it  was 
harmless;  but  Penrod  could  not  possibly 
have  brought  himself  to  exhibit  it  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother  or  any  other  grown 
person  in  the  world.  The  reasons  for  se- 
crecj'  were  undefined;  at  least,  Penrod  did 
not  define  them. 

After  lunch  his  mother  and  his  sister 
Margaret,  aged  nineteen,  dressed  him  for 
the  sacrifice.  They  stood  him  near  his 
mother’s  bedroom  window  and  did  what 
they  would  to  him. 

During  the  earlier  anguishes  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  he  was  mute,  exce^ing  the  pathos  of 
the  stricken  calf  in  the  shambles;  but  a 
student  of  eyes  might  have  perceived 
in  his  soul  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  a  sinister  uprising.  At  a  rehearsal  (in 
citizens’  clothes)  attended  by  mothers  and 
grown-up  sisters,  Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush  had 
announced  that  she  wished  the  costuming  to 
be  “as  medieval  and  artistic  as  possible.” 
Otherwise,  and  as  to  details,  she  said,  she 


would  leave  the  costumes  entirely  to  the 
good  taste  of  the  children’s  parents. 

Mrs.  Schofield  and  Margaret  were  no 
archeologists,  but  they  knew  that  their 
taste  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  other  moth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  concerned;  so  with  perfect 
confidence  they  had  planned  and  executed 
a  costume  for  Penrod;  and  the  only  misgiv¬ 
ing  they  felt  was  connected  with  the  tracta- 
bility  of  the  Child  Sir  Lancelot  himself. 

Stripped  to  his  underwear,  he  had  been 
made  to  wash  himself  vehemently;  then 
they  began  by  shrouding  his  legs  in  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings,  once  blue  but  now  mostly 
whitish.  Upon  Penrod  they  visibly  sur¬ 
passed  mere  ampleness;  but  they  were  long, 
and  it  required  only  a  rather  loose  imagina¬ 
tion  to  assume  that  they  were  tights. 

The  upper  part  of  his  body  was  next  con¬ 
cealed  from  \new  by  a  garment  so  peculiar 
that  its  description  becomes  difiScult.  In 
1886,  Mrs.  Schofield,  then  unmarried,  had 
worn  at  her  “coming-out  party”  a  dress  of 
vivid  salmon  silk  which  had  been  remodeled 
after  her  marriage  to  accord  with  various 
epochs  of  fashion  until  a  final,  unskilful 
campaign  at  a  dye-house  had  left  it  in  a 
condition  certain  to  attract  much  attention 
to  the  wearer.  Mrs.  Schofield  had  consid¬ 
ered  giving  it  to  Della,  the  cook;  but  had 
decid^  against  it,  because  you  never  could 
tell  how  Della  was  going  to  take  things,  and 
cooks  were  scarce. 

It  may  have  been  the  word  “medieval” 
(in  Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush’s  rich  phrase)  which 
had  inspired  the  idea  for  a  last  and  con¬ 
spicuous  usefulness;  at  all  events,  the  bodice 
of  that  once  salmon  dress,  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied  and  moderated,  now  took  a  position,  for 
its  farewell  appearance  in  society,  upon  the 
back,  breast,  and  arms  of  the  Child  Sir 
Lancelot. 

The  area  thus  costumed  ceased  at  the 
waist,  leaving  a  Jaeger-like  and  unmedieval 
gap  thence  to  the  tops  of  the  stockings.  The 
inventive  genius  of  woman  triumphantly 
bridged  it,  but  in  a  manner  which  imposes 
upon  history  almost  insuperable  delicacies 
of  description.  Penrod’s  father  was  an  old- 
fashioned  man:  the  twentieth  century  had 
failed  to  shake  his  faith  in  red  flannel  for 
cold  weather;  and  it  was  while  Mrs.  Scho¬ 
field  was  putting  away  her  husband’s  winter 
underwear  that  she  perceived  how  hope¬ 
lessly  one  of  the  elder  specimens  had  dwin¬ 
dled;  and  simultaneously  she  received  the 
inspiration  which  resulted  in  a  pair  of  trunks 
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{or  the  Child  Sir  Lancelot,  and  added  an 
earnest  bit  of  color,  as  well  as  a  genuine 
touch  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  his  costume. 
Reversed,  fore  to  aft,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  legs  cut  off,  and  strips  of  silver 
braid  covering  the  seams,  this  garment, 
she  felt,  was  not  traceable  to  its  original 
source. 

When  it  had  been  placed  upon  Penrod, 
the  stockings  were  attached  to  it  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  safety-pins,  not  very  i>erceptible  at  a 
distance.  Next,  after  being  severely  warned 
against  stooping,  Penrod  got  his  feet  into 
the  slippers  he  wore  to  dancing-school — 
“patent-leather  pumps”  now  decorated  with 
large  pink  rosettes. 

“If  I  can’t  stoop,”  he  began,  smolder- 
ingly,  “I’d  like  to  know  how’m  I  goin’  to 
kneel  in  the  p)ag - ” 

“You  must  managel”  This,  uttered 
through  pins,  was  evidently  thought  to  be 
sufficient. 

They  fastened  some  ruching  about  his 
slender  neck,  pinned  ribbons  at  random  all 
over  him,  and  then  Margaret  thickly  pow’- 
dered  his  hair. 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  all  right,”  she  said,  reply¬ 
ing  to  a  question  put  by  her  mother.  “They 
always  powdered  their  hair  in  Colonial 
times.” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  right  to  me — exactly,” 
objected  Mrs.  Schoheld,  gently.  “Sir 
Lancelot  must  have  been  ever  so  long  before 
Colonial  times.” 

“That  doesn’t  matter,”  Margaret  reas¬ 
sured  her.  “Nobody’ll  know  the  difference 
—Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush  least  of  all.  I  don’t 
think  she  knows  a  thing  about  it,  though, 
of  course,  she  does  write  splendidly  and  the' 
words  of  the  pageant  are  just  beautiful. 
Stand  still,  Penrod!”  (The  author  of  “Har¬ 
old  Ramorez”  had  moved  convulsively.) 
“Besides,  powdered  hair’s  always  becoming. 
Look  at  him.  You’d  hardly  know  it  was 
Penrod!” 

The  pride  and  admiration  with  which  she 
pronounced  this  undeniable  truth  might 
have  been  thought  tactless,  but  Penrod,  not 
analytical,  found  his  spirits  somewhat  ele¬ 
vated.  No  mirror  was  in  his  range  of  vision 
and,  though  he  had  submitted  to  cursory 
measurements  of  his  person,  a  week  earlier, 
he  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
costume.  He  began  to  form  a  not  unpleas¬ 
ing  mental  picture  of  his  appearance,  some¬ 
thing  somewhere  between  the  portraits  of 
George  Washington  and  a  vivid  memory  of 
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Miss  Julia  Marlowe  at  a  matinee  of 
“Twelfth  Night.” 

He  was  additionally  cheered  by  a  sword 
which  had  been  borrowed  from  a  neighbor, 
who  was  a  Knight  of  Pythias.  Finally  there 
was  a  mantle,  an  old  golf  cape  of  Marga¬ 
ret’s.  Fluffy  polka-dots  of  white  cotton 
had  been  sewed  to  it  generously;  also  it 
was  ornamented  with  a  large  cross  of  red 
flannel,  suggested  by  the  picture  of  a  Cru¬ 
sader  in  a  newspaper  advertisement.  The 
mantle  was  fastened  to  his  shoulder  (that  is, 
to  the  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Schofield’s  ex¬ 
bodice)  by  means  of  large  safety-pins,  and 
arranged  to  hang  down  behind  him,  touch¬ 
ing  his  heels,  but  obscuring  nowise  the  glory 
of  his  fagade.  Then,  at  last,  he  was  allowed 
to  step  before  a  mirror. 

It  was  a  full-length  glass,  and  the  worst 
immediately  happened.  It  might  have 
been  a  little  less  violent,  perhaps,  if  Pen¬ 
rod’s  expectations  had  not  been  so  richly 
and  poetically  idealized;  but  as  things  were, 
the  revolt  was  volcanic. 

Victor  Hugo’s  account  of  the  fight  with 
the  devil-fish,  in  “Toilers  of  the  Sea,”  en¬ 
courages  a  belief  that,  had  Hugo  lived  and 
increased  in  power,  he  might  have  been 
equal  to  a  proper  recital  of  the  half-hour 
which  followed  Penrod’s  first  sight  of  him¬ 
self  as  the  Child  Sir  Lancelot.  But  Mr. 
Wilson  himself,  dastard  but  eloquent  foe  of 
Harold  Ramorez,  could  not  have  expressed, 
with  all  the  vile  dashes  at  his  command, 
the  sentiments  which  animated  Penrod’s 
bosom  when  the  instantaneous  and  unal¬ 
terable  conviction  descended  upon  him 
that  he  was  intended  by  his  loved  ones  to 
make  a  public  spectacle  of  himself  in  his 
sister’s  stockings  and  part  of  an  old  dress  of 
his  mother’s. 

To  him  these  familiar  things  were  not 
disguised  at  all;  there  was  no  possibility 
that  the  whole  world  would  not  know  them 
at  a  glance.  The  stockings  were  worse  than 
the  bodice.  He  had  been  assured  that  these 
could  not  be  recognized,  but,  seeing  them  in 
the  mirror,  he  was  sure  that  no  human  eye 
could  fail  at  first  glance  to  detect  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  himself  and  the  former  pur¬ 
poses  of  these  stockings.  Fold,  wrinkle, 
and  void  shrieked  their  history  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  tongues,  invoking  earthquake,  eclipse, 
and  blue  ruin.  The  frantic  youth’s  final 
submission  was  only  obtained  after  a  pain¬ 
ful  telephonic  conversation  between  himself 
and  his  father,  the  latter  having  been  called 
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up  and  upon,  by  the  exhausted  Mrs.  Scho¬ 
field,  to  subjugate  his  offspring  by  wire,  w 
j.  -  The  two  ladies  made'  all  p>ossible  haste, 
after  this,  to  deliver  Penrod  into  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush;  nevertheless  they 
found  opportunity  to  exchange  earnest  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  his  not  having  recognized 
the  humble  but  serviceable  paternal  gar¬ 
ment  now  brilliant  about  the  Lancelotish 
middle.  A^pgether  they  felt  that  the  cos¬ 
tume  was  a  success.  Penrod  looked  like 
nothing  ever  remotely  imagined  by  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  or  Alfred  Tennyson;  for 
that  matter,  he  looked  like  nothing  ever.be- 
fore  seen  on  earth;  but, as  Mrs.  Schofield 
and  Margaret  took  their  places  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  Women’s  Arts  and  Guild  Hall, 
the  anxiety  they  felt  concerning  Penrod’s 
elocutionary  and  gesticular  powers,  so  soon 
to  be  put  to  public  test,  was  pleasantly  tem¬ 
pered  by  their  satisfaction  that,  owing  to 
their  efforts,  his  outward  appearance  would 
be  a  credit  to  the  family. 

The  Child  Sir  Lancelot  found  himself  in  a 
large  anteroom  behind  the  stage — a  room 
crowded  with  excited  children,  all  about 
equally  medieval  and  artistic.  Penrod  was 
less  conspicuous  than  he  thought  himself, 
but  he  was  so  preoccupied  with  his  own 
shame,  steeling  his  nerves  to  meet  the  first 
inevitable  taunting  reference  to  his  sister’s 
stockings,  that  he  failed  to  p>erceive  there 
were  others  present  in  much  of  his  own  un¬ 
manned  condition.  Retiring  to  a  comer 
immediately  upon  his  entrance,  he  managed 
to  unfasten  the  mantle  at  the  shoulders  and, 
drawing  it  round  him,  pinned  it  again  at  his 
throat  so  that  it  concealed  the  rest  of  his 
costume.  This  i)ermitted  a  temporary  re¬ 
lief,  but  increased  his  horror  of  the  moment 
when,  in  pursuance  of  the  action  of  the 
“pageant,”  the  sheltering  garment  must  be 
cast  aside. 

Some  of  the  other  child  knights  were  also 
keeping  their  mantles  close  abbut  them.  A 
few  of  the  enyied  opulent  flung  their  man¬ 
tles  back  from  their  shoulders  airily,  show¬ 
ing  off  hired  splendors'-from  a  professional 
costumer’s  stock.  One  or  two  were  insult¬ 
ing  examples  of  (>arental  indulgence,  par¬ 
ticularly  little  iMaurice  Levj^'^the  Child  Sir 
Galahad.  This  'shrinking  person  went 
clamhrously  about,  njaking  it  knowfi  every- 
where  that  the  best  tailor  in  town  had  been 
dazzled  by  a  great  sum  into  constructing 
his  costume.  It  consisted  of  blue  velvet 
knickerbockers,  a  white  satin  waistcoat, 


and  a  beautifully  cut  little  swallow-tailed 
coat  with  pearl  buttons.  The  medieval  and 
artistic  triumph  was  completed  by  a  mantle 
of  yellow  velvet,  and  little  white  boots, 
sporting  gold  tassels. 

All  this  radiance  paused  in  a  brilliant 
career  and  addressed  the  Child  Sir  Lancelot, 
gathering  an  immediately  formed  semi-cir¬ 
cular  audience  of  little  girls.  Woman  was 
ever  the  trailer  of  magnificence. 

“What  yoti  got  on,”  inquired  Mr.  Levy, 
after  dispensing  information,  “under  that 
ole  golf  cape?” 

Penrod  looked  upon  him  coldly.  At  other 
times  his  questioner  would  have  approached 
him  with  deference,  even  with  apprehension. 
But  to-day  the  Child  Sir  Galahad  was  some¬ 
what  intoxicated  with  the  power  of  his  own 
beauty. 

.“What  you  got  on?”  he  repeated. 

“Oh,  nothin’,”  said  Penrod,  with  an  in¬ 
difference  assumed  at  great  cost  to  his 
nervous  system. 

The  elate  Maurice  was  inspired  to  be  a 
wit.  “Then  you’re  nakid!”  he  shouted  ex¬ 
ultantly.  “Penrod  Schofield  says  he  hasn’t 
got  nothin’  on  under  that  old  golf  cape! 
He’s  nakid,  he’s  nakid!” 

The  indelicate  little  girls  giggled  delight¬ 
edly,  and  a  javelin  pierced  the  inwards  of 
Penrod  when  he  saw  that  the  Child  Elaine, 
amber-curled  and  beautiful  Marjorie  Jones, 
lifted  golden  laughter  to  the  ghastly  jest. 
Other  boys  and  girls  came  flocking  to  the 
uproar.  “He’s  nakid,  he’s  nakid!”  shrieked 
the  Child  Sir  Galahad.  “Penrod  Schofield’s 
nakid!  He’s  na-a-a-kidl" 

“Hush,  hush!”  said  Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush, 
pushing  her  way  into  the  group.  “Remem¬ 
ber,  we  are  all  little  knights  and  ladies  to¬ 
day.  Little  kni^ts  and  ladies  of  the  Table 
Round  would  not  make  so  much  noise.  Now 
children,  we  must  begin  to  take  our  places 
on  the  stage,  f  Is  everybody /here?”  .  . 

Penrod  made  his  escape  under  cover  of 
this  .diversion:  he  slid  behind  Mrs.  Lora 
Rewbush  and,  being  near  a  door,  opened  it 
unnoticed  and  went  out  quickly,  closing  it 
behind  him.  He  found  himself  in  a  narrow 
and  vacant  hallway  which  led  to  a  door 
marked  “Janitor’s  Room.”  ., 

Burning  with  outrage,  heart-sick  at  the 
sweet,  ■  cold-blooded  laughter  of  Marjorie 
Jones,  Penrod  rested  his  elbows  upon  a 
window-sill  and  speculated  upon  the  effects 
of  a  leap  from  the  second  story.  One  of  the 
reasons  he  gave  it  up  was  his  desire  to  live 
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on  Maurice  Levy’s  account:  already  he  was 
forming  educational  plans  for  the  Child  Sir 
Galahad. 

A  stout  man  in  blue  overalls  passed 
through  the  hallway  muttering  to  himself 
petulantly.  “I  reckon  they’ll  find  that  hall 
hot  enough  now!”  he  said,  conveying  to 
Penrod  an  impression  that  some  too  femi¬ 
nine  women  had  sent  him  upon  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  errand  to  the  furnace.  He  went 
into  the  Janitor’s  Room  and,  emerging  a 
moment  later,  minus  the  ov'eralls,  passed 
Penrod  again  with  a  bass  rumble — “Bern 
’em!”  it  seemed  he  said — and  made  a 
gloomy  exit  by  the  door  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hallway. 

The  conglomerate  and  delicate  rustle  of  a 
large,  well-bred  audience  was  heard  as  the 
janitor  opened  and  closed  the  door;  and 
sudden  stage-fright  seized  the  boy.  The 
orchestra  began  an  overture  and,  at  that, 
Penrod,  trembling  violently,  tiptoed  down 
the  hall  into  the  Janitor’s  Room.  It 
was  a  cul-de-sac:  there  was  no  outlet 
save  by  the 
way  he  had 
come. 

Despairingly 
he  doffed  his 
mantle  and 
looked  down 
upon  himself 
for  a  last  sick¬ 
ening  assur¬ 
ance  that  the 
stockings  were 
as  obviously 
and  disgrace¬ 
fully  Margar¬ 
et’s  as  they 
had  seemed  in 
the  mirror  at 
home.  For  a 
moment  he 
was  encour¬ 
aged:  p>erhaps 
he  w’as  no 
worse  than 
some  of  the 
other  boys. 

Then  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  a  safety-pin  had  opened ;  it  was  one 
of  those  connecting  the  stockings  with  his 
trunks.  He  sat  down  to  fasten  it  and  his 
eye  fell  for  the  first  time  with  particular  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  trunks.  Until  this  instant 
he  had  been  preoccupied  with  the  stockings. 


Slowly  recognition  dawned  in  his  eyes. 

The  Schofields’  house  stood  on  a  corner 
at  the  intersection  of  two  main-traveled 
streets;  the  fence  was  low,  and  the  publicity 
obtained  by  the  washable  portion  of  the 
family  apparel,  on  Mondays,  had  often  been 
painful  to  Penrod;  for  boys  have  a  peculiar 
sensitiveness  in  these  matters.  A  plain, 
matter-of-fact  washerwoman,  employed  by 
Mrs.  Schofield,  never  left  anything  to  the 
imagination  of  the  passer-by;  and  of  all  her 
calm  display  the  scarlet  flaunting  of  his 
father’s  winter  wear  had  most  abashed  Pen- 
rod.  One  day  Marjorie  Jones,  all  gold  and 
starch,  had  passed  when  the  dreadful  things 
were  on  the  line:  Penrod  had  hidden  himself, 
shuddering.  The  whole  town,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced,  knew  these  garments  intimately 
and  derisively. 

And  now,  as  he  sat  in  the  janitor’s  chair, 
the  horrible  and  paralyzing  recognition 
came.  He  had  not  an  instant’s  doubt  that 
every  fellow  actor,  as  well  as  every  soul  in 
the  audience,  would  recognize  what  his 
mother  and 
sister  had  put 
upon  him.  For 
as  the  awful 
truth  became 
plain  to  him¬ 
self  it  seemed 
blazoned to  the 
world;  and  far, 
far  louder  than 
the  stockings, 
the  trunks  did 
fairly  bellow 
the  grisly  se¬ 
cret:  whose 
they  were  and 
WHAT  they 
were! 

Most  people 
have  suffered 
in  a  dream  the 
e.xperience  of 
finding  them¬ 
selves  very  in- 
adequately 
clad  in  the 
midst  of  a 
crowd  of  well-dressed  people;  and  such 
dreamer’s  sensations  are  comparable  to 
Penrod’s,  though  faintly,  because  Penrod 
was  awake  and  in  much  too  full  possession 
of  the  most  active  capacities  for  anguish. 

A  human  male  whose  dress  has  been 
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damaged,  or  reveals  some  vital  lack,  suffers 
from  a  hideous  and  shameful  loneliness 
which  makes  every  second  absolutely  un¬ 
bearable  until  he  is  again  as  others  of  his  sex 
and  species;  and  there  is  no  act  or  sin  what¬ 
ever  too  desperate  for  him  in  his  struggle  to 
attain  that  condition.  Also  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  embarrassment  possible  to  a 
woman  which  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  man 
under  corresponding  circumstances;  and  in 
this  a  boy  is  a  man.  Gazing  upon  the 
ghastly  trunks,  the  stricken  Penrod  felt 
that  he  was  a  degree  worse  than  nude;  and 
a  great  horror  of  himself  filled  his  soul. 

“Penrod  Schofield!” 

The  door  into  the  hallway  oponed,  and  a 
voice  demanded  him.  He  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  hallway,  but  the  hue  and  the  cry 
was  up;  and  he  knew  he  must  be  taken.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  seconds.  He  huddled 
in  his  chair. 

“Penrod  Schofield!”  cried  Mrs.  Lora  Rew- 
bush  angrily. 

The  distracted  boy  rose  and,  as  he  did  so, 
a  long  pin  sank  deep  into  his  waist.  He  ex¬ 
tracted  it  frenziedly,  which  brought  to  his 
ears  a  protracted  and  sonorous  ripping,  too 
easily  located  by  a  final  gesture  of  horror. 

“Penrod  Schofield!”  Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush 
had  come  out  into  the  hallway. 

And  now,  in  this  extremity,  when  all 
seemed  lost  indeed,  p>articularly  including 
honor,  the  dilating  eye  of  the  outlaw  fell 
upjon  the  blue  overalls  which  the  janitor 
had  left  hanging  up>on  a  p>eg.  In^iration 
and  action  were  almost  simultaneous  .  .  . 

“Penrod!'’  Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush  stood  in 
the  doorway,  indignantly  gazing  up)on  a 
Child  Sir  Lancelot  mantled  to  the  heels. 
“Do  you  know  that  you  have  kept  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  five  hundred  people  waiting  for  ten 
minutes?”  She  also  detained  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  while  she  sp>ake  further. 

“Well,”  said  Penrod  contentedly,  as  he 
followed  her  toward  the  buzzing  stage,  “I 
was  just  sitting  there  thinking.” 

Two  minutes  later  the  curtain  rose  on  a 
medieval  castle  hall  richly  done  in  the  new 
stagercraft  made  in  Germany,  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  pink  and  blue  cheese-cloth.  The  Child 
King  Arthur  and  the  Child  Queen  Guinevere 
were  disclosed  up>on  thrones,  with  the  Child 
Elaine  and  many  other  celebrities  in  at¬ 
tendance;  while  about  fifteen  Child  Knights 
were  seated  at  a  dining-room  table  round, 
which  was  covered  with  a  large  Oriental  rug, 
and  displayed  (for  the  knights’  refreshment) 


a  banquet  service  of  silver  loving-cups  and 
trophies,  borrowed  from  the  Country  Club 
and  some  local  automobile  manufacturers. 

In  addition  to  this  splendor,  pxitted  plants 
and  palms  have  seldom  been  more  lavishly 
used  in  any  castle  on  the  stage  or  off.  The 
footlights  were  aided  by  a  “spiot-light”  from 
the  rear  of  the  hall;  and  the  children  were 
revealed  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

A  hushed,  multitudinous  “0-oh”  of  admi-  I 
ration  came  from  the  decorous  and  delight¬ 
ed  audience.  Then  the  children  sang  feebly:  | 

“Children  of  the  Tabul  Round, 

Lit-tul  knights  and  ladies  we. 

Let  our  voy-siz  all  resound  ' 

Faith  and  hope  and  charitee!” 

The  Child  King  Arthur  rose,  extended  his 
scepter  with  the  decisive  gesture  of  a  sema¬ 
phore,  and  spake:  - 

“Each  little  knight  and  lady  bom 
Has  noble  deeds  to  perform 
In  Ikee  child-world  of  shivullree, 

No  matter  how  small  his  share  may  be. 

Let  each  advance  and  tell  in  turn 
What  claim  has  each  to  knighthood  earn.” 

The  Child  Sir  Mordred,  the  villain  of  this 
piece,  rose  in  his  place  at  the  table  round, 
and  piped  the  only  lines  ever  written  by 
Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush  which  Penrod  Schofield 
could  have  pronounced  without  loathing. 
George  Bassett,  a  really  angelic  boy,  had 
been  selected  for  the  r61e  of  Mordred.  His 
perfect  conduct  had  earned  for  him  the 
sardonic  sobriquet,  “The  Little  Gentle¬ 
man,”  among  his  boy  acquaintances.  (Nat¬ 
urally  he  had  no  friends.)  The  other  boys 
supposed  that  he  had  been  selected  for  the 
wicked  Mordred  as  a  reward  of  virtue.  He 
declaimed  serenely: 

“I  bight  Sir  Mordred  the  Child,  and  I  teach 
Lessons  of  selfishest  evil,  and  reach 
Out  into  darkness..  Thoughtless,  unkind. 

And  ruthless  is  Mordred,  and  unrefined.” 

The  Child  Mordred  was  properly  rebuked 
and  denied  the  accolade,  though,  like  the 
others,  he  seemed  to  have  assumed  the  title 
already.  He  made  a  plotter’s  exit.  Where¬ 
upon  Maurice  Levy  rose,  bowed,  annqunced 
that  he  high  ted  the  Child  Sir  Galahad,  and 
continued  with  perfect  sang-froid: 

“I  am  the  purest  of  the  pure. 

I  have  but  kindest  thoughts  each  day. 

I  give  my  riches  to  the  poor, 

And  f(^ow  in  the  Master’s  way.” 


w 

i 

HE  FINISHED  HIS  SPEECH  UNHEARD.  THE  AUDIENCE  HAD  RECOVERED  BREATH,  BUT 
HAD  I.OST  SELF-CONTROL,  AND  THERE  ENSUED  A  SORT  OF  CULTURED  RIOT. 


This  elicited  tokens  of  approval  from  the  command  obeyed  with  the  easy  grace  of 
Child  King  Arthur,  and  he  bade  Maurice  conscious  merit. 

“stand  forth”  and  come  near  the  throne,  a  It  was  Penrod’s  turn.  He  step^sed-back 
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from  his  chair,  the  table  between  him  and 
the  audience,  and  began  in  a  high,  breathless 
monotone: 

“I  bight  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake,  the  Child, 
Gentd-hearted,  meek,  and  mild. 

What  though  I’m  a  littul  child, 
Gentul-heartud,  meek,  and  mild 
I  do  my  share  though  but— though  but — ” 

Penrod  paused  and  gulped.  The  voice 
of  Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush  was  heard  from  the 
wings,  prompting  irritably,  and  the  Child 
Sir  Lancelot  repeated:' 

“I  do  my  share  though  but — though  but  a  tot. 

I  pray  you  knight  Sir  Lancelot!” 

This  also  met  the  royal  favor,  and  Pen- 
rod  was  bidden  to  join  Sir  Galahad  at  the 
throne.  As  he  crossed  the  stage,  Mrs. 
Schofield  whis|)ered  to  Margaret: 

“That  boy!  He’s  unpinned  his  mantle  and 
fixed  it  to  cover  his  whole  costume.  After 
we  worked  so  hard  to  make  it  becoming!” 

“Never  mind;  he’ll  have  to  take  the  cape 
off  in  a  minute,”  returned  Margaret.  She 
leaned  forward  suddenly,  narrowing  her 
eyes  to  see  better.  “What  is  that  thing 
hanging  about  his  left  ankle?”  she  whispered 
uneasily.  “How  queer!  He  must  have  got 
tangled  in  something.” 

“Where?”  asked  Mrs.  Schofield,  in  alarm. 

“His  left  foot.  It  makes  him  stumble. 
Don’t  you  see?  It  looks — it  looks  like  an 
elephant’s  foot!” 

The  Child  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  Child 
Sir  Galahad  clasped  hands  before  their 
Child  King.  Penrod  was  conscious  of  a 
great  uplift:  in  a  moment  he  would  have  to 
throw  aside  his  mantle,  but  even  so  he  was 
protected  and  sheltered  in  the  human  gar¬ 
ment  of  a  man.  His  stage-fright  had  passed, 
for  the  audience  was  but  an  indistinguisha¬ 
ble  blur  of  darkness  beyond  the  doling 
lights.  His  most  repulsive  speech  (that  in 
which  he  proclaimed  himself  a  “tot”)  was 
over  and  done  with;  and  now  at  last  the 
small,  moist  hand  of  the  Child  Sir  Galahad 
lay  within  his  own.  Craftily  his  brown 
fingers  stole  from  Maurice’s  palm  to  the 
wrist.  The  two  boys  declaimed  in  concert: 

“We  are  two  childrun  of  the  Tabul  Round 

Strewing  kindness  all  a-round. 

With  love  and  good  deeds  striving  ever  for  the  best. 

May  our  littul  efforts  e’er  be  blest. 

Two  littul  hearts  we  offer.  See  . 

United  in  love,  faith,  hope,  and  char — Owl” 

The  conclusion  of  the  duet  was  marred. 
The  Child  Sir  Galahad  suddenly  stiffened, 
and,  uttering  an  irrepressible  shriek  of 


anguish,  gave  a  brief  exhibition  of  the  con¬ 
tortionist’s  art.  (“He’s  twistin’  my  mist! 
Dern  you,  leggol”) 

The  voice  of  Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush  was 
again  heard  from  the  wings;  it  sounded 
bloodthirsty.  Penrod  released  his  \ictim; 
and  the  Child  King  Arthur,  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerted,  extended  his  scepter  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  enraged  prompter,  said: 

“Sweet  child-friends  of  the  Tabul  Round, 

In  brotherly  love  and  kindness  abound. 

Sir  Lanedot,  you  have  spoken  well. 

Sir  Galahad,  too,  as  clear  as  bell. 

So  now  pray  doff  your  mantles  gay. 

You  shall  be  knighted  this  very  day.” 

.\nd  Penrod  doffed  his  mantle. 

Simultaneously,  a  thick  and  vasty  gasp 
came  from  the  audience,  as  from  five  hun¬ 
dred  bathers  in  a  wholly  unexpected  surf. 
This  gasp  was  punctuat^  irregularly,  over 
the  auditorium,  by  imperfectly  subdued 
screams  both  of  dismay  and  incredulous  joy, 
and  by  two  dismal  shrieks.  Altogether  it 
was  an  extraordinary  sound,  a  sound  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  heard  it.  It 
was  almost  as  unforgettable  as  the  sight 
which  caused  it;  the  word  “sight”  being 
here  used  in  its  vernacular  sense,  for  Pen- 
rod,  standing  unmantled  and  revealed  in  all 
the  medieval  and  artistic  glory  of  the  jani¬ 
tor’s  blue  overalls,  falls  within  its  meaning. 

The  janitor  was  a  heavy  man,  and  his 
overalls,  upon  Penrod,  were  merely  oceanic. 
The  boy  was  at  once  swaddled  and  lost 
within  their  blue  gulfs  and  vast  saggings; 
and  the  left  leg,  too  hastily  rolled  up,  had 
descended  with  a  distinctively  elephantine 
effect,  as  Margaret  had  observed.  Certainly, 
the  Child  Sir  Lancelot  was  at  least  a  sight. 

It  is  probable  that  a  great  many  in  that 
hall  must  have  had,  even  then,  a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  they  were  looking  on  at  History  in 
the  Making.  A  supreme  act  is  recognizable 
at  sight:  it  bears  the  birthmark  of  immor¬ 
tality.  But  Perirod,  that  marvelous  boy, 
had  begun  to  declaim,  even  with  the  gesture 
of  flinging  off  his  mantle  for  the  accolade: 

“I  first,  the  Child  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake, 

Will  volunteer  to  knighthood  take. 

And  kneeling  here  before  your  throne 
I  vow  to - ” 

He  finished  his  speech  unheard.  The  au¬ 
dience  had  recovered  breath,  but  had  lost 
self-control,  and  there  ensued  something 
later  described  by  a  participant  as  a  sort  of 
cultured  riot. 


Penrod  and  the  Pageant 
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The  actors  in  the  Pageant  were  not  so 
dumfounded  by  Penrod’s  costume  as  might 
have  been  expected.  A  few  precocious  ge¬ 
niuses  perceived  that  the  overalls  were  the 
Child  Lancelot’s  own  comment  on  maternal 
intentions;  and  these  were  profoundly  im- 
pre^ed:  they  regarded  him  with  the  grisly 
admiration  of  young  and  aspiring  criminals 
for  a  jail-mate  about  to  be  distinguished  by 
hanging.  But  most  of  the  children  simply 
took  it  to  be  the  case  (a  little  strange,  but 
not  startling)  that  Penrod’s  mother  had 
drwsed  him  like  that — which  is  pathetic. 
They  tried  to  go  on  with  the  Pageant. 

They  made  a  brief,  manful  effort.  But 
the  irrepressible  outbursts  from  the  audi¬ 
ence  confused  them;  every  time  Sir  Lancelot 
du  Lake  the  Child  opened  his  mouth,  the 
great,  shadowy  house  fell  into  an  uproar 
and  the  children  into  confusion.  Strong 
women  and  brave  girls  in  the  audience  went 
out  into  the  lobby,  shrieking  and  clinging 
to  one  another.  Others  remained,  rocking 
in  their  seats,  helpless  and  spent.  The 
neighborhood  of  Mrs.  Schofield  and  Mar¬ 
garet  became,  tactfully,  a  desert.  Friends 
of  the  author  went  behind  the  scenes  and 
encountered  a  hitherto  unknown  phase  of 
Mrs.  Lora  Rewbush;  they  said,  afterward, 
that  she  hardly  seemed  to  know  what  she 
was  doing.  She  begged  to  be  left  alone 
somewhere  with  Penrod  Schofield,  for  just 
a  little  while;  but  they  led  her  away. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  back 
fence  (though  at  a  considerable  distance)  as 
Penrod  Schofield  approached  that  fence,  and 
looked  thoughtfully  up  at  the  top  of  it,  ap¬ 
parently  having  it  in  mind  to  climb  up  and 
sit  there.  Debating  this,  he  passed  his 
fingers  gently  up  and  down  the  backs  of  his 
legs;  and  then  something  seemed  to  decide 


him  not  to  sit  anywhere.  He  leaned  against 
the  fence,  sighed  profoundly,  and  gazed  at 
Duke,  his  wistful  dog. 

The  sigh  was  reminiscent:  episodes  of 
simple  pathos  were  passing  before  his  in¬ 
ward  eye.  About  the  most  painful  was  the 
vision  of  lovely  Marjorie  Jones,  weeping 
with  rage  as  the  Child  Sir  Lancelot  was 
dragged,  insatiate,  from  the  prostrate  and 
howling  Child  Sir  Galahad,  after  an  on¬ 
slaught  delivered  the  precise  instant  the  cur¬ 
tain  began  to  fall  upon  the  demoralized  Pa¬ 
geant.  And  then — oh,  pangs!  oh,  woman! — 
she  slapped  at  the  ruffian’s  cheek,  as  he  was 
led  jjast  her  by  a  resentful  janitor;  and  turn¬ 


ing,  flung  her  arms  round  the  Child  Sir  Gala¬ 
had’s  neck.  Maurice’s  little  white  boots 
and  gold  tassels  had  done  their  work. 

At  home  the  late  Child  Sir  Lancelot  was 
consigned  to  a  locked  clothes-closet  pending 
the  arrival  of  his  father.  Mr.  Schofield 
came  and,  shortly  after,  there  was  put  into 
practise  an  old  patriarchal  custom.  It  is  a 
custom  of  inconceivable  antiquity:  probably 
primordial,  certainly  prehistoric,  but  still  in 
vogue  in  some  remaining  citadels  of  the  an¬ 
cient  simplicities  of  the  Republic. 

And  now,  therefore,  in  the  dusk,  Penrod 
leaned  against  the  fence  and  sighed. 

His  case  is  comparable  to  that  of  an  adult 
who  could  have  surx-ived  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence.  Looking  back  to  the  sawdust-box, 
fancy  pictures  this  comparable  adult  a  seri¬ 
ous  and  inventive  writer,  engaged  in  con¬ 
genial  literary  activities  in  a  private  re¬ 
treat.  We  see  this  period  marked  by  the 
creation  of  some  of  the  most  virile  passages 
of  a  Work  dealing  exclusively  in  red  cor¬ 
puscles  and  huge  primal  impulses.  We  see 
this  thoughtful  man  dragged  from  his  calm 
seclusion  to  a  horrifying  publicity;  forced 
to  adopt  the  stage  and,  himself  a  writer, 
compelled  to  exploit  the  repulsive  senti¬ 
ments  of  an  author  not  only  personally  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  him  but  whose  whole  method 
and  school  in  belles  lettres  he  despises. 

W  e  see  him  reduced  by  desperation  and 
modesty  to  stealing  a  pair  of  overalls.  We 
conceive  him  to  have  ruined  then  his  own 
reputation,  and  to  have  utterly  disgraced 
his  family;  next,  to  have  engaged  in  the 
duello  and  to  have  been  spumed  by  his 
lady-love,  thus  lost  to  him  forever.  Finally, 
'we  must  behold:  imprisonment  by  the  au¬ 
thorities;  the  third  degree — and  flagellation. 

VV’e  conceive  our  man  deciding  that  his 
career  had  been  perhaps  too  eventful.  Yet 
Penrod  had  condensed  all  of  it  into  eight 
hours. 

It  appears  that  he  had  at  least  some 
shadowy  perception  of  a  recent  fulness  of 
life,  for,  as  he  leaned  against  the  fence,  ga¬ 
zing  uix>n  his  wistful  Duke,  he  sighed  again 
and  murmured  aloud: 

“IIV//,  hasn't  this  been  a  day!” 

But  in  a  little  while  a  star  came  out, 
freshly  lighted,  from  the  highest  part  of  the 
sky,  and  Penrod,  looking  up,  noticed  it 
casually  and  a  little  drowsily.  He  yawned. 
Then  he  sighed  once  more,  but  not  reminis¬ 
cently:  evening  had  come;  the  day  was  over. 

It  was  a  sigh  of  pure  ennui. 


CCORDING  to  the  latest  census 
ZV  returns,  there  are  more  than  two 
^  hundred  thousand  Lovers’  Leaps 
— J  in  this  country.  I  have  visited 
some  eighteen  hundred  -of  them,  and  was 
early  convinced  that  the  princip>al  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  aboriginal  American  females 
was  to  hurl  themselves  from  a  stern  and 
rock-bound  coast  or  overhanging  cliff  rather 
than  to  embrace  the  hazards  of  matrimony. 
So  far  as  1  can  figure  out,  the  primeval 
landscape  was  continuously  cluttered  up 
with  dusky  maidens  scurr>ing  to  the  high¬ 
lands  in  search  of  good  jumping-off  places. 
In  some  cases,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  men- 
folks  did  the  jumping. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  now  know  why  the 
Indians  are  so  scarce.  If  the  pi^pitous 
territory  had  held  out,  there  wouldn’t  be 
enough  redskins  alive  to-day  to  furnish  a 
Wild-West  show. 

I  also  kept  a  running  total  of  the  various 
Devil’s  Washbowls,  Devil’s  Bath-tubs,  Dev¬ 
il’s  Basins,  till  my  adding-machine  broke 
down;  and  I  can  confidently  assert  that 
they  are  to-day  trotting  the  Lovers’  Leaps 
a  dead  heat,  while  incidentally  revealing 
that  his  Unwholesome  Majesty  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  the  old  days  in  natatorial 
pursuits  or  in  performing  his  ablutions. 

There  are  skeptics  who  will  jeer  at  this, 
and  aver  that  many  a  Lover’s  L^p  was 
known  as  “McCarty’s  Quarry”  or  “Bean’s 
Ledge”  till  the  invasion  of  summer  company 
demanded  a  bit  of  euphonic  catering  to  the 
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romantically  inclined,  and  that  the  legend 
of  La-la-ha-ha  loping  from  leap  to  leap  till 
she  found  the  best  leaping-place  in  the 
county  is  but  a  recent  invention  of  the 
transportation  compiany’s  publicity  bureau. 
And  similar  lese-majesty  is  daily  being  com¬ 
mitted  anent  divers  Devil’s  diving-places. 

But  let  that  be  as  it  may  or  otherwise: 

I  hear  the  railroad  and  steamboat  booklets 
calling  me — although  the  tracery  of  last 
summer’s  sunburn  has  not  yet  worn  away 
— and  I  will  piersist  in  believing  w’hat  1 
read  in  the  advertisements.  I  pride  my¬ 
self  on  putting  up  a  good  fight  against  this 
migratory'  dementia.  I  did  all  a  prudent 
man  could  do  once  he  had  learned  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  disease.  I  have  been  vaccinated 
and  insured  against  it;  I  have  taken  quarts 
of  anti-vacation  toxin.  Useless!  I  bestir¬ 
red  myself- too  late.  The  doctor  persons 
found  the  walls  of  the  Erie  canal  were  hope¬ 
lessly  infected,  and  that  the  Ore.  Short  Lint 
ganglion  show-ed  an  abnormal  reflex  action, 
while  the  Atch.  Top.  peduncle  was  all  out  of 
proportion. 

With  a  sweep  and  surge  the  fever  returns 
each  midwdnter,  and  by  spring  I  am  fairly 
engulfed,  sinking  for  the  third  time  with  a 
bunch  of  transportation  literature  clutched 
in  either  hand.  Then  I  embrace  the  village 
station-agent  and  fare  forth  to  snare  the 
Ethiopian  in  his  native  Pullman.  The 
haughty  person  in  blue  condescends  to  mu¬ 
tilate  my  brand-new  ticket,  jams  a  laundry 
check  in  my  eye,  and  I’m  off  for  the  newly 
railroad-discovered  Elden. 

I  have  known  men  to  wdthstand  the  dis¬ 
ease  for  years  by  sternly  chucking  aside 
unread  the  insidious  and  highly  lithograph¬ 
ed  circulars,  only  to  succumb  once  they 
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forgot  and  opened  a  fervid  description  of 

“Nature’s  Rest  Cure,” 

“The  Playground  of  the  Nation,” 

“Everybody  Lives  to  be  a  Hundred  in 
the  Mussussussupicook  Region.” 

Yes,  sir!  Just  one  tiny  glance  and  the 
travel  germ  has  secured  a  toe-hold.  Only 
a  blind  man  is  immune. 

The  finishing  stroke  is  usually  a  chro¬ 
matic  debauch,  rioting  in  high  lakes,  depict¬ 
ing  the  “Inside  Route  to  Fairyland,”  with 
a  brunette  man  in  peek-a-boo  anklets  good- 
naturedly  allowing  his  spouse  to  tote  a  load 
of  yams  on  her  head,  one  hand  gracefully 
draped  on  high  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Then  is  the  conquest  completed,  and  the 
railroads  and  steamboats  own  that  man 
heart  and  soul. 

Poor  fool!  He  may  not  believe  it.  He 
may  not  even  susjject  the  truth.  He  may 
think  he  is  dwelling  upon  the  question  of  a 
vacation  in  an  indifferent,  tentative  sort  of 
way.  During  April  and  May  he  may  even 
publicly  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  taking  a 
“rest.”  But  subconsciously  and  submarine- 
ly  he  has  memorized: 

“Don’t  you  heat  Mother  Nature  calling  you) 
Don’t  you  hear  the 
melodic  tinkle  of  the 
mountain  brook)  Can't 
you  feel  the  cool  spray 
of  the  health-giving 
ocean  wave)  Don’t 
you  taste  the  balsamic 
aroma  of  the  cathedral- 
pines) 

And  he’s  a  goner. 

Not  even  the  world- 
series  could  hold 
him.  He  recks  not 
that  the  circuses 
have  been  plundered 
of  their  best  word¬ 
building  artists.  He 
only  knows  his  travel 
temperature  has 
zipp^  some  thirty 
degrees  above  nor¬ 
mal  by  Jime  fif¬ 
teenth,  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  can  secure 
his  laundry  he’s  off 
for  Broad  View  Farm,  Cundy’s  Harbor,  or 
the  Wild  River  Region. 

That’s  the  great  beauty  of  a  railway  or 
steamboat  booklet.  Every  region  the  en¬ 
gine  snorts  through  or  the  boat  coughs  by 
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is  “God’s  country.”  However,  if  you  are 
comfortably  located  hence,  you  must  hasten 
thither  before  you  can  feel  the  “lure.”  There 
something  all-powerful  will  hold  you  till 
September  comes  to  the  rescue  and  you’ve 
wired  home  for  money.  It’s  great!  Of 
course  beauty-spots  are  laid  away  in  lavender 
on  the  approach  of  fall,  for  the  transportation 
people  know  the  kiddies  must  be  back  in 
school  and  the  men  at  work.  Broad  View 
Farm  pays  off  the  Echo,  the  tame  bear  in 
the  Wild  River  country  joins  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  the  hardy  salts  at 
Cimdy’s  Harbor  drop  the  price  of  clams 
some  fifty  per  cent,  per  peck,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  returns  to  normal. 

Dear,  dear!  How  I  used  to  puzzle  and 
fret  over  it  all!  How  I  sought  to  pry  into 
the  psychologv’  of  the  dementia  and  ascer¬ 
tain  by  rule  of  three  why  the  man  on  the 
Allagash  should  find  pleasure’s  climax  in 
buying  pop-corn  at  Nantasket,  while  the 
average  Jerseyite  could  sigh  only  for  the 
wild,  black-fly  reaches  of  the  Ontonagon. 

Families  snugly  ostermoored  on  the 
Maine  coast  proclaimed  at  Moosehead  Lake 
that  they  “couldn’t  stand  the  coast.”  At 
*  the  same  time  an 

old  man  at  Kineo 
confided  to  me  that 
his  life-long  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  quit  the 
virgin  forests  of  his 
ideal  environment 
and  haste  to  Lake 
Maranacook  (an 
eighth  of  an  inch 
long  on  the  map), 
“jest  to  git  a  sniff 
of  the  salt  water.” 
As  he  thus  con¬ 
fessed.  he  slyly  pro¬ 
duced  a  worn  folder 
and  with  tremulous 
finger  pointed  out 
the  meager  Mecca 
of  his  desire  and 
softly  read  aloud 
the  railway’s  eulogy 
on  the  same.  Geo¬ 
graphically  he  was 
WTong,  logically  and 
artistically  he  was  wrong;  but  enthusiastic¬ 
ally,  migratorially,  and  time-tabley  he  was 
right. 

Up  among  the  Oxford  hills  in  the  Pine 
Tree  State  (mostly  spruce  trees  now)  are 
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enchanting  chains  of  lakes  and  amiable 
mountains.  Travelers  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  have  halted  their  world-wide  pil¬ 
grimages  there  to  linger  by  the  pellucid  waters 
and  ^g  their  praises,  while  they  envied 
those  who  {xtsses^  the  daily  companionship 
of  such  a  variety  of  natural  perfections. 
But  when  the  loco  months  of  Jidy  and  Au¬ 
gust  (clerks  go  in  July,  bosses  in  August) 
snoop  down  upon  those  fortunate  p>eople, 
do  they  joyously  hike  to  the  aforesaid  pel¬ 
lucid  waters  for  their  outings? 

Not  to  pay  an  election  bet! 

And  why?  Because  their  quaint  and 
pleasing  villages  have  been  flexed  with 
pxtsters  and  circulars  and  booklets  setting 
forth  the  charms,  the  health-manufactur¬ 
ing  germs,  of  some  other  place  down  the 
line — and  away  go  the  natives  to  a  stretch 
of  burnt  sand,  smelly  of  clams  and  fish, 
where  the  neighbors  are  as  gregarious  as  a 
boiled  dinner. 

And  so  it  unwinds.  A  family  in  Lubec, 
after  reading  a  “Big  Game”  p>amphlet,  flee 
from  the  grand  old  coast  and  succulent 
fogs,  to  visit  a  cousin  on  Dead  River. 
Then  they  hurry  home  to  entertain  their 
imp>atient  host  in  turn;  for  he  has  been 
brooding  and  sighing  over  the  coastwise 
summer  schedule.  It’s  much  like  taking  in 
each  other’s  washings. 

Before  I  had  diagnosed  my  disease,  when 
I  innocently  took  travelogues  to  my  bosom, 
one  and  ail,  I  would  say  in  May,  “Ah, 
spring  has  came!”  By  the  first  of  June  I 
would  find  myself  frequenting  the  railway 
station,  feverish  to  obtain  more  travel 
literature. 

Then  followed  fitful  slumbers,  with  dia¬ 
grams  of  the  country’s  railways  ever  dancing 
through  my  dreams.  July  first  found  me 
madly  fighting  for  a  seat  on  an  outgoing 
train  and  greatly  pjeeved  to  discover  the 
track  blocked  for  a  few  hours  by  an  influx 
of  incomers. 

At  last  came  that  maturer  moment  when 
I  took  a  mental  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  en¬ 
tire  nation,  and  beheld  the  w’hole  p>eople  (or 
all  who  hdd  the  price  of  a  ticket)  surging 
to  the  crest  of  mountains,  ebbing  and  creep>- 
ing  into  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  or  flowing 
steadily  down  to  the  coast.  The  truth  seepied 
in  slowly.  No  flash,  no  inspiration,  no  quick 
intake  of  the  breath;  rather  a  steady,  slug¬ 
gish  conviction,  and  I  was  awake — ^but 
hopelessly  committed. 

Then,  at  last,  I  knew  why  the  man  from 


the  Bay  State  hastens  to  the  deep  blue  of 
Ontario,  while  a  native  of  the  Adirondacks 
snatches  p>assage  on  a  south-bound  fruit 
steamer,  hununing  betimes,  “Robbed  in  the 
Cradle  of  the  Deep.” 

At  last  I  knew  why  folks  up  in  northern 
Vermont,  where  they  don’t  consider  it  good 
sleighing  till  they’ve  used  the  snow  for 
three  years,  should  shed  their  lethargy  with 
their  woolen  socks,  and  with  glittering  eye 
scan  the  comp>any’s  half-tones  of  the  rug¬ 
ged  haunts  of  a  Nova  Scotia  tide.  The 
hypnotic  sp>ell  exuded  from  the  Painted 
Pamphlets!  I  knew! 

It  was  far  different  in  the  old  days,  when 
father  woxild  hitch  up  a  span  and  take  the 
whole  family  for  a  carriage-drive  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  covering  on  an  average 
ten  miles  a  day  and  finding  his  way 
home  on  a  magnificent  himdred-mile  circle, 
with  no  traveling  done  on  Sunday.  A  few 
of  the  neighbors  would  keep  up  a  clip  of 
twenty  miles  a  day,  but  they  were  joy¬ 
riders  and  were  held  in  disrepute.  No;  a 
hundred  miles  was  going  some,  with  fre¬ 
quent  stop>s  along  the  way. 

One  always  planned  such  a  trip  where 
kinsmen  grew  thickly,  and  we  called  it 
“cousining.” 

That  modicum  of  nomading  would  let  us 
out  for  a  year.  And  believe  me,  the  time 
Herm  Whitten  ventured  as  far  as  Boston 
and  took  the  next  train  home  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  station,  it  excited  no  laughter  when 
he  swimg  limply  off  at  our  little  station 
and,  pointing  in  mild  wonder  at  the  agent’s 
canine,  queried,  “Same  old  dog?” 

Gone  are  those  times  and  those  manners, 
together  with  the  buffalo  and  the  wild- 
whiskered  Populist;  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  rare  old  days  when  the  butcher 
slung  in  a  piece  of  liver  for  the  dog.  Van¬ 
ished  are  they,  taking  their  exit  arm  in 
arm  with  the  days  when  the  Dakotas  were 
“Out  West,”  and  Lem  Tibbetts  used  grave¬ 
ly  to  inform  the  village  oracles  that  his  son 
(somewhere  in  Montana)  was  “’way  out  be¬ 
yond  the  West.”  Never  again  will  the  an¬ 
nual  Simday-school  picnic  at  Hobbs  Pond 
suflSce.  Never  again  will  the  county  cat¬ 
tle-show  assuage  the  Wanderlust  of  the 
Haley  Neighborhood.  Vale!  and  enter  the 
time-table. 

I  do  not  say  those  were  the  halcyon 
days.  They  were  simply  days.  The  map  of 
the  United  States  did  not  then  resemble  a 
Martian  canalscap)e,  nor  were  the  picture 


“don’t  you  hear  mother  nature  calling  you?  don’t  you  hear  the  melodic 

TINKLE  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  BROOK  ?  CAN’t  YOU  FEEL  THE  COOL  SPRAY  OF  THE 
HEALTH-GIVING  OCEAN  WAVE?’’ 
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post-card  and  the  Sunday  newspaper  then  than  a  hundred  years.  It  simply  makes  me 
in  our  midst.  And  dear,  dear!  To  think  dizzy  when  I  pause  to  contemplate  what 
all  the  changes  have  been  pulled  off  in  less  terrific  feeding  the  three  hundred  thousand 
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miles  of  railroads  and  the  innumerable 
coastwise  steamboats  in  this  country  de¬ 
mand. 

When  statistics  tell  me  that  back  in  1904 
nearly  eight  hundred  million  passengers 
were  carried  hither  and  yon  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  alone,  I  submit  and  prepare  to  keep 
on  contributing  my  share.  They  need  the 
money.  And  so  we  box  the  compass  in  our 
hegiras,  and  many  a  hoss-hair  trunk  from 
the  Kennebec  gives  up  the  ghost  among  the 
fronded  flora  of  the  South.  A  man  who 
doesn’t  change  cars  as  often  as  he  shifts  his 
summer  underwear  is  now  classified  as  a 
vegetable.  For  life  is  on  the  wing — away, 
away. 

As  children  we  read  about  “Where  rolls 
the  Oregon,”  and  always  pictured  a  fear¬ 
some  grandeur  and  isolation.  Now  we  slap 
the  Oregon  on  the  wrist  and  tell  it  to  be 
good  till  we  come  again.  How  beautifully 
prc^hetic  become  the  words  of  that  grand 
old  excursion  agent,  Virgil: 

Armed  with  a  trunk-key,  canoe — Hullygee! 
why  style  us  abnormous? 

“D’ye  know  where  I  wish  I  was  to-day?” 
gloomily  inquired  a  native  as  I  stood  on  the 
wharf  of  one  of  the  fairest,  coolest,  cleanest 
isles  in  the  Sheepscot  River.  “I  wish  I  was 
in  Boston.” 

“Merciful  heavens,  man!”  I  shuddered. 
“Take  back  your  reckless  words  before 
some  one  wishes  the  trip  on  you.  Don’t 
you  know  all  the  cities  are  tied  for  first 
place  in  the  munber  of  heat  prostrations? 
Don’t  you  know  that  even  the  policemen 
have  b^n  driven  to  drinking  beer  to  keep 
cool?  Don’t  you  know  that  right  now 
you’re  enjoying  more  ozone  to  the  square 
breath  [see  coastwise  steamer-folder]  than 
you  could  inhale  elsewhere  on  earth? 
Don’t  you  know - ” 

“Ding  bust  yer  ozone,”  crossly  broke  in 
the  native.  “I  want  to  go  to  Boston  and 


see  them  historic  places  before  they’ve  all 
been  proved  to  be  dem  lies.  I’ve  been 
reading  of  ’em  in  this  here  writing.”  And  he 
solemnly  produced  “Sightseeins  in  Boston,’* 
as  published  by  an  enterprising  road. 

“Bah  and  tush,”  I  chided.  “This  place 
is  a  million  miles  ahead  of  Boston,  or  I 
would  have  remained  there.  I  know — you 
want  to  see  Paul  Revere’s  Ride  and  the 
Old  South  Church  and  the  Massacre  on  the 
Common,  and  ad  infinitum.'* 

“I  don’t  care  about  the  last,”  eagerly 
cried  the  native.  “But  the  others — seeing 
as  how  ye’ve  been  there,  s’pose  ye  tell  me 
about  ’em.” 

Well,  my  wife  has  hunted  up  all  those 
places,  so  he  had  no  legitimate  cause  to 
grin  so  derisively.  Besides,  I  explained  to 
him  that  I  knew  a  man  in  Buffalo  who  had 
seen  Niagara  Falls.  As  he  left  me,  to  dig 
up  additional  colonial  literature  from  the 
hotel  time-table  rack,  I  fingered  a  steam¬ 
boat-published  monograph  on  the  coast 
aborigines  and  fram^  some  stinging  re¬ 
marks  about  his  neglecting  to  explore  the 
clam-shell  deposits  back  of  his  bam. 

Yes;  it’s  due  entirely  to  the  advertising 
of  various  locales  by  transportation  com¬ 
panies  that  the  necessary  billion  p>assengers 
are  being  shot  from  coast  to  coast. 

“Every  summer  I  do  the  mountains,  the 
lakes,  and  the  coast,”  an  elderly  lady  in¬ 
formed  me. 

“How  long  does  it  take  you?”  I  anxious¬ 
ly  inquired,  studying  her  enviously. 

“Two  weeks  from  the  time  we  leave 
town,”  she  proudly  replied.  “I  tried  on 
this  trip  to  squeeze  out  enough  time  to  do 
the  northern  p>art  of  the  state — I  do  so 
dote  on  the  Big  Woods.  We  drove  through 
the  edge  of  them  one  evening.  I  couldn’t 
see  anything ;  but  the  smell  of  the  fir!  We’ve 
been  to  all  these  places  this  surruner.” 

Bless  you,  I  knew  she  was  searching  for 
the  inevitable  folder,  although  she  is  an 
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enemy  to  railways.  “IVe  marked  our  stop-  he  must  scorn  the  in¬ 
ping  places  in  red,”  she  complacently  add-  fectious  literature  as 

ed.  “See  them:  Rangeley  Lakes,  Belgrade  he  would  scorn  a  scor- 

Lakes,  from  Kittery  to  Bath  by  coast  pion.  And  may  the 
roads,  and — Henry!”  The  last  to  her  hus-  good  Lord  help  us 
band,  who  was  nervously  seeking  to  steal  when  the  carriers  of 
motor-car  information  from  the  hotel’s  human  beings  take  up 
"How  to  Do  the  White  Mountains  from  the  work  of  exploiting 
the  Car  Window.”  the  Roaring  Forties, 

“Henry,  did  we  see  the  Pepperell  Man-  the  lonely  Gilberts, 

sion  at  Kittery  Point?”  and  the  Andamans. 

Henry  paused  and  pondered.  Then  he  For  as  a  nation  we’ll 
triumphed:  “Yep;  that’s  where  we  blew  respond,  and  there 
out  our  second  tire.”  won’t  be  enough  left 

“There!  I  knew  we’d  seen  it,”  she  ex-  at  home  to  do  the 

ulted.  And,  whipping  out  her  red  pencil,  haying, 
she  added  another  cross  to  her  long  line  of  Just  now  I’m  in  the 
victims.  For  good  measure  she  babbled:  thralls  of  desire  to  go 
“We  use  up  on  an  average  fifteen  of  the  westwarding.  At  first 
Government  topography  sheets  and  from  I  fought  against  it; 
now  on  we  must  average  twenty,  Henry  then  read  more  pub- 
says.”  licity  matter  and  sur- 

Shades  of  Hobbs  Pond  picnics  and  the  rendered.  I  ought  to 
Haley  Neighborhood  fairs!  Is  it  any  won-  be  satisfied  with  my 
der  general  piassenger  agents  always  go  •  present  environment, 
into  convulsions  when  a  touring-car  shoots  I  am  satisfied,  but  I 
by?  am  consumed  to  heed 

Our  American  laurels  are  not  undisputed,  the  call.  It’s  the  Paint- 
Some  will  remind  us  that  the  English  are  ed  Desert  this  time, 
great  travelers.  So  they  are;  that  is,  some  of  I  detest  walking  in 
them.  They  have  to  ship  their  soldiers  all  sand  in  low  shoes.  I 
over  the  world  so  as  to  give  room  for  Ameri-  like  fresh,  green,  friend- 
can  tourists  to  land  and  spend  their  money,  ly,  cordial  slopes  and 
They  simply  have  to  get  out  and  travel,  hills,  where  you  can  b 
Again,  our  pioneers  used  to  ramble  roimd  feel  perfectly  free  to  : 
quite  a  bit.  Our  commercial  travelers  ven-  the  poor  stay-at-home 
ture  up  and  down  the  land  throughout  the  avalanche.  I  don’t  1 
winter.  But  all  these  are  instances  of  delib-  spurs  of  rock,  where  1 
erate,  cold-blooded  travel.  Such  wanderers  close  both  eyes  and  fin 
can’t  lay  claim  to  migratory  dementia.  I  like  up  in  Maine 
They’re  not  “called”:  they’re  pushed.  pamphlet  has  clinched 

Yes,  Mister  Railroad  and  Mister  Steam-  whether  the  Painted  I 
boat,  we  go  because  we  hear  you  calling  us.  in  Painted  Post.  I 
If  the  forewarned  would  escape  the  microbe,  calling  me. 
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Sditort  Note  —This  is  another  story  in  the  series  which  Mr.  Hornung,  creator  of  the  fasci¬ 
nating  gentleman  burglar,  Raffles,"  is  toriting  for  Everybody’s.  Each  is  a  distinct  story  in 
itself;  each  is  an  incident  in  the  career  of  Dr.  John  Dollar,  pioneer  in  the  new  profession  of 
crime-doctoring. 


\  HE  Lady  Vera  Moyle  had 
made  herself  notorious  in  a 
cause  that  scored  some  points 
through  her  allegiance. 

She  it  was  who  cajoled  the 
Home  Secretary  outside  Pal¬ 
ace  Yard,  and  sent  him  about  his  weighty 
business  with  the  colors  of  a  hated  union 
pinned  to  his  imconscious  back.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  her  excesses  had  less  to  redeem 
them;  but  all  were  committed  with  a  pious 
zest  which  recalled  the  sajing  that  the 
Moyles  were  a  race  of  Irish  rebels  who  had 
intermarried  with  the  saints.  It  was  re¬ 
served  for  Lady  Vera  to  combine  the  truc¬ 
ulence  of  her  forefathers  with  the  serene 
solemnity  of  their  wives,  and  to  enact  her 
devilments,  as  she  took  their  consequences, 
with  a  buxom  austerity  all  her  own. 

But  she  was  not  at  her  best  when  she 
went  to  see  Dr.  Dollar  on  Christmas  Eve; 
for  it  was  just  two  months  after  the  autumn 
raid,  whi(^  had  caused  the  retirement  of 
Lady  Vera  Moyle,  and  some  of  her  political 
friends,  for  precisely  that  period. 

Otherwise,  the  autumn  raid  had  been  a 


triumph  for  the  raiders,  thanks  to  a  fog  of 
providential  density,  which  had  fought  on 
their  side  as  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera  for  the  earliest  militant. 
Never  had  private  property  been  destroyed 
on  so  generous  a  scale,  with  fewer  casualties 
on  the  side  of  the  destroying  angels.  And 
yet  there  had  b??n  one  unnecessary  blot  on 
the  proceedings,  which  they  were  the  first 
to  repudiate  and  condemn. 

A  vile  male  of  the  common  criminal  class¬ 
es  had  not  only  taken  occasion  to  loot  a  jew¬ 
eler’s  window,  broken  by  some  innocent 
lady,  but  had  coolly  murdered  a  police¬ 
man  who  interfered  with  him  in  the  per¬ 
petration  of  his  selfish  crime.  Fortunately, 
the  man  had  been  traced  through  the  stolen 
trinkets,  expeditiously  committed  and  con¬ 
demned,  and  was  on  the  point  of  paying  the 
supreme  penalty. 

No  sane  person  could  doubt  his  guilt,  and 
yet  there  were  those  who  sought  to  fix  a 
certain  responsibility  on  the  ladies!  The 
charge  of  moral  complicity  had  disgraced 
and  stultified  both  press  and  platform;  and 
the  Home  Secretary,  jiestered  for  a  reprieve. 
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had  sealed  the  murderer’s  fate  only  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  Even  the  steel  nerves  of 
Topham  Vinson  had  suffered  imder  the 
complex  strain.  It  was  just  as  well  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  departure  for  the  holi¬ 
days. 

A  deplorable  circumstance  was  the  way 
in  which  the  minister’s  last  hours  in  town 
had  been  embittered  by  his  implacable  tor¬ 
mentor,  Lady  Vera  Moyle.  That  ingrate 
had  celebrat^  her  release  by  trying  to  in¬ 
vade  the  Home  Office,  and  by  actually  way¬ 
laying  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Whitehall. 
An  unobtrusive  body-guard  had  nipped  the 
annoyance  in  the  bud;  but  it  caused  Top- 
ham  Vinson  to  require  champagne  at  his 
club,  whither  he  was  proceeding  on  the  arm 
of  his  latest  ally  and  most  secret  adviser. 
Dr.  John  Dollar  of  Welbeck  Street. 

And  before  dark  the  doctor  had  been  in¬ 
vaded  in  his  turn. 

“You  must  blame  the  Home  Secretary 
for  this  intrusion,”  began  Lady  Vera,  with 
all  the  precision  of  a  practised  sp>eaker  who 
knew  what  she  had  to  say.  “He  refused, 
as  you  heard,  to  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say 
to  him  this  morning;  but  the  detective-in- 
waiting  informed  me  that  you  were  not  only 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Vinson’s,  but  yourself  a 
medical  expert  in  criminology.  I  have 
therefore  a  double  reason  for  coming  to 
you,  Dr.  Dollar,  though  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  if  Mr.  Topham  Vinson  had 
treated  me  with  ordinary  courtesy.” 

“I  am  very  glad  you  have  done  so.  Lady 
Vera,”  rejoined  the  doctor  in  his  most  con¬ 
ciliatory  manner.  “Mr.  Vinson,  to  be  frank 
with  you,  is  not  in  a  fit  state  for  the  kind 
of  scene  he  was  afraid  you  were  going  to 
make.  He  is  in  a  highly  nervous  condition 
for  a  man  of  his  robust  temperament. 
Truth,  Lady  Vera,  compels  me  to  add  that 
you  and  your  friends  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this;  but  the  immediate  cause  is 
a  far  more  unhappy  case  which  he  has  just 
settled.” 

"Has  he  settled  it?”  cried  Lady  Vera, 
turning  paler  than  before  between  her  win¬ 
ter  sables  and  a  less  seasonable  hat. 

“This  morning,”  said  Dr.  Dollar,  with  a 
very  solemn  air. 

“He  isn’t  going  to  hang  that  poor  man?” 

No  breath  came  between  the  opjened  lips 
that  prison  had  bleached  and  parched;  but 
neither  did  they  tremble  as  the  doctor 
bowed. 

“If  you  mean  Alfred  Croucher,”  said  he, 
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“convicted  of  the  murder  of  Sergeant  Simp)- 
kins  during  the  last  Suffragette  disturbance, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  capital  punishment 
if  he  had  been  reprieved.” 

“Dr.  Dollar,”  returned  Lady  Vera,  under 
great  control,  “it  was  about  this  case,  and 
nothing  else,  that  I  wanted  to  sp)eak  to  the 
Home  Secretary.  I  never  heard  of  it  until 
this  morning,  for  I  have  been  out  of  the  way 
of  newspap)ers,  as  you  may  know;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  take  in  a  whole  trial  at  one  hur¬ 
ried  reading.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  w'hy 
everybody  is  so  sure  that  this  man  is 
the  murderer?  Did  anybody  see  him  do 
it?” 

The  Crime  Doctor  smiled  as  he  shook  his 
head.  “Very  few  murders  are  actually  wit¬ 
nessed,  Lady  Vera.  Yet  this  would  have 
been  one  of  the  few,  but  for  the  fog. 
Croucher  was  plainly  seen  through  the  jew¬ 
eler’s  window  —  helping  himself,  one  mo¬ 
ment — then  struggling  with  the  unfortunate 
sergeant.” 

“Was  the  struggle  seen  as  plainly  as  the 
robbery?” 

“Not  quite,  p)erhaps;  but  the  e\idence 
was  equally  convincing  about  both.  Then 
the  stolen  goods  were  found,  some  of  them, 
still  in  Croucher’s  possession;  and  the  way 
he  tried  to  account  for  that,  in  the  witness- 
box,  was  only  less  suicidal  than  his  fatal 
attempt  at  an  alibi.” 

“Poor  fool!”  exclaimed  Lady  Vera,  with 
perhaps  less  pity  than  impatience.  “Of 
course  he  w'as  there.  I  saw  him!” 

Dollar  was  not  altogether  unprepared  for 
this.  “You  were  there  yourself  then,  Lady 
Vera?” 

“I  should  think  I  was!” 

“It — it  wasn’t  you  who  broke  the  win¬ 
dow  for  him?” 

“Of  course  it  was!  Yet  nobody  tried  to 
find  me  as  a  witness;  it  is  only  by  pure 
chance  that  I  come  out  in  time  to  save  an 
innocent  man’s  life — for  innocent  he  is  of 
everything  but  theft.  /  know — too  well!” 

Her  voice  was  no  longer  under  the  in¬ 
human  control  she  had  been  exercising;  and 
there  was  something  in  its  passionate  pitch 
that  sent  a  cold  thrill  of  conviction  down 
Dollar’s  spine.  He  gazed  in  horror  at  the 
proud  girl,  in  her  luxuriant  sables,  drawn 
up  to  her  last  inch  in  the  pitiless  glare  of 
his  electric  light;  and  even  as  he  gazed — 
and  guessed — all  horror  melted  into  the 
most  profound  emotion  that  had  ever  filled 
his  soul.  It  was  she  who  first  found  her 
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v(Mce,  and  now  it  was  calmer  than  it  had 
been  as  yet. 

“One  more  thing  about  the  trial,”  she 
said,  “What  was  the  weapon  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  used?” 

“His  knife.” 

“Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  a  small 
wound?” 

“The  knife  had  a  small  blade.” 

“But  was  there  any  blood  on  it?” 

She  had  to  press  him  for  these  details; 
any  squeamishness  was  on  his  side,  and  he 
a  doctor! 

“There  was,”  he  said.  “Croucher  had 
an  explanation,  but  it  wasn’t  convincing.” 

“The  truth  often  isn’t,”  said  Lady  Vera 
bitterly.  “You  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  blow  wasn’t  struck  with  a  knife  at 
all.  It  was  struck  with — this!” 

Her  right  hand  flew  from  her  glossy  muff ; 
in  it  was  no  flashing  steel,  but  a  short, 
black,  round-knobb^  “life  -  preserver,” 
which  she  handed  over  without  more  words. 

“But  his  skull  wasn’t  smashed!”  exclaim¬ 
ed  John  Dollar;  and  for  an  instant  he  looked 
at  his  visitor  with  the  eye  of  the  alienist. 
“It  was  a  puncture  of  the  carotid  artery; 
and  you  couldn’t  do  that  with  this,  if  you 
tried!” 

“Hit  the  floor  with  it,”  said  Lady  Vera, 
“but  don’t  hold  it  quite  by  the  end.” 

Dollar  bent  down  and  did  as  directed;  at 
the  blow  a  p>oniard  flew  out  of  the  end  op- 
p>osite  the  roimd  knob;  the  point  caught  in 
his  sleeve. 

“That’s  how  it  was  done,”  continued 
Lady  Vera.  “And  I  am  the  person  it  was 
done  by.  Dr.  Dollar!” 

“It  was  an  accident?”  he  said  hoarsely. 
He  could  look  at  her  as  if  the  accident  had 
not  been  fatal;  he  had  less  command  of  his 
voice. 

“I  call  it  one;  the  law’  may  not,”  said 
she  resignedly.  “Yet  I  didn’t  even  know 
that  I  possessed  such  a  weapon  as  this;  it 
was  sold  to  me  as  a  ‘life-preserver,’  and 
nothing  else,  out  of  a  pawnbroker’s  window 
where  I  happ>ened  to  see  it  on  the  very  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  raid.  I  thought  it  would  be  just 
the  thing  for  smashing  other  windows,  es¬ 
pecially  with  that  thong  to  go  round  one’s 
wrist.  I  thought,  too,  I  don’t  mind  telling 
you,  that,  if  I  were  roughly  handled,  it  was 
a  thing  I  could  use  in  self-defense  as  I 
couldn’t  think  of  using  a  hammer!” 

And  here  she  showed  no  more  shame 
than  a  soldier  need  feel  about  his  bayonet 


after  battle;  and  Dollar  met  her  eyes  on 
better  terms.  He  had  been  making  mechan¬ 
ical  experiments  with  the  ‘life-preserver.’ 
Some  ^ring  was  broken.  That  was  why 
it  became  a  dagger  at  every  blow,  instead 
of  only  when  one  gave  it  a  jerk. 

“And  you  were  roughly  handled  by  Ser¬ 
geant  Simpkins?”  he  suggested  eagerly. 

“Very,”  she  said,  wdth  a  certain  reluct¬ 
ance.  “But  I  expect  the  poor  fellow  was 
as  excited  as  I  was  when  I  tried  to  beat  him 
off.” 

“I  suppose  you  hardly  knew  what  you 
were  doing.  Lady  Vera?” 

“Not  o^y  that.  Dr.  Dollar,  but  I  didn’t 
know  what  I  had  done.” 

“Thank  God  for  that!” 

“But  did  you  imagine  it  for  a  moment? 
That’s  the  whole  point  and  explanation  of 
everything  that  has  hapi>ened.  The  worst 
was  over  in  a  few  seconds,  in  the  thick  of 
that  awful  fog;  but,  of  course,  I  never 
dreamt  what  I  had  done.  I  did  think 
that  I  had  knocked  him  down.  But  that 
was  all  that  ever  entered  my  head  until  this 
very  morning.” 

“Were  you  close  to  your  broken  window 
at  the  time?” 

“Very  close,  and  yet  out  of  sight  in  the 
fog.” 

“And  you  had  seen  nothing  of  this  man 
Croucher,  and  his  hand  in  the  affair?” 

“Not  after  I’d  done  my  part.  I  did  just 
before.  I’m  certain  it  was  the  same  huge 
man  that  they  describe.  But  I  heard  the 
whole  thing  while  we  were  struggling.  They 
were  blowing  a  police-whistle  and  calling 
out  ‘Thieves!’  I  remember  hoping  that 
the  policeman  would  hear  them  and  let  me 
go.  But  I  suppose  his  blood  was  up  as 
well  as  mine.” 

“And  after  you  had — freed  yourself?” 
said  the  doctor,trving  not  to  set  his  teeth. 

“I  ran  off,  of  course!  I  knew  that  I  had 
done  much  more  than  I  ever  intended;  but 
that’s  all  I  knew,  or  suspected,  even  when 
I  found  this  horrid  thing  open  in  my  hand. 
I  tried  to  shut  it  again,  but  I  couldn’t.  So 
I  hid  it  in  my  dress,  and  ran  up  Dover 
Street  to  my  club,  where  I  put  it  straight 
into  a  bag  that  I  had  there.  Then  I  made 
myself  decent  and — turned  out  again  with 
a  proper  hammer!” 

The  doctor  groaned;  he  could  not  help 
it.  Yet  it  was  his  first  audible  expression 
of  disapproval;  he  had  restrained  hiniself 
while  all  the  worst  was  being  told;  and  the 


A  VILE  MALE  OF  THE  COMMON  CRIMINALCLASSES  HAD  COOLLY  MURDERED  A  POLICE¬ 
MAN  WHO  INTERFERED  WITH  HIM  IN  THE  PERPETRATION  OF  HIS  SELFISH  CRIME. 


girl’s  face  acknowledged  his  consideration,  opinion  of  her  or  her  proceedings.  There 

Her  color  had  come  at  last.  Thus  far,  in  had  been  nothing  aggressive  about  it;  he 

recounting  her  intentional  misdeeds,  as  if  merely  doubted  whether  the  question  of 

they  were  all  in  the  great  day’s  work,  she  his  views  had  ever  entered  her  mind.  But 

had  shown  a  complete  indifference  to  his  now  he  could  see  that  it  did;  he  had  shown 
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her  something  that  she  did  not  want  to 
lose,  and  her  fine  candor  hid  that  fact  as 
little  as  any  other. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  I’d  done,  remem¬ 
ber!”  she  said,  with  sharp  solicitude.  “I 
never  did  know  until  this  morning,  when  I 
heard  of  the  case  for  the  first  time,  and  for 
the  first  time  saw  the  stains  on  the  dagger, 
at  which  you’ve  been  trying  so  hard  not  to 
look!  Do  look  at  them.  Dr.  Dollar.  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  they  are; 
but  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  for  you  to 
prove  it  to  everybody’s  satisfaction.” 

“  ‘Only  too  glad,’  Lady  Vera?” 

They  gazed  at  each  other  for  several  sec¬ 
onds.  Her  face  was  tragic  to  him  now; 
but  emotion,  apparently,  was  the  one  thing 
she  would  condescend  to  hide.  Except  for 
her  eyes,  she  might  have  been  incr^ibly 
callous  and  cold-blooded;  her  blue  Irish 
eyes  were  great  and  glassy  with  a  grief  not 
soluble  in  tears. 

“Dr.  Dollar,”  she  said  tensely,  “nothing 
can  undo  this  hideous  thing,  though  I  hope 
to  live  long  enough  to  make  such  poor 
amends  as  a  human  being  can.  But  in  this 
other  direction  they  must  be  made  at  once. 
It’s  no  use  thinking  of  what  can’t  be  un¬ 
done  till  w’e  have  undone  what  we  can — if 
we  are  quick!  That’s  why  I  tried  to  go 
straight  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  why  I 
have  come  straight  to  you.  Take  me  to 
him.  Dr.  Dollar,  and  help  me  to  convince 
him  that  what  I  have  told  you  is  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  else!  If  you  think  it  will 
make  it  easier,  satisfy  yourself  about  those 
blood-stains.  Then  we  can  take  the  dag¬ 
ger  with  us.” 

The  doctor  applied  a  crude  test  on  the 
spot:  he  stooped  over  the  fire,  heated  the 
stained  steel  between  the  bars,  cooled  it  at 
the  open  window,  picked  off  a  scale,  and 
examined  it  briefly  under  a  microscop)e.  All 
this  was  done  with  tremendous  energy  tem- 
p)ered  by  extreme  precision  and  nicety. 
And  Lady  Vera  followed  the  operation  with 
an  imjjersonal  interest  that  could  not  but 
include  the  operator,  so  intent  upon  his 
task,  so  obviously  thankful  to  have  a  task 
of  any  sort  in  hand.  But  when  he  rose 
from  his  microscop>e  it  w^as  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  an  almost  angry  shake  of 
the  head. 

“Of  course,  this  is  all  no  good,  you 
know!”  he  cried,  as  if  it  were  her  test.  “It 
would  take  hours  to  make  the  analysis 
that’s  really  wanted.” 


“But  as  far  as  you  have  gone.  Dr.  Dol¬ 
lar?” 

“As  far  as  I  have  gone — which  isn’t  a 
l^al  or  medical  inch — it  certainly  does  look 
like  blood.  Lady  Vera.” 

“Of  course  it  is  blood.  There’s  another 
thing  that  wnll  help  us,  too.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“One  of  the  best  pwints  in  the  defense, 
so  far  as  I’ve  had  time  to  make  out,  was 
about  the  prisoner’s  knife.  Now,  if  we 
take  this  with  us,  either  to  the  Home  Sec¬ 
retary,  or,  if  he  still  refuses  to  see  me,  to 
New  Scotland  Yard - ” 

“Lady  Vera!”  the  doctor  interrupted, 
aghast  at  her  suicidal  zeal.  “Is  it  possible 
that  you  realize  the  position  you  are  in? 
It  isn’t  only  a  situation  that  you’ve  got  to 
face;  that  you  have  already  done,  superb¬ 
ly!  But  have  you  any  conception  of  the 
consequences?” 

“I  think  I  have,”  said  Lady  Vera,  smi¬ 
ling.  “I  don’t  believe  they  will  hang  me;  it 
would  be  affectation  to  pretend  I  did.  But, 
of  course,  that’s  their  business — mine  is  to 
change  places  with  an  innocent  man.” 

“That  you  will  never  do,”  replied  the 
doctor  warmly.  “There’s  no  innocent  man 
in  the  case;  this  Croucher  is  a  thief  and  a 
perjurer,  brides  being  an  old  convict  who 
has  spent  half  his  life  in  prison!  He  would 
have  had  five  years  for  the  other  night’s 
work,  without  any  question  of  a  murder; 
they’ll  simply  pack  him  off  to  Dartmoor  or 
Portland  when  we’ve  saved  his  miserable 
neck.  And  save  it  we  will,  no  fear  about 
that;  but  at  what  a  price — at  what  a 
price!” 

“I  don’t  see  that  you  need  trouble  about 
it,”  said  Lady  Vera,  concerned  at  his  dis¬ 
tress,  “beyond  putting  me  in  touch  with 
Topham  Vinson.  The  rest  will  be  up  to 
him,  as  they  say;  and,  after  all,  it  won’t 
be  anything  so  very  terrible  to  me.  I  am 
an  old  prisoner  myself,  you  must  remember. 
Dr.  Dollar!” 

There  was  a  gleam  of  her  notorious  au¬ 
dacity  with  all  this;  but  it  was  like  the  glow 
of  flowers  on  a  grave.  The  horror  of  things 
to  happ>en  had  never  possessed  her  valiant 
eyes,  and  yet  it  must  have  been  there,  for 
all  at  once  Dollar  missed  it.  He  read  her 
look.  He  had  relieved  her  mind  about  the 
man  in  the  cell,  only  to  open  it  at  last  to 
the  man  in  his  grave.  Grief  crippled  her 
as  horror  had  not;  prisons  could  be  broken, 
but  not  the  prison  to  which  her  hand  had 


YOD  MAY  BE  SURPRISED  TO  HEAR  THAT  THE  BLOW  WASN  T  STRUCK  WITH  A 
KNIFE  AT  ALL.  IT  WAS  STRUCK  WITH— THIS'.*’ 
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sent  a  fellow  creature.  ...  Yet  her  grief 
was  mastered  in  its  turn,  forced  out  of  sight 
before  his  eyes,  even  while  her  flippant 
speech  rang  through  him  as  the  bravest 
utterance  he  had  ever  heard. 

It  blew’  a  bugle  in  the  man’s  brain,  and 
the  call  was  clear  and  definite.  He  knew 
his  ow’n  mind  only  less  instantaneously 
than  he  had  penetrated  hers.  Never  in  all 
his  days  had  he  known  his  mind  quite  so 
well  as  when  she  went  on,  in  another  k  y: 

“So  now’.  Dr.  Dollar,  w’ill  you  crow’n  all 
your  great  kindness  by  taking  me  to  see 
the  Home  Secretary  at  once?” 

“Lady  Vera,”  he  exclaimed  wnth  unrea¬ 
sonable  irritation,  “what  is  the  good  of 
asking  imf)ossibilities?  I  couldn’t  take  you 
to  Topham  Vinson  even  if  I  would.  He 
would  begin  by  doubting  your  sanity;  there 
w’ould  be  all  manner  of  silly  difldculties. 
Moreover,  he’s  not  in  tow’n.” 

She  showed  displeasure  at  the  statement 
of  fact  only.  “Dr.  Dollar,  are  you  seri¬ 
ous?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Have  you  forgotten  that  I  saw  you  to¬ 
gether  at  almost  two  o’clock?” 

“I  think  not  quite  so  late  as  that.  The 
Home  Secretary  left  Euston  at  2:45.” 

“Where  for?”  She  looked  panic-stricken. 

“I’ll  tell  you.  Lady  Vera,  if  you  promise 
not  to  follow  him  by  the  next  train.” 

“When  does  it  go?” 

“Not  for  some  time.  There’s  only  one 
more;  w’e  debated  which  he  should  take. 
But  you  mustn’t  take  the  other.  Lady  Vera; 
you  must  leave  that  to  me.  I  want  you  to 
leave  the  whole  thing  to  me  from  this  very 
moment  till  you  hear  from  me  again.” 

“When  would  that  be.  Dr.  Dollar?” 

“As  soon  as  I  have  seen  Mr.  Vinson.” 

“You  would  undertake  to  tell  him  every¬ 
thing?” 

“Every  detail,  exactly  as  you  have  told 
me.” 

“Will  it  seem  credible  at  second-hand?” 

“Quite  enough  so  to  justify  a  respite. 
That’s  the  first  object;  and  this  is  the  first 
step  to  it,  believe  me.  Lady  Vera.  There’s 
plenty  of  time  betw’een  this  and  —  and 
Tuesday!” 

“Oh!  I  know  that,”  she  returned,  blunt¬ 
ly  disdainful  of  a  well-meant  hesitation. 
“But  there’s  still  not  a  moment  to  lose 
while  that  poor  man  lies  facing  death.” 

“I’m  not  sure  that  he  does.  Lady  Vera. 
The  decision’s  only  just  been  made;  it  won’t 


be  out  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  don’t 
believe  they  w’ould  break  it  to  Croucher  on 
Christmas  Day.” 

“They  can  break  the  good  news  instead. 
Where  is  Mr.  Vinson?  It’s  all  right,  I 
w’on’t  attempt  to  tackle  him  till  you  have. 
That’s  a  promise — and  I  don’t  break  them 
like  window’s!” 

John  Dollar  ignored  that  boast  with  dif¬ 
ficulty.  He  saw’  through  her  tragic  le\’ity 
as  through  a  glass,  and  his  heart  cried  out 
with  a  symp)athy  hard  indeed  to  keep  to 
himself;  but  it  w’as  obviously  the  last  thing 
required  of  him  by  Lady  Vera  Moyle.  He 
gave  her  the  required  information  in  a  voice 
only  less  well  managed  than  her  own.  And 
he  thought  her  eyes  softened  with  the  faint¬ 
est  recognition  of  his  restraint. 

“I  thought  the  duke  had  w’ashed  his 
hands  of  his  notorious  nephew,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  when  Dr.  Dollar  told  her  that  Vin¬ 
son  had  gone  to  his  uncle  for  the  holidays. 
“Well,  we  shall  have  to  spoil  the  family 
gathering,  I’m  afraid.” 

“That’s  my  job.  Lady  Vera.” 

“And  I  never  thanked  you  for  taking  it 
on!  Nor  will  I,  Dr.  Dollar;  thanks  don’t 
meet  a  case  like  this!”  Very  frankly  she 
took  his  hand  instead;  it  was  hotter  and 
less  steady  than  her  own.  “And  now  what 
about  your  train?” 

“I’m  afraid  there’s  not  one  till  seven 
o’clock.” 

The  time-table  confirmed  his  fear;  he 
threw  it  down  and  plunged  into  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory  instead.  Lady  Vera  watch¬ 
ed  him  narrowly.  He  had  dropped  into  his 
caqueteuse  chair,  and  the  sheen  of  age  on 
the  Tudor  gaming-table  betrayed  his  face  as 
if  it  were  bent  over  clear  brown  water.  She 
could  see  its  anxiety  as  he  had  not  allowed 
her  to  see  it  yet. 

“I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  care  to  face  it 
in  a  motor?”  She  w’as  faltering  for  the 
first  time. 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  mean  to  do,”  he 
answered,  without  looking  up  from  the  di¬ 
rectory.  “I’m  just  going  to  telephone  for  a 
car.” 

“Then  you  needn’t!”  she  cried  joyfully. 
“We  have  at  least  two  eating  their  bonnets 
off  in  our  mews!  I’ll  go  home  in  a  taxi 
and  send  one  of  them  straight  round  with 
a  driver  who  knows  the  way — and  a  coat 
that  you  must  promise  to  w’ear.  Dr.  Dollar! 
All  my  people  are  away  except  my  mother, 
and  she  won’t  know;  she  isn’t  strong  enough 


to  use  the  cars.  But  I  mustn’t  speak  of  right;  in  a  dream  he  sprang  up-stairs,  hiding 
poor  mother,  or  I  shall  make  a  fool  of  my-  rmder  his  coat  the  weapon  with  which  that 

sdf  yeti  It’s  partly  my  fault  as  it  is,  you  little  hand  had  dealt  out  death;  and  awoke 

see,  and  of  course  all  this  will  make  her  in  his  wintriest  clothes,  his  greatest  coat, 

vorse.  But  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,  either!  to  find  himself  called  upon  to  t(^  the  lot 

My  mother  is  the  kind  of  person  who  has  all  with  another  of  imkempt  fur,  sent  with 
the  modem  ailments  and  no  modem  ideas;  the  car. 

but  she  could  show  us  all  how  to  play  the  That  aluminum  clipper — a  fifty  horse- 
game  at  a  pinch.  She  will  be  the  first  to  power  Invincible  Tal^ys — was  indeed  at 
bade  me  up  in  the  only  conceivable  course.”  the  door  in  incredibly  quick  time.  Twin 
This  ^}eech  had  headlights  lit  long 

not  come  quite  as  »  wedges  of  London 

fluently  as  might  ^  mud;  two  pairs  of 

be  supposed,  ^  goggles 

Dollar  ^  moimted  up  be- 

had  only  inter-  ft  hind  them  —  one 

nipted  it  to  ^  Dollar 

for  a  taxicab.  with  a  message 

interrupted  ^  was  more 

itself  more  ^ 

ously  when  Lady  ^  dapper  chauffeur 

Vera  Moyle  was  '  huddled  dowm  be- 

hind  the  wheel; 

speaking  of  poor  pas^nger  sat 

Lady  Armagh,  >^4  bolt  upright  at  his 

whose  heartfelt  ^  side;  the  Barton 

disapproval  of  her  K  family,  his  faith- 

daughter’s  esca-  ^  ful  creatures,  car- 

pades  was  public  |  ried  out  an  im- 

property.  Dollar  I  promptu  tableau 

had  heard  from  r;'5  f  back- 

Topham  Vinson  >  ^  »|^9BSBH  ground. 

(that  very  day  at  Mother  and  son 

lunch)  that  the  appeared  as  im- 

last  one  had  made  '0-  jBfej  maculate  cook 

her  actually  ill;  it  Bp>  ^  and  page,  at  the 

then  what  of  Lady  top  of  the  area 

Vera’spresentres-  c  ^  >=  j  _ 

olutions,  and  the 
nine  days’  tragic 
scandal  which  was 
the  very  least  that 
could  come  of 

them  unless - 

“Unless!” 

In  the  doctor’s 
mind  so  many 
broken  sentences 
began  with  that 
will-o’-the-wisp 
among  words, 
that  others  really 
^ken  fell  upon 
stony  ears,  and  he 

knew  as  little  what  he  said  in  reply.  In  a 
dream  he  saw  a  small  hand  wave  as  the 
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traffic,  but  doing  better  in  the  Edgware 
Road,  and  soon  were  on  the  way  to  Edg¬ 
ware  itself,  and  Elstree  and  St.  Albans, 
and  all  the  lighted  towns  and  pitch-dark 
roads  that  lie  by  night  between  the  capital 
of  England  and  her  smallest  county. 

“Least  trem-lines  this  wye,”  said  the  dap¬ 
per  chauffeur,  a  mile  or  two  out,  and  said 
no  more  for  another  fifty.  But  he  drove 
like  a  little  genius,  and  the  car  responded 
to  his  cunning  hands  as  a  horse  that  knows 
its  master.  She  proved  to  be  a  sound 
roadster,  whose  only  drawback  was  a  lack 
of  racing  speed;  the  lad  had  her  in  prime 
condition,  and  the  good  road  ran  from  un¬ 
der  her  like  silk  from  a  silent  loom. 

Dollar  sat  beside  him,  in  the  shelter  of  a 
wind-screen  that  glazed  and  framed  a  con¬ 
tinuous  study  in  nocturnal  values.  Now 
the  fine  shades  would  be  broken  by  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  lights,  soon  to  scatter  and  go  out  like 
sparks  from  a  pipe;  now  only  by  the  acety¬ 
lene  lamps  that  kept  the  foreground  in  a 
blaze  between  villages.  Often  a  ghostly 
portent  appeared  hovering  over  the  road 
ahead;  but  that  was  only  the  doctor’s  own 
anxious  face,  seen  dimly  in  the  screen. 

And  yet  he  was  not  really  anxious  for 
these  first  fifty  miles;  at  the  start  he  was 
too  thankful  to  be  under  way,  and  the  road 
was  never  empty  of  exciting  and  diverting 
possibilities.  But  at  Bedford  they  stopped 
for  supper;  it  was  Dollar’s  sudden  idea,  the 
hour  being  now  between  eight  and  nine. 
The  treasure  at  the  wheel  professed  his 
readiness  to  push  on,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Dollar  to  have  taken  him 
at  his  word.  For  the  break  in  the  run  also 
broke  up  the  dreamy  lull  induced  by  the 
keen  air  and  the  low,  smooth  hum  of  the 
car;  in  the  warm  hotel,  all  holly  and  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer,  he  came  back  to  real  life  with  a 
thud,  and  its  most  immediate  problem  be¬ 
set  him  all  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Hitherto  his  one  anxiety  had  been  to  get 
at  the  Home  Secretary  that  night;  hence¬ 
forth  he  was  having  the  interview,  over  and 
over  again,  with  a  different  result  every 
time.  He  knew,  indeed,  what  he  meant  to 
say  himself;  he  had  known  that  before  he 
said  good-by  to  Lady  Vera  Moyle.  But 
what  would  the  Home  Secretary  say?  Was 
it  conceivable  that  the  blood-stain^  “life- 
preserver”  would  be  enough  for  him?  It 
w’ould  be  supported  by  the  sworn  statement 
of  a  man  whom  he  had  learned  to  trust.  But 
was  such  utterly  indirect  evidence  in  the 


least  likely  to  upset  a  decision  already 
taken,  if  not  already  communicated  to  the 
man  in  the  condemned  cell? 

The  very  thought  of  that  hapless  wretch 
was  fraught  with  definite  and  vivid  horror. 
The  crime  doctor  had  once  seen  the  inside 
of  a  condemned  cell;  he  could  see  it  still. 
The  door  was  open,  the  pitiful  occupant  at 
exercise  in  an  adjacent  yard.  He  had  looked 
in.  It  was  not  as  gloomy  as  it  should  have 
been.  Texts  on  the  walls,  sunlight  through 
the  bars,  and  on  the  fixed  flap  of  clean,  worn 
wood  an  oj)en  book.  Dollar  recalled  every 
detail  with  morbid  fidelity.  He  had  gone 
in  to  look  at  the  book,  and  found  it  a 
bound  volume  of  Good  Words,  open  at  a 
laudable  serial  by  a  lady  then  in  vogue 
with  the  virtuous. 

Yet  that  pjarticular  reader  had  cut  a 
woman’s  throat  over  a  quarrel  about  a  shil¬ 
ling,  and  Dollar  had  seen  him  striding 
jauntily  up  and  down  the  narrow  yard, 
cracking  some  joke  with  the  attendant  ward¬ 
ers,  with  a  smile  on  his  scrubby  lips  and  in 
his  bold  blue  eyes.  He  could  see  the  fellow 
still  as  he  had  seen  him  for  ten  seconds 
years  ago.  Yet  his  pity  for  one  in  the  same 
awful  case  for  a  crime  that  he  had  not 
committed,  was  as  nothing  to  his  infinite 
sorrow  and  compassion  for  her  who  had 
committed  it  unawares,  comparatively  light 
as  the  punishment  for  such  a  deed  was 
bound  to  be! 

But  was  it?  Not  for  Lady  Vera  Moyle, 
at  all  events!  Either  she  would  go  scot- 
free,  or  her  punishment  might  well  be  worse 
than  death.  It  might  easily  kill  her  mother; 
then  the  tragedy  would  be  a  double  tragedy, 
after  all,  and  Lady  Vera  would  still  be  its 
author!  Supposing  she  had  not  discovered 
her  own  crime!  Croucher  would  have  been 
no  loss  to  the  community;  lifelong  criminals 
like  Croucher  were  best  out  of  the  way, 
murderers  or  no  murderers.  The  Crime  Doc¬ 
tor  was  convinced  of  that.  They  were  the 
incurables;  extermination  was  the  only 
thing  for  them. 

“I  would  shut  up  my  penitentiaries,  but 
enlarge  my  lethal  chamber,”  he  sometimes 
said,  and  would  be  quite  serious  about  it. 

Yet  not  for  a  moment  could  he  have  car¬ 
ried  his  ideas  to  their  logical  conclusion  in 
the  concrete  case  of  Alfred  Croucher  and 
Lady  Vera  Moyle.  He  could  have  let  a 
man  of  that  stamp  go  technically  innocent 
to  the  gallows — or  he  thought  he  could 
just  then.  But  he  could  not  have  allowed 
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the  greatest  monster  to  suffer  for  Lady 
Vera’s  sins — and  that  he  felt  in  his  bones.  It 
was  the  personal  equation  as  supplied  by 
her  that  made  the  thing  impossible.  Such 
a  load  on  such  a  soul!  Better  any  punish¬ 
ment  than  that! 

At  Kettering  a  right-hand  turn  led  up 
hill  and  down  dale  into  little  Rutland,  and 
Dollar  ceased  glaring  at  his  own  ghost  in  the 
wind-screen;  a  healthily  immediate  anxiety 
kept  him  peering  at  his  watch  instead.  But 
now  they  were  skirting  one  of  the  longest 
and  stumpiest  stone  walls  in  feudal  Eng¬ 
land,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  parted  in  twin 
turrets  joined  by  triple  gates.  Over  the 
central  arch  heraldic  monsters  pawed  the 
stars;  underneath,  an  arc-light  hung  re¬ 
splendent;  all  three  gates  were  op>en,  and 
the  drive  beyond  was  a  perspective  of  guid¬ 
ing  lights.  It  was  evidently  a  case  of 
Christmas  festi\aties  on  a  suitable  scale  at 
Stockersham  Hall. 

Miles  up  the  drive  a  semicircle  of  motor¬ 
cars  fringed  a  country  edition  of  the  Horse- 
guards  Parade,  dominated  by  an  escajied 
hotel;  and  the  car  that  really  was  from 
London  had  becoming  palpitations  in  the 
zone  of  light.  Before  a  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  portico  a  superlatively  splendid  menial 
looked  askance  at  the  doctor’s  borrowed 
furs,  but  was  not  unimpressed  by  a  curt  in¬ 
quiry  for  Mr.  Topham  Vinson,  and  under¬ 
took  to  inquire  in  his  turn. 

“Be  quick  and  quiet,  and  give  him  this 
card,”  said  the  doctor,  slipping  half  a  sover¬ 
eign  underneath  it.  “I  want  to  see  Mr. 
Vinson — no  one  else — on  urgent  business 
for  the  Home  OflBce.” 

Less  than  a  minute  brought  forth  an  im¬ 
posing  personage  whom  the  dapper  driver 
did  not  fail  to  salute;  even  Dollar  was  not 
positive  whether  it  was  the  duke  or  his 
butler  until  summoned  indoors  with  the 
subtle  condescension  of  the  supreme  servi¬ 
tor.  He  went  as  he  was,  in  hirsute  coat  and 
goggles;  the  butler  stalking  at  arm’s  length, 
with  an  air  of  personal  repudiation  happily 
not  lost  upon  the  little  London  lynx  in 
charge  of  the  car. 

That  artist  w’ould  have  been  an  endless 
joy  to  eyes  not  turned  within.  His  silent 
endurance  and  eflBciency,  his  phlegmatic 
zest  in  an  adventure  which  might  have  a 
professional  interest  for  him,  but  obviously 
did  not  engage  his  curiosity,  w'ere  qualities 
which  even  the  tormented  Dollar  had  ap¬ 
preciated  at  interv’als  on  the  road.  But 


now  he  missed  a  treat.  The  little  Cockney 
ran  his  engine  till  the  first  flunky  returned 
and  said  things  through  the  noise.  Then 
he  looked  under  his  bonnet,  as  a  monkey 
jnto  its  offspring’s  head. 

But  the  climax  arrived  with  sandwiches 
on  a  lordly  tray,  when  a  glass  of  beer  was 
sent  back  and  one  of  champagne  brought 
instead  to  this  choice  specimen  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  typ>e.  It  was  scarcely  down  be¬ 
fore  the  passenger  reappeared,  accompanied 
by  another  swollen  figure  in  motoring  dis¬ 
guise,  as  well  as  by  my  lord  duke,  who  saw 
them  off  himself,  and  did  look  less  ducal 
than  the  butler,  after  all. 

The  many  lights  of  Stockersham  dwin¬ 
dled  and  disapp)eared  into  the  night;  and 
one  lone  wave  of  incandescence  flowed  back 
as  it  had  come,  by  fine-spun  hedge  and 
wirework  thicket,  through  dead  villages  and 
sleeping  towms,  like  phosphorescent  foam 
before  a  vessel’s  bow's.  And  in  the  torpedo 
body  of  the  Invincible  Talboys  where  Dr. 
Dollar  now  sat  behind  his  companion  of  the 
outward  trip,  and  the  Home  Secretary  of 
England  behind  a  fat  cigar,  there  was  a 
strained  silence  through  two  entire  coun¬ 
ties,  but  something  like  an  explosion  on  the 
confines  of  the  third. 

“Do  you  still  refuse  to  give  her  name?” 
demanded  Topham  Vinson,  exactly  as  if 
they  had  been  talking  all  the  time.  The 
stump  of  his  second  cigar  was  so  short  that 
angry  light  and  angry  mouth  were  one. 

“I  must,”  said  Dollar  in  a  muffled  voice; 
and  he  pointed  to  the  hunched  shoulders 
within  a  yard  of  their  noses. 

“In  thiat  case  we  have  no  secrets,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Home  Secretary  with  a  sneer. 
“But  why  must  you,  Dollar?  She  seems 
to  have  made  no  reservations  with  you,  yet 
you  would  make  this  enormous  one  with 
me!” 

“It’s  a  secret  of  the  consulting-room,  Mr. 
Vinson;  those  of  the  confessional  are  not 
more  sacred,  as  you  know  perfectly  well.” 

“And  you  exjiect  me  to  eat  my  decision 
on  the  strength  of  a  hearsay  anonymous 
confession?” 

“I  do — in  the  first  instance,”  said  Dollar 
'decidedly.  “An  immediate  respite  would 
commit  you  to  nothing;  but  I  don’t  ask 
even  for  that  on  the  unsupported  strength 
of  what  I  told  you  at  Stockersham.  You 
know  what  you’ve  got  in  your  overcoat 
pxKket!  Hand  it  over  to  your  own  analyst; 
have  an  exhumation,  if  you  like,  and  see  if 
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the  weapon  doesn’t  actually  fit  the  wound; 
if  it  doesn’t,  hang  your  man.” 

“I’m  much  obliged  for  your  valuable  ad¬ 
vice.  But  it’s  got  to  be  one  thing  or  the 
other,  once  for  all;  the  poor  devil  has  been 
on  tenterhooks  quite  long  enough.” 

“And  have  you  forgotten  how  nearly  you 
decided  in  his  favor,  Mr.  Vinson,  without 
all  this  to  turn  the  scale?” 

It  was  perhaps  an  ominous  feature  of 
their  mushroom  intimacy  that  the  younger 
man  had  not  yet  been  invited  to  drop  the 
formal  prefix  in  addressing  his  senior  by  a 
short  decade.  But  this  would  not  have 
been  the  moment  even  for  a  familiarity  en¬ 
couraged  in  happier  circumstances.  And 
yet  Dollar  dared  to  pat  the  great  man’s 
arm  as  he  spoke;  and  the  gesture  was  as 
the  button  to  the  foil:  it  prevented  a  shrewd 
thrust  from  drawing  blood,  and,  if  any¬ 
thing,  it  improved  Topham  Vinson’s  temper. 

“It’s  no  good,  my  dear  fellow!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  friendly  settlement  of  the  general 
question.  “I  must  have  the  lady’s  name, 
unless  she’s  determined  to  defeat  her  own 
ends.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it’s  her  name 
or  Croucher’s  life?” 

Topham  Vinson  had  not  meant  to  say 
any  such  thing — in  so  many  words — and  it 
was  annoying  to  have  them  put  into  his 
mouth.  But  he  had  decided  not  to  be  an¬ 
noyed  any  more.  It  did  not  pay  with  this 
fellow  Dollar;  at  least  it  had  not  paid  on 
that  occasion;  but  anybody  might  be  at  a 
disadvantage  after  a  heavy  political  strain, 
a  lengthy  journey,  an  admirable  dinner, 
and  a  development  as  untimely  as  it  was 
embarrassing.  Mr.  Vinson  relapsed  into 
silence  and  an  attitude  unconsciously  mod¬ 
eled  on  that  of  the  gallant  little  driver.  His 
body  sunk  deep  into  the  rugs,  his  head  as 
deep  betw’een  his  shoulders.  It  was  almost 
Hertfordshire  before  he  spoke  again. 

“Vera  Moyle  was  one  of  the  Oxford 
Street  division,”  he  remarked  at  last.  “I 
know  all  about  her  movements  on  the  night 
of  battle;  otherwise  I  should  want  to  know 
about  them  now.  If  I  thought  she  was  the 
woman - ” 

“What’s  that?”  said  Dollar  lethargically. 
“I  was  almost  asleep.” 

The  remarks  did  not  gain  weight  by  repe¬ 
tition,  but  the  broken  sentence  was  finished 
with  some  effect.  “I’d  let  her  drain  the 
cup!”  said  the  Home  Secretary,  really  sav¬ 
agely. 
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“I  don’t  wonder,”  rejoined  Dollar,  sym¬ 
pathetically. 

“Yet  you  would  have  me  risk  my  politi¬ 
cal  existence  for  one  of  her  kidney!” 

“I  don’t  follow.” 

“You  would  reprieve  the  apparent  mur¬ 
derer,  and  let  the  real  one  continue  militant 
here  on  earth?” 

“I  believe  she  has  had  her  fill  of  mili¬ 
tancy.” 

“Not  she!” 

“I’ll  go  bail  for  her,  if  you  like.  It  was 
an  accident.  She  is  heart-broken  about  it 
— and  you  don’t  know  her — I  do!  I’d  back 
her  not  to  run  the  risk  of  such  another  ac¬ 
cident!” 

“And  what  if  she  rounded  on  me?  How¬ 
ever  such  a  thing  came  out,  it  would  be 
my  ruin.  Dollar.” 

“It  wouldn’t  come  out  through  her!” 

A  certain  ferv'or  crept  into  the  doctor’s 
voice.  It  was  obviously  unconscious,  and 
Topham  Vinson  was  far  too  astute  a  {per¬ 
son  to  engender  consciousness  and  caution 
by  so  much  as  a  rallying  syllable.  But  he 
did  hazard  a  leading  question,  subtly  intro¬ 
duced  as  nothing  of  the  sort. 

“I’m  not  trying  to  get  at  what  I  want  in 
a  roundabout  w’ay,”  he  had  the  nerve  to 
state.  “I’ve  given  up  trying  to  pump  you. 
Dollar;  but— w’ould  it  make  a  very  great 
scandal  if  we  had  to  fix  this  thing  on  this 
particular  young  lady?” 

“I  can’t  answer  about  scandals,”  replied 
the  still  not  unwary  doctor.  “It  would 
break  hearts — probably  cause  death — make 
her  a  double  murderer  in  her  owm  eyes,  and 
God  knows  what  else  as  a  result!  And  it 
wouldn’t  do  anybody  the  least  bit  of  good, 
because  you  would  still  have  to  give 
Croucher  a  suitable  term  for  his  authentic 
offenses.” 

It  was  three  o’clock  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  when  they  saw  the  lights  of  London 
from  the  top  of  Brockley  Hill;  a  minute 
later  they  were  on  the  tram-lines  at  the 
foot,  and  almost  immediately  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  town. 

The  trip  did  not  end  without  a  telling 
taste  of  Mr.  Vinson’s  very  individual  qual¬ 
ity.  In  Maida  Vale  he  suddenly  announced 
his  intention  of  having  the  “life-preserver” 
identified  in  those  very  small  hours  by  the 
pawnbroker  who  had  sold  it  on  the  morning 
of  the  autunm  raid.  The  Crime  Doctor  was 
terrified;  for  aught  he  knew,  the  man  might 
be  well  aware  that  he  had  sold  it  to  Lady 
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Vera  Moyle.  She  was  notorious  enough,  in 
all  conscience;  his  only  hop)e  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  himself  had  not  known  her  by  sight 
before  that  day.  In  vain  he  raised  various 
objections;  they  were  well  met  by  his  own 
previous  arguments  for  the  immediate  re¬ 
prieve  of  Alfred  Croucher;  and  he  feared  to 
press  them. 

He  knew  only  the  name  of  the  p)awn- 
broker’s  street,  but  here  the  chauffeur’s 
Cockney  sharpness  came  in  again,  and  they 
were  pounding  on  the  right  shutters  by 
half-past  three.  An  up-stairs  window  flew 
alight,  up  went  a  sash,  and  out  came  an 
angry  head. 

“My  name  is  Topham  Vinson,”  said  one 
of  the  swaddled  men  in  a  sepulchral  voice. 
“I’m  the  Home  Secretary,  but  I  can’t  force 
you  to  come  down  and  speak  to  me  be¬ 
cause  of  that.  I  can  only  make  it  more  or 
less  worth  your  while.” 

He  was  fishing  for  his  sovereign  case  as 
he  spoke.  In  another  minute  the  private 
door  had  shut  behind  him  and  Dr.  Dollar, 
and  an  obsequious  sack  of  humam'ty  shuf¬ 
fled  before  them  into  a  sanctum  still  redo¬ 
lent  of  a  somewhat  highly  seasoned  meal. 

“I  remember  having  it  in  the  thop,”  said 
the  imkempt  head  protruding  from  the 
sack.  “But  I  can’t  thay  how  it  came  here 
— that  I  can  thwear  in  a  court  of  juthtith, 
my  lord!  It’th  a  narthty,  beathly  thing, 
but  I  thwear  it  wath  here  when  I  took  over 
the  bithneth!” 

“I  don’t  care  how  or  when  it  came  here,” 
said  Topham  Vinson,  counting  the  sover¬ 
eigns  in  the  gold  case  attached  to  his  watch- 
chain.  “I  want  to  know  if  you  remember 
selling  this  ‘life-preserver.’  ” 

“Yeth,  I  do!” 

“When?” 

“It  would  be — let  me  thee — thometime 
lartht  October  or  November.” 

“Do  you  remember  who  bought  it?” 

“Yeth — a.  young  lady!” 

Dollar  breathed  again.  The  man  did 
not  know  her  name;  at  first  he  was  extreme¬ 
ly  shaky  on  the  point  of  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  But  the  doctor  assisted  him  by  un¬ 
scrupulously  suggesting  a  number  of  mark- 
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ed  characteristics  which  Lady  Vera  Moyle 
did  not  happen  to  possess.  The  man  fdl 
straight  into  the  trap,  recalled  every  imagi¬ 
nary  feature,  and  finally  earned  big  gold  by 
quite  convincingly  connecting  the  sale  of 
the  “life-preserver”  with  the  date  of  the 
great  women’s  raid.  Mr.  Vinson  looked  very 
stem  as  he  led  the  way  out  into  the  street; 
and  it  was  he  who  sharply  woke  the  little 
chauffeur,  who  was  drooping  heavily  over 
his  wheel. 

“I  like  that  lad,”  he  muttered  in  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  ear.  “He  does  nothing  by  halves.  No 
more  do  I!  Do  you  mind  dropping  me  first 
at  Cavendish  Square?” 

Dollar  gave  the  order,  and  they  slid 
through  the  empty  streets  as  if  man  and  car 
were  fresh  from  the  garage.  There  was  not 
a  soul  in  Cavendish  Square,  or  a  light  in 
any  of  the  houses  except  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary’s.  They  had  telephoned  through  from 
Stockersham  after  his  departure,  and  the 
door  opened  as  he  empti^  his  remaining 
sovereigns  into  the  chauffeur’s  hand,  before 
taking  Dollar’s,  with  no  lack  of  warmth. 

“I  can’t  ask  you  in  this  time,”  said  Top¬ 
ham  Vinson,  smiling.  “Apart  from  the 
hour,  I’ve  got  to  go  straight  to  the  tele¬ 
phone,  get  through  to  Pentonville,  and 
sp)oil  the  Governor’s  night!” 

“Reprieved?”  gasped  the  doctor.  It  was 
the  one  word  that  would  come. 

The  Home  Secretary  nodded  rather  grim¬ 
ly,  but  he  was  smiling  as  he  shut  the  door  al¬ 
most  on  the  hand  with  which  John  Dollar 
would  have  seized  his  once  more.  There 
was  a  shooting  of  bolts  inside. 

Dollar  turned  slowly  roimd,  wondering  if 
at  last -he  could  tell  the  little  driver  some¬ 
thing  about  the  night’s  enterprise  in  which 
he  had  played  so  heroic  a  part.  There  was 
no  need.  The  driver  had  kept  eyes  and 
ears  wide  open — and  collapsed  once  more 
over  the  wheel.  This  time  it  was  not  in 
sleep,  but  in  a  dead  faint;  and  the  driving 
goggles  were  all  awry,  the  driver’s  hat  had 
tumbled  off,  the  driver’s  hair  had  broken 
bounds. 

It  was  a  girl’s  hair,  and  the  girl  was  Lady 
Vera  Moyle. 

will  appear  in  the  August  number. 
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8>ditors  Note  — Mr.  Lawson  in  ‘'The  Remedy"  has  told  you  how 
the  gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange  makes  High  Cost  Living. 
Here  is  a  variation  of  the  main  theme.  Mr.  Sloss  in  this  arti^ 
shows  you  haw  the  Co_ffee  Exchange  has  boosts  the  cost  of  your 
breakfast.  T he  Coffee  Exchange,  as  well  as  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
all  other  commodity  exchanges,  can  be  restored  to  its  legitimate  func¬ 
tion  by  applying  to  it  the  law  suggested  by  the  Pujo  Committee. 


If  the  United  States  makes  a  law  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  should  not  speculate,  it  decrees  the  merchant 
to  be  a  shoemaker  or  a  tailor,  and  shoemakers  and 
tailors  are  not  fit  to  make  the  country  great. 

Hebuann  Sielcken. 


little  tax.”  It  was  strenuously  opposed, 
on  principle,  by  the  American  people. 

Yes,  the  American  People — shoemakers 
and  tailors  and  all.  Never  mind  the  Boston 
affair.  Before  that,  a  shipload  of  tea,  down 
in  New  Jersey,  was  chucked  into  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River.  There  isn’t  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  young  fellows  who  chucked  it 
were  of  the  best  blood  of  the  land — nor  that 
the  first  families,  all  over  the  thirteen  colonies, 
were  giving  “tea  parties”  at  which  tea  was 
enthusiastically  omitted — on  principle. 

And  the  principle  was:  Pay  no  tax  im¬ 
posed  without  your  consent,  for  the  benefit  of 
somebody  else  than  the  American  people. 


I  -L  V  kicked  up  the  “Boston  Tea 
*■  ■  Party”  rumpus.  Not  Boston’s 

first  citizens — we  are  now  told — but  a  lot 
of  tavern  loafers  acted  hastily  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  Still,  it  is  admitted  that  George  III, 
by  tacking  a  tax  on  tea,  stirred  a  pretty 
p»t  of  patriotism  in  this  country — patrio¬ 
tism  against  the  tax,  although  it  was"  such  a 
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That’s  still  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
But  some  grown-ups  may  have  forgotten 
it  It  all  happened  about  one  hundr^  and 
forty  years  ago,  and  times  have  changed. 

In  the  twentieth  centiuy,  a  tax  has  been 
put  upon  our  coffee — a  tax  exactly  the  same 
in  principle  as  the  one  we  would  not  toler¬ 
ate  on  our  tea  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy’. 
Yet,  for  more  than  three  years  now,  we 
have  stood  for  this  coffee  tax.  The  joke  of 
it  is  that  what  no  foreign  “tyrant”  could  do 
to  us  in  the  old  days,  has  at  last  been  “put 
over,”  entirely  through  the  efforts  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  band  of  “patriotic”  American  citizens. 

At  least,  they  talk  patriotically — espe¬ 
cially  their  presiding  genius,  who  defines 
himself  and  them  as  “merchants  in  the  best 
soisc.”  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for 
the  sweet  sentiment  at  the  head  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  narrative  of  speculation. 

Of  course  there  has  always  been  specula¬ 
tion  in  coffee.  Last  year  on  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange  the  “sales”  amounted  to 
22,523,250  bags  of  133  pounds  each.  Only 
247,500  bags  actually  were  transferred  from 
seller  to  buyer. 

So  all  but  a  few  hundred  thousand  sales 
were  mere  gambling  transactions. 

Mr.  Sielcken  will  tell  you  that  you  ought 
not  to  object  to  the  tax  this  gambling  puts 
on  coffee,  because  it  is  “such  a  little  tax” — 
about  one-fifth  of  a  cent  on  each  cup.  If  we 
continue  to  pay  that  till  the  end  of  this  year, 
it  will  have  cleaned  up  from  our  tables 
enough  to  pay  for  our  annual  pension  roll. 
But  not  one  cent  of  this  tax  is  being  spent  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

Some  of  it  goes  to  benefit  Brazilian  gov¬ 
ernments.  More  goes  to  benefit  an  interna¬ 
tional  syndicate  of  bankers.  The  rest  is 
the  reward  of  the  patriotic  merchants  who 
impose  this  tax  on  the  American  people. 


Now,  don’t  get  excited.  Don’t  disguise 
yourselves  as  Indians  and  throw  shiploads 
of  Brazilian  coffee  into  the  harbor. 

Back  in  1909,  it  was  formally  projxised 
by  Brazil  and  tbe  bankers  and  merchants 
aforesaid,  to  dump  a  tenth  of  the  Santos 
coffee  crop  into  the  sea,  and  they  would  all 
now  be  tickled  to  death  to  have  you  do 
that  for  them  at  any  time:  it  would  sim¬ 
ply  raise  the  price  by  diminishing  the 
supply. 

Last  year,  “by  due  process  of  law,”  the 
Attorney  -  General  tried  to  seize  about  as 
much  Santos  coffee  as  would  comfortably 
load  the  Lusitania  and  the  Mauretania. 
His  idea  was  to  sell  it  to  you  at  public  auc¬ 
tion.  He  failed.  Later  we  shall  see  why. 

Don’t  blame  Brazil,  either — even  though 
for  the  past  three  years  you’ve  been  helf>- 
ing  to  pay  a  big  share  of  her  federal  taxes, 
enabling  her  to  build  battleships  and  to 
buy  a  better  aeroplane  fleet  than  we  can 
afford.  Brazil  dichi’t  make  you  pay  that 
extra  fifth  of  a  cent  on  your  coffee. 

This  article  is  to  tell  you  who  did  make 
you  pay — who  will  continue  to  make  you 
pav,  unless  YOU  wake  up. 

“As  a  merchant,  I  wish  to  state,”  says 
Hermann  Sielcken,  “that  nobody  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  advance  of  the  market  except 
the  weather  clerk,  and  I  think  he  is  entirely 
out  of  reach  of  the  Attorney-General.”  So 
wc  must  see  about  the  weather  clerk. 

Ever  drink  Rio  No.  7  coffee?  That’s  the 
lowest  grade  Brazil  officially  allows  to  be 
exported.  Its  wholesale  price  on  the  New 
York  Coffee  Exchange  is  the  basis  for  all 
coffee  prices.  Selling  Rio  No.  7  roasted  and 
done  up  in  neatly  lithographed  pound-pack¬ 
ages  was  the  specialty  of  two  large  Amer¬ 
ican  concerns  before  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Consider,  therefore,  the  following: 


Figures  of  the  Coffee  Exchange  of  the  City  of  New  York 


COFFEE  CROPS 

SUPPLY  AND  PRICES  ON  JULY  1. 

Year 

Total  Brazil. 
Rio  &  Santos 

All  Others 
■ 

Total 
for  World 

Total 

World’s  Visi¬ 
ble  Supply  * 

Spot  Price  Rio 
No.  7  on  N.Y. 
Exchange 

Lowest 
Roasted 
at  Retail 

July  1. 

im-9 

8.77I.MIbaB8 

4.965.MtbaKs 

l3.7S6,M»baKS 

6.2M,«l3ba8rs 

«Mc 

15c 

1899 

m2-3 

l2.324.N«baKS 

4,344,IM  bass 

U,M4,«MbaKt 

ll.9M.tM  bags 

5  3/i6c 

11c 

19t3 

»U-I2 

l2,49l.«MbaKS 

4,9l8.«MbaKS 

I7.4M.M0baKS 

ll.t48Jll  bass 

14Kc 

22c 

1912 

^World’s  visible  supply  includes  only  the  coffee  ready  for  distribution  in  the  market. 
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Ij  for  distribution  in  the  world. 

•'  Yet  you  will  notice  that  it  is 
y  impKJssible  to  figure  out  any 
V.  constant  relation  between 
prices,  the  size  of  the  crop,  and 
the  world’s  visible  supply  for 
the  years  cited.  For  instance, 
production  in  1911-12  was  al- 
%  most  a  'million  bags  greater 
than  in  1902-3.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  larger-crop  year, 
with  the  “world’s  visible”  al- 
most  identical,  the  wholesale 
price  of  coffee  was  nearly  three 
:.'j  times  as  high  and  the  retail 
price  twice  as  high  as  at  the 
close  of  the  smaller-crop  year. 
That’s  all  due  to  the  “law 
.'C  of  supply  and  demand,”  Mr. 

,  i  Sielcken  and  the  merchants  will 
y  tell  you.  Of  course,  the  world 
drinks  more  coffee,  just  about 
*  ’  four  million  bags  more  than  it 
drank  ten  years  ago.  But  the 
world  doesn’t  yet  demand  more 
coffee  than  is  grown  in  the 
world.  Better  take  a  Brazilian 
estimate  on  that.  (You  can 
bank  on  Brazil’s  keeping  closer 
tabs  on  the  coffee  situation 
than  does  your  own  Govem- 
'•  ment.)  Experts  down  there 
’  have  figured  out  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coffee  in  the  world 
will  not  exceed  production  till 
1915.  So,  whatever  the 
;  weather  clerk  may  have  done, 

••  he  hasn’t  yet  failed  to  turn 
•  •  out  more  coffee  than  we  ac- 
tually  want. 

Again,  notice  that  on  July 
I,  1899,  the  roasters  and  re- 
V  tailers  of  those  two  cheapest 
brands  of  Rio  No.  7  were  ap- 
parently  cleaning  up  a  gross 
'  • .  profit  of  nearly  nine  cents  a 
^  i  pound,  over  and  above  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  green 
berries.  On  July  i,  1903,  they 
•  It  doesn’t  look  as  if  that  elusive  weather  seemed  content  with  a  profit  of  less  than 
clerk  were  so  directly  responsible  for  prices  six  cents  a  p)ound.  On  July  i,  1912,  you 
in  any  particular  year,  does  it?  Midway  were  paying  a  profit  of  more  than  seven 
between  harvesting  seasons  stands  July  i.  cents  a  pound  to  the  same  roasters  and  re- 
Theoretically,  on  that  date  the  price  of  tailers  for  the  same  serxdce.  A  cent  a  pound 
coffee  on  the  Exchange  should  reflect  advance  on  fifteen  thousand  bags  of  coffee 
pretty  closely  the  size  of  the  last  crop  and  — one  day’s  drinking  for  the  United  States 
the  amount  of  coffee  knowm  to  be  on  hand  — means  almost  twenty  thousand  dollars 


AT  BOSTON,  IN  5; 
1773,  A  PRETTY  '-i 
POT  OF  TEA  WAS  v 
BREWED.  I 
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more  in  the  till.  These  two  well-advertised 
cheap  brands  of  package  coffee  are  put  out 
by  two  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
roosters  in  the  country.  Can  you  figure  out 
what  the  weather  clerk  had  to  do  with  the 
fluctuations  in  their  profits? 

More  coffee  in  the  world  than  the  world 
wants  to  drink. 

Cost  of  roasting,  wrapping,  etc.,  reduced 
by  machinery. 

Price  of  low  grade  coffee  up  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  the  grocery  in  ten  years. 

Where’s  the  trouble  ? 

Wise  and  successful  merchants  ^vill  tell 
you  that  the  system  of  “distribution”  of  all 
the  things  you  need  has  necessarily  grown 
more  complex  and  expensive  in  ten  years. 
You  can’t  expect  to  buy  your  coffee  by 
parcels  post  direct  from  the  planter  in  Porto 
Rico  or  the  Philippines,  even  if  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  those  islands  were  considerable. 

It  might  have  been  possible  for  you  to  do 
that  very  thing,  if  you  had  put  your  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  the  job  ten  years 
ago,  to  encourage  coffee -planting  in  our 
idand  possessions.  The  PhUippines  are  per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  producing  all  the  good 
coffee  the  American  people  want  to  drink. 
That  may  be  done  some  day — but  not  till 
at  least  five  years  after  you  wake  up.  It 
takes  that  long  for  a  coffee  plant  to  bear. 

BRAZIL  HAS  TRAINED  US  TO  DEMAND 
HER  COFFEE 

As  it  is,  we  have  formed  the  habit  of  im¬ 
porting  nearly  five  times  as  much  coffee 
from  Brazil  as  we  do  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  That’s  partly  because  Brazil’s 
supply  has  been  abundant  and  cheap,  rela¬ 
tive  to  others  which  are  meager  and  dear, 
and  partly  because  our  national  taste  has 
learned  to  like  the  strong  Brazilian  coffees 
either  straight  or  blended  with  the  milder 
growths  preferred  in  Europe.  Thus  we 
have  been  buying  more  than  half  of  Brazil’s 
coffee,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  our  being 
her  best  customer  she  has  been  raising  85  per 
cent,  of  the  world’s  coffee  during  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

You  see,  as  a  nation,  we  are  rather  “up 
against”  Brazilian  coffee,  since  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  crop  occupies  the  position  econom¬ 
ically  of  controlling  the  American  market, 
and  through  it — since  we  drink  as  much 
coffee  as  aiU  the  rest  of  the  world — of  con¬ 
trolling  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is 


well  worth  your  while,  therefore,  to  make  a 
little  list  of  all  the  factors  that  enter  into 
the  distribution  of  Brazilian  coffee.  It  will 
help  you  to  understand  why  you  are  paying 
twice  as  much  as  you  did  ten  years  ago  for 
Brazil’s  lowest  export  grade. 

Here  is  your  list:  The  Brazilian  Planter 
— the  Commissario — the  Brazilian  Rail¬ 
roads — the  Exchanges,  Brokers,  and  Ex¬ 
porters  at  Brazilian  ports — Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernments — the  Steamship  Lines  from  Brazil 
to  New  York — the  Importers,  Jobbers,  and 
Brokers  that  do  business  on  and  around  the 
New  York  Coffee  Exchange — the  New’  York 
Dock  Company  and  other  warehousing  com¬ 
panies — the  New’  York  Forwarding  Agents 
— the  American  Railroads,  Roasters,  and 
Retailers — and  Hermann  Sielcken. 

But  the  factors  of  distribution  to-day  are 
neither  more  nor  less  numerous  and  complex 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  All  put  to¬ 
gether  do  not  account  for  a  one  hundred  per 
cent,  advance  on  coffee  in  the  grocery — until 
you  appreciate  the  versatile  part  played  by 
that  last  factor — Hermann  Sielcken. 

Before  the  dawn  of  this  century,  Ar- 
buckle  Brothers  had  made  themselves  fa¬ 
mous  through  a  brand  of  good  cheap  coffee 
which  sold  for  about  fifteen  cents  a  pound 
in  the  grocery.  In  connection  with  their 
coffee  business  they  had  also  worked  up  a 
trade  for  sugar  packed  in  small  bags. 
They  bought  the  sugar  from  the  Havemey- 
ers,  in  barrels,  and  repacked  it  themselves. 
This  meant  a  heavy  loss  on  the  cost  of  the 
barrels.  One  day  the  Arbuckles,  as  large 
customers,  asked  the  Havemeyers  to  save 
them  this  barrel  waste  by  putting  up  their 
sugar  in  the  refinery  in  bags  ready  for  the 
market.  The  Havemeyers  refused  this  re¬ 
quest — rather  unpleasantly.  The  Arbuckles 
promptly  built  a  sugar  refinery  of  their  own. 

Then  the  Havemeyers 
as  promptly  bought  the 
Woolson  Spice  Company, 
which  had  excellent  facil¬ 
ities  for  roasting  and  re¬ 
tailing  coffee.  The  Have¬ 
meyers  didn’t  know  the 
coffee  business.  So 
they  employed  as  buy¬ 
ers  a  firm  that  did 
know  —  Crossman  & 

Sielcken.  This  firm 
was  powerful  in  the 
New  York  wholesale 
coffee  market.  Al- 
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rtady  they  had  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  “hammer  hell  out  of  it.” 

In  1900,  with  Havemeyer  money  behind 
them,  their  skill  in  forcing  down  prices  on 
the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange  proved  them 
the  best  possible  buyers  for  the  Woolson 
Spice  Company,  who  required  a  large  sup- 
pfy  of  cheap  coffee  for  the  brand  with  which 
they  proceed  to  cut  the  price  of  Ar- 
buckles’.  The  Arbuckles  met  the  cut  and 
retaliated  by  cutting  the  Havemeyers’ 
price  for  sugar. 

Those  were  pleasant  days  for  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  you  see  that  “the  law  of  supply 
and  demand”  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  you  could  buy  a  pound  of  Rio 
No.  7,  roasted,  for  eleven  cents  in  1903. 

It  would  be  “un-American”  to  expect 
“merchants  in  the  best  sense”  to  go  on  thus 
casting  profits  to  the  ^\dnds.  It  was  ru¬ 
mored  that  thrifty  Standard  Oil  was  hov¬ 
ering  around,  hoping  to  absorb  both  com¬ 
batants. 

Suddenly,  in  1905,  the  Arbuckles  ceased 
selling  cheap  sugar.  The  Havemeyers  sold 
out  the  Woolson  Spice  Company  to  Cross¬ 
man  &  Sielcken.  The  war  was  over.  The 
price  of  Rio  No.  7  in  the  grocery  became 
“normal.”  Roasters  and  retailers  resumed 
unmolested  the  division  of  more  than  one 
hundred  p>er  cent,  gross  profits. 

Ten  years  before  the  Arbuckle-Havemeyer 
fight,  there  had  been  an  actual  shortage  of 
coffee  in  the  world. 
’Way  back  in  1894,  the 
wholesale  price  of  Rio 
No.  7  was  ibyi  cents  a 
pound.  Planters  of 
Rio  coffee  were  get¬ 
ting  rich.  Seeing  this. 


the  people  of  Sao  Paulo,  who  had  previously 
rais^  little  coffee,  started  in.  (All  their 
coffee  is  known  to  the  trade  as  Santos.) 
The  weather  clerk  was  kind  to  them,  and 
in  a  few  years  they  began  to  har\’est  over 
twice  as  much  coffee  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  only  trouble  was  that  the  market 
dropped  steadily  down  to  $  cents  a  pound 
by  1903.  A  lot  of  the  planters  of  Rio  coffee 
who  were  used  to  prosperity,  quit,  and  went 
into  other  lines.  Not  so  the  Sao  Paulans. 
They  went  right  on  making  Santos  coffee  a 
drug  on  the  market.  They  also  began  dev¬ 
iling  their  state  government  to  furnish  them 
with  prosperity.  At  last  the  government 
promised  to  buy  the  next  Santos  crop  from 
the  planters  direct  and  to  pjay  nearly  a  cent 
a  peund  above  the  market  for  it. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  VALORIZA¬ 
TION — “Brazil’s  Coffee  Comer,”  the  news¬ 
papers  call  it.  But  “valorization”  is  merely 
the  term  applied  to  the  Brazilian  govern¬ 
ment’s  paternal  effort  to  help  the  coffee 
planter,  by  buying  his  entire  crop  at  a 
price  slightly  above  the  normal  market. 

You  may  have  read,  last  January,  that 
it  had  “come  to  an  end”  so  far  as  this  coun¬ 
try  is  concerned. 

A  “comer,”  says  the  dictionary,  is  “the 
condition  of  the  market  with  respject  to  a 
commodity  that  has  been  largely  bought  up 
with  a  view  to  monopoly.”  Sao  Paulo  did 
buy,  before  the  end  of  1907,  about  10,000,- 
000  bags  of  coffee  at  a  price  above  the 
market,  as  promised.  Crossman  &  Sielcken, 
Arbuckle  Brothers,  and  a  number  of  other 
merchants  lent  the  state  the  money. 

Why?  Oh  well,  it  wasn’t  a  bad  finan¬ 
cial  proposition,  and  then  it  might 
be  useful  later 
on.  But  you 
have  the  word  of 
these  reputable 
merchants  that 
there  was  no 
“view  to  monopoly.” 
Valorization,  they  said, 
means  “equalization,” 
not  “comer.”  Sao  Paulo 
merely  wanted  to  see  the 
market  go  above  7  cents, 
so  that  her  planters 
“could  live” — just  as  a 
former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  wanted 
to  “help  the  price  of 


sflver”  by  buying  it  from  our  miners  and 
holding  it  in  the  Treasury  till  “overpro¬ 
duction  should  cease.”  It  was  human 
nature  that  “merchants  in  the  best  sense” 
should  lend  a  hand  to  benefit  Brazilian 
planters. 

^  H  _ 1 _ 1 _ _ _ >>  _ 


The  “merchants  in  the  best  sense”  were  * 
annoyed,  therefore,  when  a  consular  rep>ort 
from  Santos  stated  that  Valorization  was  i 
not  benefiting  the  planters  at  all !  Instead,  ' 
they  were  saddled  with  a  new  export  tax 
to  help  repay  the  merchants’  loan.  Mr.  , 

Sielcken  was  so  vexed  that  he  demanded  ^ 
of  Secretary  Root  the  removal  of  the  author 
of  the  report,  in  the  interest  of  Pan-Amer-  k 
icanism.  ( 

As  for  “the  condition  of  the  market,”  on 
July  I,  1908,  it  stood  at  6}4  cents.  July  i,  ^ 

1906,  a  year  before  Sao  Paulo’s  purchase,  it  i 
had  stood  at  7  15-16  cents.  Thus,  during  t 
two  years  of  valorization,  the  price  had  / 
dropped  over  a  cent  and  a  half.  In  the  same  f: 
two  years  the  world  had  harvested  nearly 
40,000,000  bags  of  coffee,  and  Sao 
Paulo  had  purchased  less  than  a 
fourth  of  it.  Her  withholdings  •'■  y  "1." 
hadn’t  added  a  jot  to  the  price  of  ^ 
coffee  in  your  grocery,  ;  ^ 

Nobody  regarded  Valorization  as 
a  comer  in  1908.  The  world’s  political  had  sold  the  rest  of  the  original  purchase, 
economists  and  financiers  were  laughing  at  During  the  four  years  in  which  these 
Sao  Paulo’s  scheme.  It  hadn’t  prevented  seven  men  have  controlled  this  stock  of 
the  market  from  going  down  below  the  point  coffee,  the  world’s  crops  have  totaled  just 
at  which  she  said  her  planters  “could  live.”  67,976,000  bags.  And  if  you  can  show  how 
You  would  hardly  expect,  therefore,  to  the  mere  holding  of  about  a  tenth  as  much 
find — after  the  benevolent  merchants  had  coffee  as  was  grown  in  that  period  gave  the 
finished  lending  Sao  Paulo  upward  of  $80,-  Valorization  Committee  a  Coffee  Corner, 
000,000,  after  she  had  purchased  and  held  her  you  are  more  skilful  than  was  your  Attor- 
coffee  for  over  a  year  without  “helping  the  ney-General. 

price”  at  all,  while  the  market  was  the  low-  Neither  Brazil  nor  the  Committee  ever 
est  since  the  purchase,  while  there  was  not  bought  any  more  coffee.  On  the  contrary, 
the  slightest  prosjiect  that  “overproduction  the  Committee  has  sold  in  four  years  more 
would  cease”  in  Brazil,  and  while  the  gov-  than  half  its  stock — and  thereby  “liqui- 
erament  itself  was  going  bankrupt — to  find  dated”  the  entire  $75,000,000  Sao  Paulo  loan 
an  international  syndicate  of  very  shrewd  and  all  its  exp)enses,  on  half  the  collateral,  in 
financiers  formed  to  lend  Sao  Paulo  $75,-  less  than  half  the  time  agreed  upon,  and 
000,000  more  for  ten  years  on  a  new  bond  has  still  left  “to  the  go^”  more  than 
issue.  This  second  benevolence  actually  3,000,000  bags  of  coffee  worth  more  than 
took  place  on  December  10,  1908.  $58,000,000.  The  Committee  agreed  to 

On  that  date,  Sao  Paulo’s  purchased  cof-  guarantee  Sao  Paulo  about  eight  cents  a 
fee,  which  had  never  given  her  the  suspicion  pound. 

of  a  monopoly  in  the  market,  passed  out  of  Now  we  will  see  what  the  Committee 
her  possession  and  control.  The  fate  of  actually  got  for  this  coffee  by  a  system  of 
Valorization  was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  restrictive  sales  and  exchange  manipulation, 
of  seven  men — the  Valorization  Committee.  On  November  1,  1908,  of  that  year,  just 

To  them  Sao  Paulo  turned  over  6,994,420  before  the  Committee  took  charge  of  affairs, 
bags  of  Santos  coffee.  The  state  itself  the  market  stood  at  6)^  cents.  On  November 
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I,  1911,  it  was  15^  cents — a  rise  of  al¬ 
most  1 50%  in  three  years  in  the  cost  of  raw 
coffee.  From  that  day  to  March,  1913,  the 
market  never  failed  to  show  an  advance  of 
at  least  100%  over  November,  1908.  During 
the  past  two  months,  the  market  has  been 
“easier” — but  never  less  than  70%  higher 
than  in  November,  1908. 

Yet  the  Valorization  Committee  says  it 
has  done  nothing  to  affect  the  market, 
except  sell  coffee. 

The  way  to  comer  a  market  is  to  buy. 
Joseph  used  that  method  most  successfully 
dow!i  in  Egypt — but  Joseph  had  inside  in¬ 
formation  from  the  weather  clerk.  “The 
market  conditions  depend  upon  crops,”  re¬ 
iterates  Mr.  Sielcken;  “the  small  crop  reaps 
a  higher  price  in  itself.” 

Indeed,  in  August,  1906,  when  Sao  Paulo 
besought  Mr.  Sielcken  to  finance  Valoriza¬ 
tion  for  her,  he  said: 

“Until  I  know  what  the  next  crop  is, 
it  will  be  imf>ossible  for  me  to  take  a  hand 
in  it.” 

We  know  what  the  next  crop  was.  You 
can  see  for  yourself  that  the  seven  years  of 
Valorization  have  been  by  no  means  “lean 
years”  in  coffee  production: 


were  greater,  year  for  year,  than  during  the 
four  years  just  before  Sao  Paulo’s  purchase. 

RIO  AND  SANTOS  COFFEE  CROPS 

PRICES  JW.T  1 

BAGS  FOR  RIO  Na  ^ 

1902- 3—12,324,000 . 1903  53-16 

1903- 4  —10,408,000 . 1904 

1904- S  —  9.968,000 . 1905  7}^ 

1905- 6  - 10,227,000 . 1906  7  15-16 

1908- 9  — 12,419,000 . 1909  7Ji 

1909- 10 — 14,944,000 . 1910  8^ 

1910- 11 — 10,548,000 . 1911  i3J^ 

1911- 12 — 12,491,000 . 1912  14^ 

So,  since  we  have  failed,  like  our  former 
Attorney-General,  to  fix  the  responsibility 
for  that  100%  rise  in  coffee  prices  on  Brazil 
or  on  the  Valorization  Committee  or  even 
on  the  weather  clerk,  we’ll  have  to  fall  back 
on — Hermann  Sielcken. 

It  was  quite  natural,  of  course,  for  the 
Valorization  Committee  to  look  for  a  favor¬ 
able  market  on  which  to  “liquidate.”  As 
that  market  almost  immediately  appeared 
on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  it  was 
natural  that  the  Committee  should  at  first 
“allot,”  at  each  annual  sale,  as  much  coffee 
to  the  United  States  as  it  alio  ted  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  Mr.  Sielcken,  the  one 
American  member,  had  no  difficulty,  at  New 
York,  on  a  steadily  rising  market,  in  dispos- 


World’s  Coffee  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  seven  crop- 
years  to  July  1, 1906 
Wholesale  market  price 
at  close  of  period 
World’s  production  for 
seven  years  ending 
July  1, 1913.  Present 
year,  estimate!  same 
as  1911-12 


Excess  of  production  of 
past  seven  years  over 
preceding 

Deduct: 

Increase  in  world’s  con¬ 
sumption  during  latter 
period  —  400,000  bags 
yearly 

Quantity  still  unsold  by 
the  V’aiorization  Com¬ 
mittee 

Total  deductions 


Net  excess  available  for 
distribution  during 
latter  period 
Wholesale  market  price 
Feb.  1, 1913 


You  can  see  also  that  during  the  four 
years  of  “liquidation”  by  the  Valorization 
Committee,  the  crops  even  in  Brazil  alone 
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iogof  much  more  coffee  than  was  sold  abroad. 
Note  the  quantities  actually  sold: 

SALES  OF  VALORIZATION  COFFEE  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE 

RULING  PRICE 


TIAK 

IS  u.  s. 

IN  EUROPE 

FOR  RIO  NO.  7 

BAGS 

BAGS 

IN  N.  Y.  MARKET 

1909 

250,000 

250,000 

1910 

300,000 

300,000 

8  11-16 

1911 

800,000 

400,000 

13H 

1912 

3SO.OOO 

350,000 

1913 

9^3,000 

300,000 

ISH 

2,613.000 

1,600,000 

Mr.  Sielcken’s  excellent  salesmanship  has 
induced  us  to  buy  nearly  twice  as  much 
Valorization  coffee  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  You  will  observe,  too,  that  in  igii, 
after  the  market  on  the  New  York  Coffee 
Exchange  had  achieved  its  remarkable 
150%  rise  in  three  years,  the  Committee 
used  its  “discretion”  to  sell  double  the  reg¬ 
ular  quantity  for  that  year.  The  official 
“allotment”  was  600,000  bags  to  America, 
but  200,000  bags  that  failed  to  sell  in 
Europe  were  brought  to  New  York,  and 
there  also  sold  by  Mr.  Sielcken. 

Just  after  those  200,000  bags  were 
brought  to  New  York  a  large  jobber  met  a 
roaster  who  had  bought  25,000  of  them. 

“Will  you  take  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  more  than  you  paid  for  that  coffee?” 
asked  the  Jobber.  He  wanted  it  for  de¬ 
livery  on  the  Exchange. 

“Well,  you  know  that  lot  of  coffee  has  a 
string  to  it,”  said  the  Roaster. 

“Never  mind  about  any  strings;  will  you 
take  a  quarter  advance  for  it?”  persisted 
the  Jobber.  “You’ll  make  exactly  $8,250— 
you  won’t  clean  up  that  much,  if  you  roast 
it  and  market  it.” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  the  Roaster;  “you  be 
m  Delmonico’s  at  lunch  around  noon  to¬ 
morrow,  and  I’ll  come  in  and  drop  over  at 
your  table  and  give  you  an  answer.” 

Next  day  the  Jobber  was  lunching  per 


agreement.  The  Roaster  appeared,  strolled 
indifferently  to  the  bar,  ordered  a  drink, 
turned  casually,  and  glanced  about  the  room. 
He  caught  the  eye  of  the  Jobber,  and  slow¬ 
ly,  almost  imperceptibly,  shook  his  head. 

What  was  this  talk  about  “strings”? 
Why  was  so  much  secrecy  required  of  the 
purchasers  of  Valorization  coffee — to  all  of 
whom,  according  to  Mr.  Sielcken,  the  coffee 
was  “legally  sold  and  properly  sold”? 

The  American  coffee  trade  was  given  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  understand  that  Valorization  cof¬ 
fee,  when  purchased,  was  not  deliverable  on 
the  New  York  Cofee  Exchange.  Further¬ 
more,  only  certain  merchants  were  “in¬ 
vited”  by  Mr.  Sielcken  to  the  official  sale. 
Uninvited  merchants  found  that  they  could 
not  buy  Valorization  coffee  even  with  certi¬ 
fied  check. 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  was  to  pass  Valorization  coffee  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  roasters,  so  that  it  would  go 
by  the  shortest  route  to  your  table.  Job¬ 
bers  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  its 
distribution,  by  “speculating”  with  it  on 
the  Exchange.  In  January,  1910,  a  second 
annual  sale  was  announced  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  American  end  of  it  was 
conducted  under  precisely  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Sielcken  in  New  York. 

Don’t  run  away  with  the  idea  that  these 
sales  caused  higher  coffee  prices.  Your 
Government  would  have  to  agree  with  the 
Committee  and  Mr.  Sielcken  that  their  pre¬ 
venting  “speculation”  in  Valorization  cof¬ 
fee  was  entirely  commendable  and  should 
tend  to  reduce  prices  to  you  by  cutting  out 
several  steps  in  distribution.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1910,  Mr.  Sielcken  had  sold  oflScially 
but  750,000  bags  of  Valorization  coffee. 
Keeping  these  off  the  Exchange  could  not 
have  inflated  prices,  as  Brazil’s  crops  had 
shown  an  increase  of  4,000,000  bags  in  the 
two  years.  Yet,  on  January  2,  1909,  the 
market  on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange 
stood  at  6§4  cents;  on  January  2,  i9ii,at 
cents.  And  prices  to  you  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  were  the  highest  in  twenty  years. 

It  will  illuminate  the  situation  for  you  to 
know  that,  from  the  moment  the  junior 
partner  of  Crossman  &  Sielcken  entered  the 
innermost  councils  of  Valorization,  in  1906, 
his  firm  ceased  forever  to  “hammer  hell” 
out  of  the  New  York  coffee  market.  They 
became  rampant  bulls  on  the  Exchange. 
Arbuckle  Brothers,  among  the  first  mer¬ 
chants  “in  on”  the  original  Sao  Paulo  loan. 
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THE  ROASTER  GLANCED  ABOUT  THE  ROOM,  CAUGHT  THE 
SHOOK  HIS  HEAD.  WHY  WAS 

and  piaid  for,  but  which  was  still  actually 
in  the  Arbuckle  warehouse.  During  1910 
these  practises  were  formally  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Ex- 
i  change — and  suddenly  ignored  by  it. 

,  So  the  restricted  sales  in  the  New  York 

• ; .  •.  coffee  market  went  merrily  on.  By  the  end 
k  >  !  of  1910  more  so-called  Valorization  coffee 
mb  . had  thus  been  sold  than  had  originally  been 
K  officially  offered  by  Mr.  Sielcken  at  both 

W’  fbe  re^ar  annual  sales  by  invitation.  In 

-  fact,  there  was  very  little  unrestricted  coffee 
'  of  any  kind  to  be  had  in  the  Street.  It 
V  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  on  the 

I ''  Exchange,  where  the  ring  was  buying  about 

V.  everything  in  sight,  and  all  the  coffee  they 
..  •  '■  bought  was  for  s^e  subsequently  only  under 
-  •>  ■  ■  '  the  same  restrictions  as  governed  Valoriza¬ 
tion  coffee. 

- :  ■  /  •  V.  •  Thus  was  effected  an  artificial  scarcity  of 
•  coffee  on  the  Exchange,  that  kept  boosting 

•:  •  prices  without  reference  to  the  world’s  visi- 
r>v  ‘.  •  ble  supply. 

Such  was  the  “condition  of  the  market” 
at  the  beginning  of  1911,  when  there  came 
into  it  a  young  man  named  Burroughs, 
efforts  of  He  had  grown  up  in  the  organization  of 
t  till  after  Lewissohn  Brothers.  For  years  they  had 

?hen  what  been  the  largest  importers  of  Brazilian 

Sielcken-  coffee,  but  by  the  tactics  of  the  ring  they 
rk  Coffee  had  been  driven  to  trading  chiefly  in  “East- 
in  a  way  em”  and  “mild”  coffees,  none  of  which  is 
opoly.”  grown  in  Brazil. 

[act.  By  Burroughs  was  young,  but  no  amateur. 
Id  by  Mr.  He  knew  conditions  in  the  coffee  trade  for 
;ion  coffee  ten  years  back.  From  time  to  time  he  had 

d  gone  by  successfully  interfered  with  the  grip  that 

We  drink  the  Sielcken-Arbuckle  ring  had  been  ac- 

iths.  Yet  quiring  on  the  Exchange.  He  had  done  so 
[ficial  sale  from  the  main  oflBce  of  his  firm,  to  their  dis- 

Cew  York  tinct  advantage.  Now  he  was  sent  down  to 

ige,  but  in  the  Street  to  do  the  actual  trading, 
ilorization  Burroughs  was  shrewd,  but  unusually 
straightforward.  Most  of  the  traders,  try- 
luy  them,  ing  to  do  business  under  the  new  con- 

)  his  pur-  ditions  imposed  on  the  market  by  the 

rantee  its  ring,  made  a  fist  in  their  pockets,  while 
eipetuity.  they  either  knuckled  under  or  got  out 
;  to  their  Burroughs  struck  from  the  shoulder  for 
Icken  and  “straight  business.” 
rm  exact-  It  was  no  time  before  he  ran  into  an  offer 
ract.  of  restricted  coffee.  The  seller  began  to 

[ht  to  en-  explain  why.  “Never  mind  why,”  said 
:  to  relin-  Burroughs;  “and  I’ll  tell  you  right  now  that 

id  bought  no  one  in  this  street  can  sell  me  any  coffee 
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HYE  OF  THE  JOBBER,  AND  ALMOST  IMPERCEPTIBLY 
SO  much  secrecy  REQUIRED? 

with  a  string  to  it — and  if  any  one  does 
without  my  knowing  it,  I’ll  promise  you 
it’ll  be  slapped  back  on  the  Exchange.” 

The  Street  soon  found  that  Burroughs 
wasn’t  bluffing.  He  bought  a  lot  of  Eastern 
coffee.  When  he  attempted  to  deliver  it  on 
the  Exchange,  he  was  informed  that  it  was 
restricted — though  it  couldn’t  possibly  ever 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  Valorization. 

Burroughs  demanded  his  projjerty,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  in  the  Arbuckle  warehouse. 

Arbuckle  Brothers  refused  to  give  it  up  till  I 
Burroughs  called  on  the  seller  with  his 
lawyer. 

Bunoughs  bought  another  lot  of  coffee, 
and  when  he  tried  to  deliver  it  on  the  Ex-  > 
change,  the  seller  refused  to  relinquish  it. 

“Are  you  or  are  you  not  going  to  let  me  have  >: 
my  coffee?”  asked  Burroughs.  “I’ll  have 
to  see  Crossman  &  Sielcken,  and  let  you 
know  to-morrow,”  was  the  reply.  On  the 
morrow  the  coffee  was  delivered. 

That  was  enough — and  there  was  much 
more — to  develop  oppiosition  to  Burroughs. 

Opposition  merely  made  him  fight.  He 
finally  got  hold  of  about  a  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  so-called  Valorization  coffee  been  “invited”  to  any  sort  of  Valorization 

through  a  roaster  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  sale,  and  who  found  that  the  high  market 

promptly  slapped  it  on  the  Exchange,  while  had  doubled  their  cost  of  doing  business 

Arbuckle  Brothers  and  their  crowd  were  in  and  cut  their  profits,  got  Representative 

a  furor  of  bidding  up  the  price.  This  time  Norris  (now  Senator),  of  Nebraska,  to  poke 

the  sale  was  swallowed  without  a  word —  up  the  trust-busting  Department  of  Jus- 

Arbuckle  Brothers  and  Crossman  &  Sielcken  tice. 

taking  half  and  half  of  the  deliveries.  Four  different  members  of  that  Depart- 

But  Burroughs  found  that  it  was  being  ment  had  studied  conditions  in  the  Nejy 

made  difficult  for  him  to  do  business  through  York  Coffee  market  before  the  fall  of  1911. 

the  Exchange  at  all.  When  he  needed  a  few  They  were  told  all  that  has  been  told  here 

bags  of  coffee  to  replace  damaged  ones  in  and  much  more.  Importers,  jobbers,  and 

some  shipment  that  he  wished  to  deliver,  roasters  spent  days  with  them — especially 

he  could  not  get  them,  though  plenty  of  Burroughs.  He  gave  them  some  of  the  writ- 

the  !:ind  of  coffee  required  was  known  to  be  ten  contracts  under  which  restricted  sales 

in  New  York.  He  was  interfered  with  in  had  been  made.  He  offered  to  have  various 

petty  ways,  while  communicating  with  his  lots  of  restricted  coffee  purchased  for  them 

brokers  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Ex-  under  similar  contracts,  in  such  a  way  that 

change,  although  he  was  there  as  the  guest  the  goods  w'ould  enter  into  interstate  com- 

of  a  member.  He  had  put  the  banking  merce,  and  so  that  the  origin  of  the  restric- 

transactions  fos  that  Richmond  deal  tion  could  be  traced  to  Crossman  &  Sielcken 

through  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  or  Arbuckle  Brothers. 

An  officer  of  the  Trust  Company  sent  for  The  investigators  mused  on  the  Sherman 
him  and  made  it  clear  to  him  that  he  must  Law,  and  expressed  satisfaction.  The  case 
not  put  any  more  such  transactions  through  against  the  ring  looked  simple, 
his  bank.  Burroughs  learned  a  lot  about  “You  know,”  said  Burroughs,  “nobody 
Big  Business  and  interlocking  directorates  in  has  ary  idea  who  got  any  of  the  last  ‘offi- 
1911.  dal’  sale  of  six  hundred  thousand  bags  this 

Before  this,  some  roasters  who  had  never  year.  In  this  little  street  an  ordinary 
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trader  can’t  sell  even  fifty  bags  without 
the  price  and  all  the  details  leaking  out  and 
becoming  common  knowledge  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  theory  here  is  that  Cross¬ 
man  &  Sielcken  and  Arbuckle  Brothers  took 
care  of  that  whole  lot  between  them,  and 
have  been  feeding  it  out  under  restrictions 
to  suit  themselves.  You  see,  since  you’ve 
been  investigating  down  here,  the  VaJoriza- 
tion  Committee  has  publicly  announced 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  its  so-called 
public  sales.  So  the  game  is  being  worked 
under  cover.” 

The  Government  investigators  smiled 
knowingly.  “Wait,”  they  said;  “when  the 
proper  and  exactly  psychological  moment 
arrives,  the  Dep>artment  of  Justice  will  swoop 
down  here  and  say  to  Crossman  &  Sielcken 
and  Arbuckle  ,  Brothers,  ‘Show  us  your 
books’.”  So  Burroughs  and  the  independent 
jobbers  and  roasters  in  New  York  waited. 

THE  “end”  of  valorization 

In  Chicago,  during  November,  1911,  the 
newly  formed  National  Coffee  Roasters’ 
Traffic  and  Pure  Food  Association  held  its 
first  convention,  while  the  wholesale  market 
was  flaring  up  to  sixteen  cents.  The  main 
incentive  to  this  association  had  been  the 
continued  “unnatural  high  price  of  coffee.” 
In  the  opening  sessions  a  strong  feeling  was 
manifested  against  it.  A  large  roaster 
named  Webb,  in  a  fiery  speech,  arraigned 
Valorization.  He  call^  upon  the  associ¬ 
ation  to  demand  action.  A  resolution 
finally  passed,  calling  upon  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

A  couple  of  days  later,'  as  the  convention 
sat  down  to  its  final  dinner,  there  was  a  buzz 
of  e-xdtement  when  Hermann  Sielcken 
took  his  place  up>on  the  dais  as  the  guest  of 
honor.  He  came  unannounced  and  unex- 
piected,  and  almost  to  this  day  it  has  been 
a  question  in  the  Association  who  was  to 
“blame”  for  inviting  him.  The  President 
introduced  him  as  his  “best  friend  on 
earth,”  and  Mr.  Sielcken  in  a  lengthy 
speech  explained  the  history  and  harmless¬ 
ness  of  Valorization.  He  referred  to  his 
sale  of  those  six  hundred  thousand  bags 
that  year,  and  said:  “The  Attorney  General 
wanted  to  know  the  names  of  our  buyers  in 
detail,  and  I  said,  ‘No,  the  names  of  our  buy¬ 
ers  are  not  ours  to  give;  that  is  a  secret.’  ” 

Then,  assuring  the  convention  that  the 
Valorization  Committee  “will  not  try  to 


break  the  market  at  the  expense  of  the 
Brazil  planter,”  Mr.  Sielcken  departed  to 
join  his  Committee  in  London.  Thence 
in  January,  1912,  was  cabled  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  its  fourth  annual  coffee  offering, 
and  the  news  that  half  of  it  had  already  been 
“taken”  in  America. 

Nevertheless,  in  January  the  market  re¬ 
mained  high  and  firm  at  New  York.  Inde¬ 
pendent  jobbers  and  roasters  couldn’t  get 
coffee.  They  had  grown  weary  of  waiting, 
and  some  of  them  had  failed.  Even  Bur¬ 
roughs  had  quit.  He  had  shown  his  firm 
that  more  capital  would  be  required  in  their 
coffee  business  to  go  on  fighting  conditions. 
He  was  already  handling  millions.  “Well, 
Burroughs,”  he  was  told,  “if  things  are  as 
bad  as  that,  the  best  thing  for  us  is  to  get 
out  of  the  market.”  And  they  did.  And 
thus  was  removed  the  last  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Sielcken-Arbuckle  ring. 

“The  end  of  Valorization  in  this  country” 
came  quickly.  In  May,  1912,  the  Attomey- 
Generd  sued  the  Committee  for  “con¬ 
spiracy”  under  the  Sherman  Law.  He  asked 
the  court’s  {permission  to  seize  and  sell  nine 
hundred  thousand  bags  of  Valorization 
coffee  then  in  Mr.  Sielcken’s  custody  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Sielcken  was  the  only  de¬ 
fendant  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
and  the  court  refus^  to  enjoin  him  from  re¬ 
moving  the  coffee  in  question,  pending  trial. 
Mr.  Sielcken  courteously  assured  the 
Attorney-General  that  the  coffee  would  not 
be  removed,  stating  also  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  considerably  overestimated  the 
quantity.  Court  adjourned  for  the  summer. 

The  retiring  Attorney-General  said  that  he 
might  have  sold  those  nine  hundred  thousand 
bags  to  us  on  the  0()en  market,  if  the  law 
had  allowed  him  to  seize  first  and  argue  after¬ 
ward.  Senator  N orris  of  N ebraska  promptly 
presented  the  necessary  amendment.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Coffee 
Exchange  called  a  meeting  and  appointed  a 
delegation  to  go  to  Washington  to  lobby 
against  the  amendment,  it  became  a  law. 

The  year  1913  arrived  with  coffee  at 
cents,  wholesale,  in  New  York.  No 
more  had  been  heard  of  the  Government 
suit.  Brazil  had  assured  the  State  De{)art- 
ment,  it  was  said,  that  those  nine  hundred 
thousand  bags  would  be  sold  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  us.  Suddenly,  on  January 
15,  came  the  cable  from  the  Valorization 
Committee  in  London  that  913,000  bags 
of  Valorization  coffee  had  already  been 


Mr.  Sielcken  and  associates  have  per¬ 
fected  a  corner  that  can’t  lose. 

Down  in  Brazil,  when  the  government 
finds  it  can  collect  a  tax  from  its  planters, 
the  tax  is  never  taken  off.  Up  in  NewYork, 
your  coffee  tax  will  never  be  taken  off  while 
the  “benefits  of  Valorization”  are  so  clearly 
understood  by  Mr.  Sielcken,  by  Arbuckle 
Brothers,  and  by  their  friends  in  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters’  Association  and  the  New 
York  Coffee  Exchange. 

Perhaps  you  even  see  that  if  Mr.  Sielcken 
and  his  friends  had  gone  around  in  1773  in¬ 
stead  of  1913,  telling  the  American  people 
that  it  was  “very  un-American”  not  to  want 
to  pay  this  coffee  tax — they  would  have 
been  tarred  and  feathered  by  a  lot  of  shoe¬ 
makers  and  tailors  and  drummed  out 
of  the  country  as  Tories. 

But  Twentieth 
Century  taxes  need- 

»n’t  be  dealt  with  on 
Eighteenth  Century 
lines,  if  we  will  only 
learn  how  to  use  the 
“representation” 

■ .  •  that  tar  and  feathers 
helped  to  gain  for 
•y*  us  long  ago. 

Tell  the  Govem- 
ment  WHAT  you 
want  done  and  HOW 
you  want  it  done. 
'yji  Tell  your  congress- 
man  and  senators 
;  that  you  will  not 
-  ^  have  the  public  cof¬ 
fee  market  of  Amer- 
•  ;  ica — where  prices  are 
;  made  for  you  and 
the  world  —  prosti- 
^  tuted  to  private  in- 
. • ,  terests. 

\  ,  Tell  them  you 
want  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange  ta^ 
ken  from  the  control 
of  “merchants  in  the  best  sense”  and  given 
into  YOUR  control. 

Let  it  be  incorporated  under  Federal  law 
and  curbed  as  the  Pujo  Committee  wants 
to  curb  all  exchanges.  Then  ordinary  mer¬ 
chants,  even  shoemakers  and  taUors,  can  do 
business  on  the  Exchange  without  reproach. 

Then  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  will  not  be  pure  gambling. 

YOU  have  the  Big  Stick.  Use  it. 


disposed  of  through  Mr.  Sielcken’s  salesman¬ 
ship  in  New  York.  As  usual,  the  names  of 
the  buyers,  the  price  paid,  and  the  terms  of 
sale  remained  “a  secret.” 

The  newly  appointed  Attorney-General, 
last  April,  discontinued  the  futile  Govern¬ 
ment  suit,  upon  assurances  from  Brazil  that 
the  sale  of  the  913,000  bags  of  Valorization 
coffee  last  January  was  to  bona-fide  pur¬ 
chasers! 

Still — there  is  much  to  learn  about  coffee 
sales  in  this  country,  and  the  new  Attorney- 
General  will  need  something  more  than 
assurances  from  Brazil  to  enable  him  to 
penetrate  the  exclusive  circle  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  Party,  and  to  find  out  why  the 
sale  of  ten  million  dollars’  worth  of  coffee 
last  January  did  not  cause  a  substantial 
break  in  the  market,  and  why  the  roasters 
are  still  daring  each 
other  to  raise  prices  /  : 

toyou.  p 

Perhaps  you  can  ;  ^ 

see  now  how  even 
“a  shoemaker  or  a 

late  if  he  could  sell 

Perhaps  you  see  how  ... 

that  tax  of  one-fifth  '  ' 

of  a  cent  a  cup  has  .  . 
been  put  on  your  - 

orization,  but  under 

the  cloak  of  Valon-  '  ~ I 

its  delivery  on  the  ' 

Exchange,  Hermann  '  ,  ■  ! 

Sielcken  and  his  as-  '  '  • 

sociates  bought  all  ^  • 

the  coffee  offered  in 

the  open  market  and  tied  it  up  in  the  same 
manner.  Then  these  same  men  fed  out 
their  holdings  secretly,  at  the  artificially 
inflated  prices  of  the  Exchange,  which 
prices  had  been  factitiously  made  by 
the  scarcity  of  coffee  on  the  Exchange — 
which  scarcity  they  themselves  had  caused 
by  restrictive  sales.  Read  this  over 
again,  for  it  gives  the  situation  in  a  nut¬ 
shell. 
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I  IN’T  she  a  peach  fresh  from 
the  orchard?”  The  super- 

TV  intendent  nudged  Frank  Norris. 
=— J  “She  won’t  be  here  long!  One  of 
you  youngsters  will  coax  her  into  a  four- 
room  flat  and  have  her  cooking  hubby’s 
oatmeal  on  the  patent  folding  stove,  before 
snow^  flies.  Show  her  the  machine,  and 
give  her  the  usual  line  of  talk  about 
keeping  her  mind  on  her  work.  Then  go 
to  the  boss.  He’s  fretting  about  some 
things  the  delegate  told  him  this  morning.” 

Down  a  dirty  aisle,  between  swift¬ 
fingered  girls  silenced  by  the  roar  of  wheels 
and  the  smooth,  low  hiss  of  metal  in  process 
of  polishing,  the  young  foreman  led  Mary 
Lawson  to  a  contrivance  upon  which  a 
brassy  dust  had  been  thickening  ever  since 
its  former  op>erator  had  gone  home  with 
“lungs.” 

“You  slip  the  spool  in  here,”  Frank  ex¬ 
plained,  amused  by  the  sparkle  of  her  hazel 
eyes  at  sight  of  her  new  toy.  “This  bucket 
holds  the  slush.  Keep  the  stuff  nmning 
evenly  over  the  burnishing  disk.  If  you 
don’t,  the  brass  will  go  hot,  and  streak. 
This  is  the  only  lever  you  have  to  touch. 
A  pull  to  start,  and  a  push  to  stop.  Easy, 
isn’t  it?” 

“Do  I  get  eight  dollars  a  w'eek  just  for 
that?”  asked  Mary,*  in  high  astonishment. 
“Why,  I  can  do  it  with  my  eyes  shut!” 

“That’s  the  w'orst  fault  of  the  machine.” 
Frank  was  earnest.  “Some  workers  run  it 
that  way,  and  the  cog-wheels  catch  their 
aprons.  See  it  happen  once  and  you’ll  not 
try  the  trick!  This  is  hard  work  because 
it’s  so  easy.”  He  noticed^  the  blankness 
of  her  face.  “You’ve  never  worked  in  a 
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factory  before!  Where  do  you  hail 
from?” 

“Over  Durham’s  Ridge.” 

“That’s  where  the  boss  lives,  and  the 
other  swells.  Are  you  a  swell,  dabbling  in 
sociology?  Going  to  write  up  us  slums?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.”  The 
girl  grop>ed  painfully  through  his  words. 
“Father’s  farm  is  on  the  turnpike  half  a 
mile  beyond  Mr.  Grinberg’s.  We  deal  in 
milk  and  butter,  but  not  in  soci — soci — what 
did  you  call  it?” 

“Milk  and  butter!”  The  foreman’s 
amazement  grew.  “What  on  earth  are  you 
doing  in  the  New  Jersey  Brass  Fittings?” 

“The  inspectors  killed  twelve  of  our  cows 
last  week,”  the  girl  explained.  “They  said 
they  were  sick.  The  state  will  pay  father 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  replacing  the  herd; 
so  I  must  help  out.  In  nine  weeks  I  can 
earn  a  whole  cow,  a  grade  Holstein  from 
Syracuse!  Father  borrowed  five  hundred 
dollars  to  buy  those  animals.  He  hoped 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  wdth  his  chestnut- 
trees.  But  now  the  blight  has  got  into  the 
wood  lot,  and  nobody  will  buy.  I  guess 
I’ll  be  ■with  you  a  couple  of  years!” 

“Lord!  What  a  come-down!”  Frank’s 
gray  eyes  overflowed  wdth  sympathy.  “I 
hate  to  see  a  country  girl  messing  around 
belts  and  greasy  rollers  and  brass  filings 
with  a  lot  of  foreigners!” 

“So  father  said,”  commented  Mary,  as 
she  slipped  on  a  long,  stiff  apron  and  rolled 
up  her  sleeves,  baring  two  plump,  berry- 
brown  forearms.  “Maybe  it  will  be  fun 
for  a  while,  though.” 

“Well,  make  the  best  of  it!  Half  an  hour 
for  lunch,  when  the  whistle  blows.  So  long!” 
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He  entered  Mr.  Grinberg’s  office,  where  rooms  on  a  rotten  log,  he  drew  a  deep,  slow 
the  employer  talked  of  the  walking  delegate  breath,  just  to  be  sure  that  his  lungs  were 
and  all  that  his  visit  meant:  underpaid  ma-  “on  the  job,”  and  counted  the  days  to  that 
thinists,  malcontents,  ambitious  labor  lead-  pay  envelojje  which  would  fill  out  the  three 
ers,  the  irksome  employers’  liability  act,  thousand  dollars  he  must  have  for  his 
the  growing  cost  of  production — an  ancient  Promised  Land — the  three  thousand  dollars 
traj^y  which  has  enjoyed  an  unprece-  that  were  the  price  of  acres  and  liberty, 

dented  run  in  all  the  cities  of  this  country.  It  b  not  only  a  man’s  fingers  that  become 

To  the  last  curtain  Frank  knew  its  lines  machines  after  fifteen  years  of  serving  ma- 
by  heart.  His  father,  a  puddler,  had  fol-  chines.  His  mind  shapes  thoughts  with  as 
lowed  for  forty  years  the  column  of  foundry  little  emotion  as  a  lathe.  Having  decided  to 

smoke  by  day  and  the  smelters’  pillar  of  buy  a  farm,  Frank  figured  the  cost  to  a 

fire  by  night  across  Pennsylvania’s  wilder-  penny.  Less  than  three  thousand  dollars 
ness  of  steel  towns;  always  seeing  the  Prom-  would  trim  the  “margin  of  safety”  perilously 
ised  Land  and  a  vine-clad  cottage  ahead,  low.  Nobargain,  no  sudden  enthusbsm  ever 
and  always  reaching  a  desolation  flowing  prevailed  against  that  estimate.  Neither 
with  blood  and  tears.  could  he  allow  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from 

Baptized  in  soot  and  lubricating -oil,  the  other  requisite,  a  country-bred  wife. 
Frank  fell  in  line  at  the  mill-gate,  when  he  After  sundown,  a  towm  girl  would  cry  for 
reached  fifteen,  as  naturally  as  old-fa^oned  the  glaring  streets  and  the  moving-picture 
lads  play  hooky.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  he  show;  and  the  stillness  of  the  country  nights 
had  sampled  the  dinner-pails  of  twenty  na-  would  keep  her  awake, 
tions  in  the  mill-yard,  and  had  seen  girls.  When  Frank  left  Mr.  Grinberg’s  office  he 
forget  how  to  laugh,  women  forget  how  to  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mary  Lawson  swinging 
weep,  and  men  forget  how  to  stand  erect.  along  to  lunch  in  the  midst  of  a  chattering 

Hb  first  winter  an  Irish  lass  at  his  right  crowd  of  girls — a  thrush  in  a  flock  of  mag- 

looked  too  often  at  her  fading  cheeks  in  the  pies. 

wash-room  mirror;  when  spring  came  it  “Forty-two  more  p>ay-days,”  he  corn- 
brought  rouge  and  a  “gentleman  friend”;  puted  of  a  sudden,  “and  then  the  three 
and,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  June,  after  going  thousandth  dollar  rolls  into  the  bank.  Hm! 
to  confession,  she  disappeared  forever.  A  girl  wdll  wait  forty-two  weeks  once  she 
Such  episodes  soon  became  so  familiar  that  wears  the  diamond!” 
the  yoimg  workman  ceased  asking  about  He  dropped  beside  Mary  in  the  shadow 
the  latest  case.  To  forget,  he  used  to  stroll  of  a  lumber  pile.  A  snicker  scurried  light- 

about  the  public  market  before  the  morning  ly  around  the  yard.  But  Frank  neither 

whbtle  blew,  and  sometimes  during  noon  blushed  nor  wavered;  he  was  staking  out  his 
hour.  There  he  saw  the  farmers,  sturdy  as  claim,  and  the  surveyor’s  eye  must  see  only 
their  oaken  wagons,  placid  as  the  cabbages  the  levels  and  the  guide  lines,  never  the 
they  hawked,  and  contented  as  their  horses  rtagpies  that  noisily  cross  the  field, 
munching  oats  in  nose-bags.  They  came  He  strolled  home  with  her  that  evening, 
from  another  world,  which  excited  Frank;  a  mile  and  a  half  over  tortuous  hill  roads  to 
it  was  his  Promised  Land.  a  square,  yellow  cottage  guarded  by  four 

Sundays  when  the  mud  was  not  too  deep,  huge  black  oaks,  a  brown  watch-dog,  and  a 
the  foreman  explored  beyond  the  zone  of  rusty  wire  fence.  He  tried  to  turn  back  at 
country  houses  where  mill -owners  dwelt;  the  front  gate,  but  she  compelled  him  to 
and,  flinging  himself  into  the  long  grass  of  meet  the  old  folks.  Her  father  was  de- 

those  bright  silences,  he  translated  the  faint  lighted  to  discuss  crimson  clov’er  with  a  man 

rustle  of  far-off  com  into  his  mother’s  last  who  knew  all  about  it;  and,  from  that,  they 
words:  floated  on  to  hybrid  Italian  bees — by  all 

“Save  your  pennies,  Frank,  and  buy  your  odds  the  best,  if  there  is  basswood  about; 
way  out  of  this  hell!  Get  a  little  farm!  White  Orpingtons — they  lay  the  most  eggs; 
Better  sand  and  rocks  and  thistles  than  the  nitrate  of  soda,  w’hich  must  never  be  sprink- 

Mill!  If  your  father  had  listened  to  me  I  led  on  the  soil  in  autumn;  and  at  least 

wouldn’t  be  dying  now  at  thirty-six!”  thirty  -  one  other  agricultural  issues  that 

And  when,  on  his  return  at  dusk,  the  Frank  had  spent  five  years  solving,  with  the 
blanched  faces  of  the  town  peered  silently  aid  of  farm  papers  and  pamphlets  from  a 
at  him  from  the  street  fence  like  mush-  correspondence  school. 
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After  all  that  had  been  said,  the  indignant  the  mind  stops,  even  as  the  lungs  cease 

moon  rose  to  a  point  of  order  and  told  Frank  where  there  is  no  air.  Lift  the  light  pieces 

he  ought  to  have  gone  home  to  supper  long  of  brass,  slip  them  into  a  groove  they  can 

ago.  But  the  Lawsons  dragged  him  indoors  not  miss,  shove  them  as  far  as  they  can  be 

to  honey  in  the  comb,  thick  cream,  pom-  shoved,  pull  the  lever,  thrust  the  bur- 

pous  mufl&ns,  and  the  clear,  crinkly  bacon  nishing  pad  against  the  spinning  metal 

that  is  found  only  in  the  Promised  Land,  until  the  yellow  gloss  appears,  push  the 

On  the  road  to  town,  two  hours  later,  lever,  drop  the  finished  piece  into  the  left- 

Frank  capered  like  a  wild  animal  escaped  hand  box,  and  so  on,  eighteen  times  an  hour 

from  a  cage.  The  ineffable  peace  of  the  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night, 

moonlit  hills,  the  ginger  cookies  and  sweet  During  her  first  week  she  drove  the  ma- 
pickles,  the  jolly  old  folks,  beautiful  Mary,  chine  through  her  sleep;  at  sunrise  sht 
her  frank  liking  of  him — these  were  so  awoke  to  find  her  hands  going  through  the 
many  courses  of  heady  w'ine.  Altogether  motions  on  the  bedclothes.  Then  this 
too  deep  a  draft  for  one  who  had  never  stopped  altogether;  and  the  performance, 
tasted  before.  To  steady  himself  Frank  sat  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  became  as  un¬ 
down  beside  a  cavernous,  deserted  grist-  conscious  as  breathing.  Thus  it  came  about 
mill,  to  which  a  brook  spoke  mysteries  as  it  that  a  puff  of  wind  w'hipped  a  comer  of  her 

hesitated  at  a  decrepit  dam,  became  a  pool,  apron  into  the  pulley  at  the  side  of  the  bur- 

went  black  in  the  face,  and  spilled  over  with  a  nisher;  she  was  jerked  to  the  floor,  and 
muffled  snarl.  Soon  his  wits  were  in  run-  dropped  in  the  narrow  space  between  her 
ning  order,  and  when  he  reached  his  stuffy  machine  and  her  neighbor’s,  four  inches 
boarding-house  bedroom,  he  had  mapped  clear  of  death. 

the  course  of  his  next  year.  The  superintendent  smeared  collodion  on 

He  would  ask  Mary  to  be  his  wife.  Then  a  great  bruise,  scolded  her  savagely,  and,  in 
he  would  lend  her  father  the  cow  money,  the  presence  of  a  hundred  j>anicky  girls, 

to  earn  which  Mary  had  gone  to  work  in  .  fined  her  a  dollar.  But  she  soon  went  wool- 

the  mill.  Then  he  would  send  his  sweet-  gathering  again  and,  after  two  more 
heart  home  again.  He  would  seal  his  jewel  proofs,  was  discharged  on  the  very  day 
in  a  casket  lined  with  green  fields  and  lidded  Frank  came  back  from  Pittsburgh.  She 
wth  stars.  The  day’s  work  over,  he  would  stammered  her  misadventure  to  him  as  they 
come  to  her  and  be  refreshed.  She  would  strolled  to  Durham’s  Ridge  that  evening, 
pour  him  new  milk  and  drop  grapes  into  his  “Thank  Heaven!”  he  breathed  fervently, 
mouth.  “The  mill  was  no  place  for  you!” 

Frank  began  thinking  like  a  machine  man  “But  father’s  cows  and  the  mortgage!” 
once  again;  he  decided  that  he  would  cau-  Her  lips  trembled. 

tiously  obser\-e  Mary  ten  days — not  be-  “They  will  all  come  home  w'agging  their 
cause  he  was  plagued  by  the  faintest  doubt  tails  behind  them,”  he  chuckled, 
as  to  his  affection  or  his  project,  but  simply  They  walked  a  long  stretch  in  silence, 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  “Make  haste  The  road  swung  around  a  hill  and  lost  sight 
slowly”  was  the  rule  of  his  life.  There  was  of  the  town. 

no  rash  streak  in  him.  His  steady  reason  “Why — what  do  you  mean  about  the 

and  self-control  had  made  him  leader  among  cows?”  She  halted,  and  Frank  smiled  at 
the  brass-workers  ...  As  a  result,  the  very  her  mystification.  In  the  midst  of  his  an- 
next  day  they  dispatched  him  as  their  rep)-  swer  ^e  let  him  clasp  and  kiss  her.  She 
resentative  to  a  Pittsburgh  conference  which  was  calling  him  a  noble,  great-hearted  man,  ji 
would  consider  a  proposal  to  strike.  when  two  piercing  lights  shot  full  into  their 

During  the  week  of  his  absence,  Mary  faces,  a  hoarse  horn  sounded,  and  somebody  | 
learned  what  he  had  meant  when  he  had  growled  as  he  threw  on  the  brakes  of  an  | 
told  her  that  burnishing  was  very  difficult  automobile  which  had  all  but  thrust  its  j 
becau^  it  was  too  easy.  The  clickety-  black  bonnet  against  the  lovers.  L 

click  of  the  machine  and  the  unwavering  “Keep  to  the  right,  dam  you!  Do  you  i 
whir  of  the  belt  hypnotized  her  as  the  bees  want  to  be  arrested?  Hello!  That  you, 
used  to  do  when  she  lay  in  June  clover.  Norris?  Luck!  We’re  after  you!”  Mr. 
She  could  not  attend  to  her  task,  for  there  Grinberg  was  at  the  wheel,  and  beside  him 
was  not  a  move  in  it  that  demanded  atten-  the  walking  delegate.  “There’s  trouble 
tion;  and  where  there  is  nothing  to  master,  ahead.  The  molders  have  thro^m  down 


HE  DROPPED  BESIDE  MARY  IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  A  LUMBER  PILE. 
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the  compromise  you  put  through  at  the 
Pittsburgh  conference.  Come  on  down  to  the 
office  with  us — er,  that  is,  if  the  lady  will 
excuse - ” 

“I’ll  be  there  as  soon  as  I’ve  seen  her 
home.”  Frank  mastered  his  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“Jump  in,  both  of  you.”  The  mill-owner 
opened  the  door.  “We’ll  scoot  there  in  a 
jiffy!” 

Frank  left  his  betrothed  crying  at  her 
gate.  “Frank,  they  have  no  right  to  take 
you  off!  At  the  very  minute  we  have — at 
the  most  precious  hour  of  my  life!  Please — 
if  you  love  me! — please  tell  them  you  had 
promised  to  spend  the  evening  here!” 

“But  it’s  very  important,  sweetheart!” 
he  explained  awkwardly,  squeezing  her 
hand.  “It  may  mean  w'ork  or  hunger  for 
thousands  of  people!  Besides,  he’s  my 
boss!” 

“What  of  that?”  she  whispered,  while 
Mr.  Grinberg  loudly  asked  the  delegate  the 
time  of  night.  “You’re  going  to  be  your 
own  boss  soon.” 

“The  brass-w’orkers’  union  picked  me  for 
their  spokesman — ”  Frank’s  head  lifted 
proudly — “and  I  agreed  to  see  them  through 
this  affair.” 

That  brought  her  tears  and  released  him. 
She  fled  up  the  lilac  path. 

“A  beauty!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Grinberg 
genuinely,  as  they  raced  townw’ard.  “Where 
have  I  seen  her?” 

“At  the  mill,”  said  Frank.  “She  has  just 
been  discharged  for  wool-gathering.” 

“They’re  all  like  her!”  Grinberg  com¬ 
mented.  “I  mean,  all  these  country  girls. 
They’re  not  for  us,  and  we  are  not  for  them. 
It  takes  three  generations  to  make  a  good 
mill-hand!”  ' 

Frank  winced;  his  grandfather  had  been 
a  sea-captain.  One  more  generation  of  mill 
life,  and  the  Norrises  would  become  docile 
machines,  unhappy  away  from  steam. 

“And  it  takes  three  generations  to  make 
a  farmer,”  contributed  the  delegate,  glanc¬ 
ing  shrewdly  at  Frank  from  the  comer  of  an 
eye.  But  the  foreman,  thinking  only  of 
Mary  and  their  future  home  under  the  sky, 
miss^  th6  point  of  that  comment. 

The  moWers  ^and  some  other  workmen 
threatened  to  empty  the  factories  of  five 
states.  Their  grievances,  the  delegate  said, 
were  just.  •  The  unions  insisted  upon  recog¬ 
nition,  which  the  employers’  associations 
unswei^ingly  refused.  Wages  must  be 


raised  twenty  per  cent.,  because  bread  and 
rent  had  risen  that  much;  but  the  auditon 
of  sixty-five  corporations  had  testified  that, 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material, 
even  a  five-per-cent,  advance  on  p)ay-rolis 
would  close  the  factories. 

The  delegate,  knowing  Mr.  Grinberg  to 
be  a  pwwer  in  the  employers’  associations, 
and  also  as  reasonable  as  a  predaceous  [Au¬ 
tocrat  could  be,  sought  his  aid  in  effecting 
a  peaceful  settlement;  and  Mr.  Grinberg, 
wishing  fair  play  and  the  advice  of  a  fair- 
minded  workman,  had  called  upon  Frank 
to  state  the  laborers’  case.  The  three  fig- 
ured  and  argued  in  the  still  office  of  the  New 
Jersey  Brass  Fittings  Corporation  until 
their  heads  buzzed  with  prices  of  chuck 
steak  and  four- room  flats,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  idle  days  per  year,  lodge  dues,  losses 
through  incompetent  and  drunken  work¬ 
men,  help  to  widows,  and  all  the  other  moves 
in  Life’s  great  game  of  Making  Ends 
Meet. 

Looking  helplessly  at  one  another,  they 
parted,  brows  hot  and  wrinkled.  Before 
they  had  fallen  asleep,  a  telegraph  some¬ 
where  on  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan  had 
clicked  the  strike  order  across  five  states; 
and  within  a  few'  days  there  came  the  an¬ 
swering  click  from  militiamen’s  rifles  around 
the  tall  fences  of  foundry  yards.  Wall 
Street  forced  the  immediate  appointment 
of  an  arbitration  board:  the  five  largest  | 
employers  WTOte  twenty  names  on  slips  of  | 
paper,  and  so  did  the  presidents  of  the  five  [ 
largest  unions  involved;  the  first  five  names  I 
drawm  from  each  collection  served  on  the  I 
board  and  chose  a  disinterested  prominent 
citizen  as  their  chairman. 

From  the  hat  of  labor  the  third  slip  drawn 
bore  the  name  of  Frank  Norris. 

“Yes,  I  WTOte  that  slip!”  said  the  delegate 
in  a  letter.  -  “You  certainly  handled  our 
case  wonderfully  the  other  night.  Keep  up 
the  good  work  and  you’ll  smooth  matters 
out,  I  am  sure.  But  don’t  let  the  corpo¬ 
ration  lawyers  on  the  board  trick  you!  Be¬ 
ware  esp>ecially  of  Sneath!  He  can  per¬ 
suade  you  that  your  first  duty  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  dividends,  if  you  give  him  half  a  chance.” 

Mr.  Lawson  wav^  excitedly  at  Frank 
from  the  cabbage  patch,  as  the  young  man 
dashed  up  the  lilac  f)ath  on  the  day  of  his 
sudden  glory. 

“Great  luck!”  cried  the  prospective 
father-in-law. 

“Where  did  you  hear  about  it?”  Frank 
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was  sure  the  news  had  reached  town  scarce¬ 
ly  half  an  hour  before. 

“It’s  the  Herford  place;  half  a  mile  out 
our  road,  then  fiist  house  up  the  lane  to  the 
right.  Eight  of  the  best  acres  in  the  county, 
and  the  paint  inside  and  out  hardly  dry  yet, 
when  p)oor  old  Bill  Herford  up  and  dies. 
You  can  probably  pick  it  up  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hundred  dollars,  seeing  it  must  be 
sold  next  Thursday.” 

“You  bid  for  me,”  Frank  prop>osed. 

“Tut!”  Mr.  Lawson’s  white  brows  rose. 
“That’s  a  bad  beginning!  A  farmer  must 
do  his  own  buying.  Never  turn  over  any 
imf)ortant  business  to  anybody!” 

“But  the  brass- workers  have  turned  over 
their  most  imjxutant  business  to  me,” 
Frank  laughed.  “As  their  agent  I  must  at¬ 
tend  a  conference  in  New  York  to-night; 
and  nobody  knows  when  it  will  end.” 

“Those  miserable  foreigners  again!”  Mary 
banged  an  innocent  milk-pan  on  a  chair. 
“They  wheedle  you  into  doing  all  their 
dirty  work!  I’ve  seen  you  only  three  times 
since  that  night  you  ran  away — and  now 
you’re  off  on  another  lark!” 

“Is  doing  foreigners’  dirty  work  a  lark?” 
Frank  chucked  her  under  the  chin.  '“But 
this  is  positively  my  last  disappearance!” 
He  rubbed  wTinkles  from  his  sweetheart’s 
forehead.  “The  union  paid  me  fifty  dollars 
for  that  Pittsburgh  trip.  This  New  York 
job  will  clear  me  three  hundred  dollars — 
that  will  bring  me  wnthin  sixty  dollars  of 
my  three  thousand.  So  if  your  father  buys 
the  Herford  place  for  less  than  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred,  which  I  have  figured  on  paying,  we 
can  marry  as  soon  as  I  return.” 

“The  very  week  you  return?”  Mary 
quivered  through  her  question. 

“The  very  day,  dear,  if  you  wish!”  Frank 
smiled  tenderly,  and  kissed  her  farewell,  in 
haste  to  draw  the  purchase  money  from  the 
sa\’ings-bank  before  his  train-time. 

At  the  conference  Frank  was  assigned  to  a 
seat  at  the  left  of  a  quiet  young  gentleman 
who  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Sneath. 
The  labor  representative  thrilled  with  high 
adventure  at  the  name,  then  coolly  searched 
his  neighbor’s  face  for  the  marks  of  the 
beast,  which  cartoonists  had  depicted. 
Failing  to  detect  either  the  leer  or  the  cruel¬ 
ty,  the  critic  blamed  his  own  obtuseness. 
Later,  he  set  his  ear  for  that  hypnotic  per¬ 
suasion  against  which  the  walking  delegate 
had  put  him  on  guard;  but  Mr.  Sneath,  in¬ 
vited  by  the  chairman  to  express  his  views 


on  several  introductory  questions,  shyly 
said  that  he  had  none,  but  wished  someboch- 
would  enlighten  him.  Such  conduct,  in  one 
so  famed,  meant  but  one  trait  to  Frank- 
diabolical  subtlety. 

The  brass-worker  was,  therefore,  put  at 
ill-ease  when,  after  the  third  grinding  day 
of  futile  debating,  Mr.  Sneath  invited  him 
to  dinner;  nor  was  his  vague  fear  of  conq)ir 
acy  quite  dissipated  by  the  corporation  at¬ 
torney’s  proviso:  “Only  you  must  promise 
not  to  mention  strikes!  We  must  rest.” 

Frank  promised,  and  consumed  an  un¬ 
precedented  meal,  whose  final  dainties  he 
was  not  allowed  to  enjoy.  An  importunate 
minister,  a  friend  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Sneath’s, 
sent  in  his  card  asking  an  immediate  inter- 
\iew. 

“I  know  what’s  coming,”  sighed  Frank’s 
host.  “Show  him  in  here!” 

“I  would  not  press  you,  sir,”  apologized 
the  visitor,  “but  two  relief  societies  ask  me  j 
to  urge  the  earliest  possible  settlement  o( 
this  unfortunate  strike.  Then,  too,  there  j 
are  several  parishioners  of  mine,  all  elderly 
widows  and  invalid  gentlemen,  dependent 
upon  a  few  inherited  stocks  of  factories 
which  the  strike  has  closed.  My  friends 
wish  no  injustice  done  to  the  working  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  willing  to  accept  reduced 
dividends,  if  necessary.  But  prolonged 
idleness  means  no  dividends  at  all  for  a  year 
or  more!  Better  anything  than  that!” 

“And  the  relief  societies,”  Mr.  Sneath 
picked  up  the  discourse,  “can  not  feed  mul¬ 
titudes  many  days.” 

“It’s  an  old  story  to  you,”  the  minister 
nodded  mournfully.  “But  it  loses  nothing 
of  its  bitterness  with  age.  I  wish  that  hun¬ 
ger  were  the  most  grievous  disaster,  thoughl  ’ 
Waving  the  wrinkled  sleeves  of  his  shiny 
black  coat,  he  carried  the  arbitrators 
through  the  strike  of  four  years  before, 
through  the  typhoid  epidemic  which  the 
street-cleaners  and  milk-wagon  drivers 
brought  to  the  town,  when  they  walked  out 
with  the  garment-makers.  He  told  of  ax 
working  girls,  their  purses  emptied  after  a 
month  of  idleness,  running  away  with  drum¬ 
mers  and  theatrical  hangers-on.  And  he 
would  have  unfolded  a  hundred  other  miser¬ 
ies,  had  Mr.  Sneath  not  deftly  turned  him 
from  the  strike  to  the  front  door. 

“For  every  one  who  calls,  a  thousand 
write.  Look!”  The  attorney  f>ointed  to  a 
bushel  of  letters  on  the  library  desk.  “That’s 
the  afternoon  mail.  As  many  more  came 
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this  morning!  And  always  the  same  story, 
with  different  names  and  places.” 

“I  am  deluged,  too,”  said  Frank.  “I 
couldn’t  read  half,  if  I  sat  up  all  night.  They 
are  from  wives  and  daughters  and  aged  par¬ 
ents  of  mill-hands.  You  know'  the  rest!” 

They  smoked  on  in  gloomy  silence  until  a 
newsboy  clattered  past  the  house  crying: 
“Uxtry!  All  about  th’  strikers  riotin’  in 
Pittsburgh!” 

In  white  anger  the  labor  representative. 
hammered  his  knee.  “We  must  stop  it — 
stop  the  whole  w  retched  business!  Not  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  forever!” 

Mr.  Sneath,  tilting  his  head,  inspected  his 
guest  curiously.  “I  w'ish  that  were  in  our 
power.  But  it  isn’t.  We  may  settle  the 
present  row'.  But  in  a  few  years  there  wall 
be  new'  factories,  new  employers  to  deal 
with,  new  inventions  throwing  men  out  of 
work  and  upsetting  wage  schedules,  new 
wives  to  dress,  new  babies  to  feed,  new  for- 
dgners  to  train  in  our  ways  of  work,  new 
prices  on  flour  and  pig-iron — and  then  fresh 
discontent  among  stockholders  and  working 
men.  The  whole  struggle  will  repeat,  and 
it  will  keep  on  repeating  as  long  as  man 
works  for  man.” 

“Then  man'must  cease  w'orking  for  man!” 
Frank  brightened.  “If  the  curse  is  built 
into  the  very  walls  of  the  Mill,  then  let’s 
clear  out  of  the  Mill!  Let’s  go  back  to  the 
land!  Back  to  three  acres  and  liberty!” 

“How'  beautiful!”  Mr.  Sneath  sighed  rap¬ 
turously.  “You’ve  been  reading  books  with 
colored  plates,  I  see!  You’ve  ev'en  chosen 
your  emancipating  loam?” 

“You  are  as  shrewd  as  the  delegate  said!” 
Frank  grinned  bashfully  and,  after  a  little 
coaxing,  plucked  up  courage  to  draw'  a  most 
.idyllic  w'ord-picture  of  the  Herford  place — 
with  Mary  sunning  in  the  foreground. 

“Lucky  dog!”  As  Mr.  Sneath  leaned 
back,  the  last  hint  of  simplicity  faded  from 
him.  “Going  in  for  peaches  or  garden  truck 
or  chickens?  You’ll  make  an  up-to-date 
farm  of  it,  of  course?” 

Had  Frank  tarried  to  scrutinize  the  ques¬ 
tioner  at  that  juncture  he  might  not  have 
recognized  him.  But  the  brass-w'orker  had 
flown  far  away  to  the  Promised  Land, 
where  he  built  a  cement  root-cellar,  pumped 
water  with  a  gas-engine,  strung  a  high  wire 
fence  around  the  orchard,  and  strewed  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  over  his  spring  fields.  It  was 
a  long  flight,  but  Frank  returned  from  it 
refreshed  and  glow'ing  w'ith  boyish  joy. 


“So  you  are  going  to  turn  capitalist  and 
live  off  the  Mill  rather  than  in  it?”  Sneath’s 
elbow's  planted  themselves  firmly  on  his 
knees.  “Your  old  .friends  will  cast  plow¬ 
shares  for  you.  They  w'ill  lathe  out  your  en¬ 
gine.  They  will  draw'  w'ires  for  your  or¬ 
chard  fence.  They  will  breathe  fumes  all 
day  long  making  your  chemical  fertilizers.” 

Norris  stared  at  his  host  dumbly  for  a 
moment.  “I — I  hadn’t  thought  of  that 
side!  If  we  all  went  farming  we  couldn’t 
have  these  improvements.  That  would  be 
inconv'enient,  but  still  better  than  the 
Mill!” 

“My  great  grandfather,”  mused  Sneath, 
“made  his  own  nails,  hewed  timbers  for  house 
and  barn,  tilled  with  a  wooden  plow,  wash¬ 
ed  under  the  pump,  burned  logs  in  an  open 
grate.  Of  his  twelve  children  four  survived 
diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and  measles;  his  wife 
b^me  an  invalid  at  forty — rheumatism; 
and  he — well,  he  raised  twenty  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre  and  a  hump  in  the  middle 
of  his  back  and  a  fine  pessimistic  philoso¬ 
phy.  Yet  even  he  went  to  the  Mill  for  his 
jackknife,  his  milk-pails,  and  his  window- 
glass!  Are  you  going  to  conjure  your  brass- 
workers  back  to  that  Simple  Life?” 

“Anyhow',”  Frank  held  out,  “if  some 
must  stay  in  the  Mill,  others  need  not;  and 
I  join  the  latter.” 

“No,  you  don’t!”  Mr.  Sneath  murmured. 

“You  are  a  bold  prophet!”  Frank’s  laugh 
rang  flat.  “The  Mill  killed  my  mother,  but 
before  she.  died  she  taught  me  to  escape  her 
fate.  And  I  shall!  These  fifteen  years  a 
farm  has  been  my  dream - ” 

“And  it  will  continue  to  be  your  dream. 
BXit  you  will  not  go  back  to  the  land  until  a 
hearse  carries  you!  There  isn’t  a  streak  of 
fickleness  in  you!  I’ve  w'atched  you  three 
days,  and  I’ll  stake  my  reputation  that  you 
can  not  bring  yourself  to  run  away  from  the 
real  world.  There  your  friends  live  and  toil. 
You  are  wiser  than  they.  They  look  to  you 
for  help.  They  trust  you  utterly.  You  will 
jump  out  of  your  skin  before  you  disappoint 
them.  As  for  country  life,  as  you  have  been 
seeing  it,  it  is  a  dream — and  nothing  more. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lightning  artist  blacken 
a  sheet  of  paper  w'ith  charcoal  and  then  pro¬ 
duce  a  striking  picture  by  rubbing  out  a 
patch  here  and  a  line  there?  So  are  all  the 
pretty  dreams  of  life  made!  We  erase  the 
greater  part  from  our  thoughts — what  re¬ 
mains  pleases.  You  think  the  farmer  es¬ 
capes  the  warring  world  of  Capital  and 
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Labor;  that’s  because  you  have  wiped  from 
th^e  rustic  scene  everything  except  new- 
mown  hay,  milk,  honey,  and  fresh  ^gs! 
The  real  farmer  is  the  grandfather  of  all 
capitalists,  and  his  bam  the  original  sweat¬ 
shop.  But  let’s  forget  it!  I  must  relax. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  theatre?” 

To  a  theatre  they  went,  but  Frank 
thought  the  melodrama  poorly  managed. 
The  fiddles  squeaked  exactly  like  the  iron 
knife  with  which  he  used  to  scrape  the  feed- 
board  of  a  polishing  machine.  The  hero, 
who  was  supposed  to  carry  a  sword  in  his 
scabbard,  drew  from  it  a  nickel-plated  rod, 
pattern  47B  from  supply  room  No.  3  of  the 
New  Jersey  Brass  Fittings  Corporation. 
And  while  the  actors  conversed,  voices 
called  to  Frank  from  the  wings,  whispering 
hoarsely: 

“Don’t  go  back  on  us!  For  God’s  sake, 
don’t  leave  us!” 

Very  careless  stage  management,  indeed! 

In  barren  heat  the  conference  dragged 
along  two  weeks.  Statisticians  droned 
Frank  to  sleep  when  he  should  have  been 
wide  awake;  and  the  daily  bushel  of  pitiful 
letters  kept  him  awake  at  his  hotel  when  he 
should  have  slumbered.  He  had  offered 
every  suggestion  in  stock,  and  had  discon¬ 
solately  heard  “No,”  “No,”  “No,”  ripple 
around  the  table  when  each  was  put  to  vote. 
Imp>artially  he  had  addressed  himself  to 
his  colleagues’  prop>osals,  but  sanctioned 
none  save  in  p>art. 

The  third  week  opened  with  ail  the  news¬ 
papers  crying  out  against  the  deadlock  and 
the  veteran  labor  leaders  privately  advising 
a  moderate  compromise.  Then,  one  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Sneath  handed  Frank  a  plan 
which  ov'ercame  him  with  admiration. 
Every  “unalterable  conviction”  of  both 
parties  was  preserved  in  it.  All  conces¬ 
sions  on  each  side  seemed  to  affect  details, 
not  principles. 

“You  spjeak  for  it,”  said  Mr.  Sneath  con¬ 
fidently,  “and  the  others  will  follow  like 
sheep.  The  scheme  Is  reasonable,  and  they 
are  all  stupiefied  and  impatient  to  reach  a 
decision.” 

Three  hours  later  the  elev'en  arbitrators 
had  bidden  one  another  farewell,  and  Frank 
was  pushing  to  his  hotel,  through  the 
crowds  around  the  bulletins  that  heralded 
the  end  of  the  Great  Strike. 

He  reached  home  the  following  afternoon. 
A  few  intimates  dropp)ed  in  to  inform  him 
that  half  of  the  brass-workers  w’ere  surly 
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over  the  compromise  and  the  other  half  too 
hungry  or  too  quarrel-sick  to  display  good 
nature.  The  entertainment  committee  of 
the  union  had  planned  a  reception  for  him 
but  the  rank  and  file  voted  it  down. 

Faintly  depressed  and  embittered,  Frank 
struck  out  for  Durham’s  Ridge.  “I  didn’t 
want  fireworks  and  a  band,”  he  muttered  to 
himself.  “But  if  they  knew  how  hard  h 
was — well,  they  might  have  kept  their 
scowls  to  themselves!” 

As  he  cleared  the  towm  the  blue  rugs  of 
wild  aster  along  the  road  rested  him,  and  his 
thoughts  were  sweetened  by  the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  intoxicants,  new-mown  hay.  Mas¬ 
tering  the  knoll  which  brought  the  Lawson 
cottage  into  view,  he  saw  Mary  on  the  back 
prorch  talking  to  an  ungainly  man. 

“Have  you  been  in  jail?”  she  pwuted  over 
the  gate.  “I  haven’t  had  a  letter  from 
you  since  a  week  ago  yesterday!” 

“By  George!  I  did  forget  to  write!” 
Frank  looked  as  cheap  as  tinsel.  “I’ve  been 
frightfully  busy.” 

“And  you  hav'e  just  discovered  your  negli¬ 
gence?”  A  wave  of  embarrassment  washed 
the  girl’s  cheeks  red. 

Frank  had  no  reply;  for  there  was  none. 

He  had  not  shunn^  writing;  he  had  com- . 
pletely  forgotten  even  the  duty  of  it! 

“Mary,”  he  found  spreech  bunglingly, 
“I’ve  bwn  rude  and  cruel.  But  maybe 
you’ll  imderstand  when  w'e  read  the  trunkful 
of  letters  I  hav'en’t  yet  had  time  to  open. 
Now  tell  me  about  the  Herford  place.  Did 
your  father - ” 

“So  his  letter  is  in  that  trunk  too!”  Marj  ’s 
head  shook  slowiy,  “Ten  days  ago  he  i 
wrote  you  that  he  secured  it  for  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Herman  Smelz,  the  milkman, 
had  planned  to  bid  against  us;  father  found 
that  out  from  the  grocer’s  wife.”  The  girl 
w’axed  gleeful.  “But  on  the  day  before  the 
auction  father  suggested  to  the  state  dairy  l 
insp)ector  that  Smelz’s  herd  might  be  in¬ 
fected  with  tuberculosis.  So  while  father 
was  gobbling  the  farm,  old  Smelz  was  anx¬ 
iously  following  the  inspector  through  his 
sheds,  arguing  tearfully  that  his  cattle 
couldn’t  fall  sick.  But  he  wasn’t  sure 
enough  of  that  to  dare  send  his  son  down  to  J 
bid!  He  knew  that  if — and  it  was  a  big  If!— 
many  were  condemned,  he  would  need  his 
savings  to  replace  them!  Isn’t  father 
smart?” 

“Very  smart!”  Frank  painfully  assented. 

“As  he  saved  us  three  hundred  dollars 
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“I’VE  WATCHED  YOU  THREE  DAYS,  AND  l’ LL  STAKE  MY  REPUTATION  THAT  YOU  CAN  NOT 
BRING  YOURSELF  TO  RUN  AWAY  FROM  THE  REAL  WORLD.” 


I  thought  we  should  hire  a  man  for  a  while, 
at  least  until  you  have  learned  to  milk  a 
cow  and  harness  a  horse  and  set  drill  gauges 
and  do  a  million  other  things.  That  fellow 
on  the  back  piorch  is  after  the  job,  and  I 
guess  I  can  land  him.  Come  listen!  See 
what  a  fine  farmer’s  wife  I’ll  make!” 

“Well,  George,”  she  frowned  up>on  the 
applicant,  “come  to  work  Monday  and  I’ll 
pay  you  six  dollars  a  week  and  breakfast.” 

“I  gotter  have  eight.”  He  shifted  weight 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  and  affected 
courage  most  unsuccessfully. 

“So  you  said!  Well,  that’s  too  bad!  We 
can’t  afford  that  much.  You  aren’t  as 
strong  as  some  fellows:  now,  there’s  Lem 
Haw^s — ”  She  turned  quickly  to  Frank 
and  winked  enormously.  “Now  isn’t  that 


funny!  Why  didn’t  I  think  of  Lem  be¬ 
fore?  He’ll  come.  Let’s  go  up  and  see 
him  now,  Frank.  Good  day,  George!  Hope 
you  find  a  place  soon!” 

“I’ll  come,”  George  yielded  in  sullen 
haste.  “Six  dollars  isn’t  goin’  to  keep 
things  a-goin’.  But  mebbe  I  kin  pick  up 
odd  chores  evenin’s.” 

“Of  course  you  can!”  Mary  encouraged 
him.  “We’ll  let  you  off  at  six  and  that’ll 
give  you  three  or  four  hours  before  bed¬ 
time.” 

The  hired-man  elect  shuffled  off.  In  the 
shadow  of  the  cottage,  under  the  open 
dining-room  window’,  the  lov’ers  watched 
him  disappiear  across  lots.  Then  Mary  fell 
to  describing  her  economies  in  the  purchase 
of  furniture. 
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Frank’s  eyes  wandered  through  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  dinner-table  was  long,  and  the 
chairs  surrounding  it  tall,  stiff,  solemn. 
Somebody  had  been  writing;  papers  and 
pjenholders  were  strewn  aroimd  an  ink-bot¬ 
tle.  The  room  seemed  ready  for  magic; 
but  what  charm  would  work,  and  what 
would  it  do?  Frank  wondered  idly,  while 
his  sweetheart  chattered  on  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Dollars  and  cents!  “Six  dollars  a 
week”  .  .  .  “We  can’t  afford  more.”  The 
magic  was  done! 

Frank  started  in  his  reverie.  Grave  men 
sat  around  the  table,  boys  noiselessly  carried 
books  and  papers  to  and  fro,  and  a  stem 
young  man  was  saying: 

^‘Gentlemen,  you  have  inspected  the  statisti¬ 
cal  tables  on  which  Mr.  Sneath’s  plan  is 
based.  You  have  compared,  item  by  item, 
the  schedule  of  commodity  prices  with  the 
current  wage  scales,  and  these  with  the  divi¬ 
dends  paid  by  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  com¬ 
panies  affected  by  this  strike.  I  ask  but  one 
question  and  am  done.  Is  any  man's  comfort 
so  important  that  any  one  man  should  starve 
for  its  sake?  By  his  answer  to  this  question 
you  may  best  distinguish  man  from  the  beasts.” 

“You  aren’t  listening!”  Mary  pinched  her 
lover’s  cheek.  “I  asked  you  twice  if  I’m 
not  a  splendid  farmer’s  wife.” 

“Couldn’t  we  have  paid  him - ” 

“Whom?”  Mary  wondered. 

“The  hired  man,  George,”  Frank  ex¬ 
plained.  “Couldn’t  we  have  p>aid  him  eight 
dollars,  or  even  nine?” 

“Yes,  or  ten!”  Mary  clapp>ed  her  hands. 
“He’s  a  faithful  worker — father  used  to 
have  him.  He’ll  put  in  eleven  hours  a  day. 
That  talk  about  Lem  Hawkins  brought  him 
to  time,  didn’t  it?  I  took  my  chances  on  his 
not  knowing  that  Lem  is  getting  ten  dollars 
a  week  with  Judge  Gardner!” 

“Why  did  you  deceive  him?” 

“You  are  a  greeny!”  Mary  laughed  so 
violently  that  she  sat  down.  “On  a  farm 
there  is  only  one  rule:  buy  as  cheap  and  sell 
as  dear  as  you  can.  You  Mill  people  don’t 
know  how  pennies  count!  I  discovered  that 
as  soon  as  I  saw  the  expensive  clothes  the 
girls  at  the  Brass  Fittings  wore.  But  how 
could  they  know?  They’re  all  servant  girls 
and  hired  men.  They’ve  never  run  a  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves.  Now’  let’s  go  up  to  the 
new  home.  You  must  see  the  pjarlor  carpet 
before  it  is  laid.  Maybe  you  won’t  like  the 
shade  of  red.  If  you - ” 

“Not  now!”  As  she  started  indoors  after 


the  keys  Frank  caught  her  arm.  “Mary, 
dear,  w’ill  you  live  in  a  small  flat — iH.rhap)s 
four  rooms  at  first?  Brass -workers  up¬ 
stairs,  brass -workers  down-stairs,  and  all 
around  you;  Irish,  Russian,  and  Sicilian 
hoodlums,  squalling  babies,  smells  from 
forty  kitchens — oh.  I’ll  not  allure  you  with 
pretty  pictures!  Will  you  live  there?” 

The  girl  clapp>ed  her  palms  over  her  ears. 
“Your  silly  jokes!  I  don’t  understand  them. 
Why  do  you  tease  me  so?” 

“I’m  not  joking,  Mary.  I  shall  -not  live 
on  the  farm.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  I’ve 
had  my  eyes  opened — thank  God,  before  it 
was  too  late!  That  fellow  you  have  keen 
lying  to  and  bullying  out  of  his  earnings  is 
my  brother - ” 

“Your  brother!”  Mary  suddenly 
changed  countenance.  ‘  ‘  F rank ,  you’ve  been 
drinking!  I  won’t  allow’  that!  George 
Bentley’s  mother  lives  on  the - ” 

“I  feared  you  might  not  imderstand  the 
word.  He  and  I  are  children  of  one  master, 
w’hom  friends  call  Capital  and  enemies  call 
Greed.  We  Mill  people  are  all  hired  men! 
Liars  and  bullies  have  cheated  us  ahvays. 
I  know  w’hat  their  tales  about  ‘economy’ 
and  ‘other  working  men  just  as  good  around 
the  comer’  have  cost  us;  and  I  can  not  pass 
them  on!” 

“You  wish  to  marry  a  liar  and  a  bully?” 
Mary  stepped  back. 

“Dear  girl,  forgive  me!  You  have  l)een 
taught  busmess  tricks,  but  they  are  not  in 
your  blood.  You’ll  forget  them  gladly  after 
you’ve  seen  the  wives  of  the  Mill  dole  out 
their  pennies  on  Saturday  night  and  start 
the  next  w’eek  in  debt.” 

“I  shall  not  see  them  do  it.”  Mary  picke<l 
up  a  broom,  turned  her  back  to  the  brass- 
w’orker,  and  entered  her  father’s  house. 
“I’m  going  to  mind  my  business  and  they 
may  mind  theirs!” 

“Then  I  shall  mind  mine!”  Frank  held 
out  his  hand  and  stepjied  to  the  screen  door, 
but  the  girl  locked  it  against  him.  “Good- 
by,  dear,  dear  dream!” 

“When  you  come  to  your  senses — ”  she 
wavered  so  briefly  that  he  did  not  notice — 
“I’ll  talk  with  you.  But  not  until  then!” 

In  all  northern  New’  Jersey  you  will  find 
no  happier  eight  acres  than  those  of  the  old 
Herford  place.  A  wide  veranda  and  a  long, 
airy  wing  have  been  added  to  the  house, 
whjch  is  now  flanked  with  four  sprawling 
bungalows.  Sneath  lent  Frank  the  money 
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for  these  new  graces,  and  feigns  black  dis¬ 
tress  at  having  accidentally  burned  up  the 
sight  notes  which  Frank,  now  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Brass  Fittings,  gave 
him.  Once,  and  only  once,  Frank  at¬ 
tempted  to  pay  off  one  note  for  five  hundred 
dollars.  Thereupon  Sneath  swore. 

“When  I  sent  you  back  to  the  brass- 
workers  I  rendered  my  capitalist  clients  a 
seiAice  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  You’ll 
head  off  fifty  foolish  strikes  and  worst  as 
many  rich  robbers  who  breed  strikes  by 
squeezing  their  workers.  Now  I’m  collect¬ 
ing  the  price  of  that  service;  an  extra  hun¬ 
dred  on  quarterly  statements,  you  know! 
And  it’s  only  fair  to  divvy  with  you!  As 
our  account  stands  I  owe  you  about  a 
thousand  dollars.  When  you  want  it, 
say  so!” 

Hence  the  bimgalows  and  more  bunga¬ 
lows.  With  the  bursting  of  spring’s  first 
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bud,  the  sick  wives  and  listless  children  of 
brass- workers  flock  thither.  For  it  is  their 
playground,  a  present  from  Frank. 

But,  like  all  other  farms,  it  is  not  without 
blemishes.  The  hedge  along  the  highway 
is  too  tall,  and  the  gilt  sign  above  the  gate 
too  low.  They  put  passers-by  to  strange 
antics.  Loungers  on  the  veranda  nev’er  fail 
to  laugh  at  the  grave,  white-haired  farmer 
and  his  daughter  who  drive  past  Sundays, 
slowiy,  very  slowly.  Always  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  rises  from  his  buggy  seat  and  like  a 
hungry  bird  cranes  his  gnarled  neck  over  the 
sweetbrier  as  if  eager  to  see  somebody. 
And  always  the  daughter  bends  low  to  look 
under  the  sign,  which  reads  “Promised 
Land.” 

Frank  has  nevt  r  passed  under  the  letters, 
never  trodden  the  bright  red  carpet  in  the 
parlor,  never  again  seen  the  girl  who  chose 
the  carpet. 
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N  ONE  of  those  New  York  nights  in 
April  when  the  air  is  so  drenched 
with  mist  that  it  drifts  in  slow  cur¬ 
rents,  like  a  rarefied  water,  through 
dripping  streets,  between  blurred  houses; 
and  the'  curb-lamjjs  float,  in  double,  on 
the  black  surfaces  of  asphalt  pavements  that 
seem  as  deep  as  canals;  and  the  sky  rises 
from  the  housetops  in  a  watery  nimbus, 
above  the  glare  of  the  lights  —  on  one  of 
those  nights  when  Manhattan  looks  like  a 
phosphorescent  ghost  of  itself — Heisy  met  a 
dead  man  living  (as  the  Arabian  doctor  in 
Browning’s  poem  met  Lazarus  raised  from 


the  grave)  and  learned  as  much  from  him  as 
any  other  man  ever  learned  from  a  ghost. 

I 

Heisy  was  a  tramp;  and  he  walked  up 
Fifth  Avenue  slowly,  in  a  drunken  self-im¬ 
portance,  to  the  sound  of  water  oozing  and 
bubbling  in  his 'broken  shoes.  He  wore  a 
brown  suit  that  had  been  wrinkled  to  the 
wear  of  a  stouter  figure,  and  a  brown  derby 
that  sat  on  his  ears;  and  he  was  on  his  way  to 
call  on  the  fat  old  gentleman  who  had  given 
him  these  clothes. 
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Heisy  had  met  him  that  morning  coming 
down  the  steps  of  a  brown-stone  hoarding- 
house  in  Thirty-fifth  Street;  and  Heisy  had 
begged.  (He  could  not  get  work,  he  had 
pleaded.  No  one  would  give  a  man  work  in 
such  rags  as  his.)  The  old  gentleman  had 
listened  to  him  patiently,  had  asked  where  he 
came  from,  and — when  Heisy  confessed  that 
his  home  was  in  Plimpton,  Indiana — had 
cross-examined  him  with  questions  about  the 
little  town.  Finally,  he  had  taken  Heisy  up¬ 
stairs  to  his  rooms,  to  outfit  him  in  a  discard^ 
suit  of  clothes,  an  old  derby,  and  a  pair  of 
“  tan  ”  shoes.  He  had  insisted  that  Heisy  put 
these  clothes  on,  in  the  bathroom,  to  make 
sure  that  they  fitted;  he  had  politely  refused 
to  allow  Heisy  to  carry  away  the  rags  which 
he  had  been  wearing;  and  so  he  had  prevented 
Heisy  from  selling  the  newer  clothes,  as 
Heisy  had  planned. 

But  he  had  given  Heisy  a  glass  of  whisky 
and  a  pocketful  of  cigars,  and  had  escorted 
him  to  the  front  door  with  a  courtly  benevo¬ 
lence  that  had  been  growing  warmer  in  Heisy’s 
memory’  with  every  glass  that  he  had  drunk 
since.  He  had  spent  the  day  in  the  saloons 
of  the  Bowery — on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  tan  shoes.  His  clothes  had  been  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  his  friends,  and  his  account  of 
how  he  had  acquired  them  had  grown  on  that 
admiration  to  the  proportions  of  a  fairy  tale. 
“‘Well,’  he  says  to  me,  ‘s’  long,’  he  says,’’ 
— this  was  Heisy’s  conclusion — “‘an’  ef 
yuh’re  c\'er  short  o’  cakes,  shekels,  er  a  frien’,’ 
he  says,  ‘yuh  know  the  joint  yuh’ll  fin’  ’em 
at,’  he  says.  An’  I  says,  ‘  Bo!’  I  says,  ‘yuh’re 
on  the  square.  Shake!  ’  ’’ 

.After  many  repetitions  of  this  story,  Heisy 
himself  had  come  to  accept  it  as  true.  The 
memory  of  his  benefactor’s  politeness  had 
hung  all  day  in  his  thought — like  the  memory 
of  the  “Scotch”  in  his  palate — a  fragrant  rec¬ 
ollection.  He  had  concluded  that  he  would 
return  to  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  claim  his  old 
clothes  “fer  a  friend  ’at  needed  ’em.”  And 
late  at  night  he  had  begun  to  stagger  up  Fifth 
.Avenue  from  Washington  Square,  walking — 
in  his  fancy — with  a  stout  dignity,  and  talking 
to  himself  with  affability  and  condescension 
as  the  friend  and  equal  of  a  corpulent  man  of 
moneyed  leisure. 

That  was  how  it  happened  that  “The 
Major,”  as  he  was  called  in  the  boarding¬ 
house,  found  Heisy  waiting  for  him  when  he 
returned  to  his  rooms  at  three  in  the  morning. 

He  was  called  “The  Major”  because  of 
his  military  carriage  and  his  gray  mustache. 


His  name  was  Lorrison.  He  ate  alone  at  a 
little  table  in  one  corner  of  the  dining-room; 
and  he  was  particularly  beloved  by  nobody 
but  the  house  cat.  He  was  known  to  have  an 
income,  but  no  friends,  no  occupation,  no 
interests.  He  was  considered  a  very  harm¬ 
less  and  very  selfish  old  bachelor — one  of 
those  derelicts  of  life  who  drift  into  the  quiet 
eddies  of  boarding-house  existence  and  circle 
there  aimlessly.  He  spent  most  of  his  eve¬ 
nings  in  the  billiard-room  of  a  neighboring 
hotel  in  which  he  had  once  lived — playing 
pool  and  drinking  large  glasses  of  whisky  and 
water.  Of  a  Saturday  night — and  this  was  a 
Saturday  night — he  did  not  return  to  his 
rooms  until  long  after  midnight. 

He  stumbled  over  the  feet  of  a  man  asleep 
on  the  “stoop.”  “Logked  out?”  he  said 
thickly.  “Out  ’n  wet?  Too  bad!  ’Sleep, 
eh?”  He  prodded  Heisy  in  the  ribs  with  the 
spike  of  his  umbrella.  “Wake  up!  Uh? 
Catch  your  death,  man.” 

Heisy  jumped  like  a  startled  cat.  “Eh! 
What  the —  Oh!”  He  recognized  his  friend. 
“I  be’n  waitin’  here,”  he  said.  “I  wanted  to 
get  them  clothes.” 

“Clothes?”  the  Major  muttered.  “Well, 
well.  Strange.  Third  man — think — prom¬ 
ised  suit  of  clothes.” 

Heisy  nodded  dubiously  and  then  shook 
his  head.  “No,  this’s  them,”  he  said. 
“Yuh  ga’  me  these  here,  this  momin’,  an’  I 
want  them  others  fer  a  frien’  o’  mine.  I  want 
the  ones  I  left.  Fer  a  frien’  o’  mine.” 

The  Major  pondered  long  and  mistily. 
“Ah,”  he  said  at  last.  “I  think  I  rec’lect. 
I’m  growing  old,  I  see  —  Mem’ry’s  not  so 
good — ”  His  voice  fell  away  in  a  tired 
huskiness.  “Um-m.  I  see.  Jus’  come  ilia 
millut.” 

Heisy  searched  the  empty  street  with  a 
quick  eye,  while  the  Major  went  through  his 
pockets  for  his  latch-key.  He  had  the  usual 
difficulty  in  fitting  it  in  the  keyhole,  and 
Heisy  undertook  to  do  it  for  him.  “  Thanks,” 
he  murmured.  “I’m  much ’bliged.  Mem’ry’s 
not  so  good.  Quite  forgot  where’s  keyhole.” 

When  the  door  opened,  he  added,  “Logked 
out,  eh?”  and  chuckled. 

Heisy  followed  him  up  carpeted  stairs 
whose  treads  creaked  plaintively  in  the  dead 
silence  of  a  house  asleep. 

A  gas  lamp  w’as  burning  on  the  Major’s 
table.  It  lit  a  room  that  was  old  and  brown, 
like  the  leather  armchairs  that  furnished  it; 
and  like  them,  too,  it  w'as  w’om  to  the  com¬ 
fortable  impress  of  lazy  use.  Heisy  looked 


HEISY  CLUTCHED  THE  BOTTLE,  POURED  THE  LIQUOR  INTO  A  SHAKING  GLASS  .  .  . 
“YUH’RE  enough  to  GIVE  A  MAN  THE  CREEPS.” 
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around  him  warily  at  the  old  pictures,  the  old 
bookcases,  and  the  shabby  portieres.  There 
was  no  sign  of  danger.  \  bottle,  a  siphon, 
and  a  box  of  cigars  stood  beside  the  lamp; 
and  he  eyed  the  bottle  while  the  Major  went 
to  put  away  his  coat  and  umbrella  in  an 
inner  room. 

He  returned  smiling  vaguely  and  rubbing 
his  hands.  “Wet,”  he  said.  “.Asleep  out 
there  in  the  wet,  eh?  Have  a  drink.  Warms 
the  blood.  Wine,  woman,  and — wine,  woman, 
and — more  wine.”  He  mi.xed  himself  a  glass 
of  liquor,  smacked  his  lips  over  it,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  said,  with  a  voice  that  came  sud¬ 
denly  strong  and  steady:  “Quite  so!  Now, 
if  you  please,  ’ll  be  seated.  Help  yourself.” 
He  picked  a  cigar  and  struck  a  match  shakily. 
Then  he  sat  down  beside  the  table  where  the 
light  was  strong  on  his  benevolent  gray  head, 
on  his  eyelids  drooping  like  a  mastiff’s,  on  his 
wrinkled  mouth  puckered  in  smoking. 

Heisy  came  into  the  blaze  of  the  lamp  and 
reached  eagerly  for  the  bottle  with  brown 
hands,  bony  with  knuckles;  and  he  threw 
two  glasses  of  the  liquor  down  his  throat  with 
no  appreciation  of  its  strength.  It  lifted 
him  to  all  heights  of  enthusiasm  and  garrulous¬ 
ness  almost  as  quickly  as  he  swallowed  it. 

“Extremely  good  fit,”  the  Major  said  of 
Heisy’s  clothes.  “  Extremely  becoming.” 

Heisy  sat  down.  “  Yer  duds,”  he  said,  “is 
the  best  on  the  hooks.  .\n’  so’s  yer  drink. 
Y uh’re  all  right.”  He  crossed  his  knees  in  the 
easy  chair  and  beamed  a  warmth  of  good- 
fellowship  on  his  host. 

“Had  difficulty  in  getting  work,”  the 
Major  recollected. 

Heisy  laughed  with  great  gusto.  “Work! 
That  was  hot  air  I  give  yuh.  What’s  the 
good  o’  workin’  for  yer  grub  when  yuh  c’n 
get  it  without  workin’  fer  it  ?  ” 

The  Major  nodded  sadly.  “Poor  man!” 

“Well,  say,”  Heisy  argued,  “supposin’ 
that’s  right  too.  Could  I  eat  any  more  if  I 
was  worth  a  million?  Could  I  eat  any  more? 
I  get  my  skin  full,  don’t  I?  Could  I  drink 
any  more?  Could  I?  Not  on  yer  life.  If 
I  want  the  price,  I  strike  one  of  youse  guys 
that’s  got  it.  Well,  what’s  the  matter  with 
that?  Youse  ’re  my  safety-deposit  vaults. 
.\11  I  got  to  do,  I  jus’  got  to  know  the  com¬ 
bination.  .\n’  I  know  it  everv’  time.”  His 
eyes  were  sunken  in  the  hollows  of  high 
cheek-bones.  His  complexion  was  inflamed 
with  drink  and  exposure.  And  when  he  bit 
off  the  end  of  his  cigar,  his  mouth  opened  on 
yellow  teeth,  under  a  ragged  red  mustache. 


The  Major  did  not  reply.  He  was  looking 
down  at  Heisy’s  soak^  feet,  and  smiling 
apologetically  to  himself.  Suddenly  he  re¬ 
collected,  with  a  start:  “Plimpton!  You’re 
the  man  from  Plimpton?” 

“  Yas,”  Heisy  drawled.  “  I’m  from  Plimp¬ 
ton,  Indiana.  D’yuh  know  Plimpton?” 

The  Major  shut  his  lips  tightly  on  his  cigar 
and  sat  back,  staring.  The  smoke  drew  in  a 
thick  drift' into  the  lamp-shade,  floating  heav¬ 
ily  through  the  still  air.  He  looked  at  it  and 
said  nothing.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  his 
thoughts;  it  was  equally  evident  that  he  was 
mistily  determined  not  to  utter  them.  And 
each  of  the  two  men  sat  in  front  of  the  other’s 
silence,,  as  before  a  curtain,  unaware  of  the 
shock  and  emotion  that  was  waiting  for  him 
behind  it  there. 

II 

Heisy  said,  at  length:  “Well,  I’m  from 
Plimpton  all  right,  an’  I  ain’t  tryin’  to  hide  it 
any.  I  don’t  owe  no  one  nothin’  back  there. 

I  wiped  out  ’bout  all  my  ol’  scores  before  I 
quit  Plimpton.  I  made  my  evens.  I  wiped 
them  out  an’  I  wiped  myself  out.  .  .  .  That’s 
whur  I  went  to  smash.  Say — ”  He  chewed 
on  his  cigar.  “  Say,  what’d  you  ’a’  done  ef 
yer  missus —  Say,  look-a-here,  I  married 
the  fines’-lookin’  girl  in  Plimpton,  bar  none. 
An’  I  couldn’t  keep  her.  Uh?  What’d  you 
’a’  done?” 

The  Major  watched  him,  in  silence. 

“  I  knowed  what  her  paw  done,”  Heisy  said. 
“  He  went  off  to  the  war — that’s  what  he  did. 
An’  he  got  himself  shot — like  a  darn  fool — 
’count  of  her  maw.  I  didn’t  feel  any  leanin’ 
much  that-a-way.  I  guess  ol’  Dillingham — 
Uh?” 

The  Major  had  said  hoarsely:  “Dilling¬ 
ham?” 

“Yah.  Knowed  him,  did  yuh?  Well,  I 
married  his  girl  Matey.” 

The  Major  tried  to  fix  a  swimming  eye  on 
him,  with  an  expression  of  frightened  bewil¬ 
derment.  Heisy  did  not  notice  it.  “When  I 
was  workin’  across  to  Minard’s,”  he  went  on, 
as  if  he  were  recalling  a  romance,  “  I  ust  to  see 
her  when  she  come  in  to  sell  eggs.  .  .  .  She 
seen  me  watchin’  her,  one  day.  .  .  .  After 
that,  she  ust  to  look  over.”  He  added,  with 
a  grotesque  wistfulness:  “Y’  ought  to  seen 
her  cornin’  down  the  street  against  the 
wind.” 

The  Major  watched  him,  without  a  move¬ 
ment,  without  so  much  as  the  blink  of  an 
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eyelid — his  lips  parted  to  receive  his  cigar,  his 
hand  still  holding  it  before  his  mouth. 

Heisy  looked  up.  “  D’yuh  say  yuh  knowed 
her  paw?  How  about  that?  They’d  a  lot 
o’  stories  about  her  maw  an’  him.  An’  the 
Plimpton  girls  didn’t  go  with  Matey  any.” 

“No — not  stories,”  the  Major  stammered. 
“He  thought — I  don’t  know.  They  didn’t 
get  on  together.  The  neighbors — it  was 
none  of  their  business!  He  let  her  go  free. 
•S  own  affair.” 

“I  s’pose,”  Heisy  said.  “Folks  in  Plimp¬ 
ton  don’t  change  any.  They  talked  round 
’bout  me  an’  her  ’n  the  same  way.  Well — ” 
He  shook  his  head.  He  smoked.  “Well,”  he 
said  pathetically,  “yuh  never  seen  a  place 
purtier’n  Plimpton,  I  bet.  Did  they  ust  to 
grow  hollyhocks  an’  petuniers — an’  white¬ 
wash  the  fences  an’  the  bricks  round  the 
garden  beds — in  your  time?  I  expec’  they 
did.  ...  I  s’pose  Matey’s  folks  weren’t  never 
much  on  gardenin’,  though.  It  ust  to  be  all 
dog  fennel  an’  san’  burrs  in  her  front  yard — 
an’  ol’  Mrs.  Dillingham,  lookin’  like  a  scare¬ 
crow,  hoein’  out  at  the  back,  in  the  remains  o’ 
Dillingham’s  ol’  felt  hat.  She’d  cut  her  hair 
short.  An’  I  reck’n  she  didn’t  wash  her  face 
more’n  once  a  month.  An’  Dillingham’s  ol’ 
army  hat - ” 

The  Major  jerked  a  hand  out  at  him. 
“Not  ’nother  word.  ’Nother  word.”  He 
worked  his  fingers  speechlessly.  “Saying 
things  like  that.  All — all  years  ago.  I 
don’t  want  to  hear  it.  ” 

Heisy  swallowed  his  surprise.  “Well — I — ” 

“My  name’s  Lorrison.  Jed  Dillingham 
was  shot  at  Shiloh — in  the  first  day’s  fighting 
—thirty  years  ago.  Dead!  He’s  dead  and 
buried — thirty  years  ago.” 

“Well,  I  knowed  that,”  Heisy  complained. 
“I  ain’t  sayin’  he  weren’t.  What’s  the 
matter  with  yuh?” 

The  Major  collapsed  on  himself,  mumbling 
apologetically.  The  only  intelligible  words 
were  “  Dillingham’s  dead.” 

“Well,”  Heisy  said  dryly,  “I  reck’n  he’d 
’a’  made  a  bulge  up  under  the  sod  ef  he  could 
’a’  seen  them  when  I  knowed  them  first. 
They  was  livin’  in  that  thur  ol’  shanty  in  the 
com  bottom,  down  by  the  creek.  Th’  ol’ 
woman’d  lost  the  farm.  She  hadn’t  no 
stawk  left  but  a  few  ol’  Bray-mas.  .  .  . 
The  boys  busted  all  the  glasses  in  her  front 
windows — till  she  got  them  boarded  up.” 

The  Major  dropped  his  head  back  against 
the  leather  cushions  and  rolled  it  from  side 
to  side  in  helpless  protest. 


Heisy  smoked.  “The  Plimpton  fellers 
wouldn’t  go  with  Matey  any,  in  them  days, 
’count  of  her  maw.  I  guess  I  was  about  the 
best  thur  was  fer  her.  An’  I  was  good 
’nough ’s  long’s  her  mother  was  skyutin’ 
round  with  her  ol’  vinegar  jug.” 

“Dillingham’s  dead,”  the  Major  repeated 
monotonously. 

“He’s  dead  all  right!”  Heisy  broke  out. 
“That’s  right!  Ef  they’d  on’y  let  him  stay 
dead!  But  thur’s  a  tablet  be’n  put  up  to  him 
in  Bethel  Chapel  by  some  of  his  folks.  An’ 
after  th’  ol’  woman  died,  Matey  changed 
from  a  Cam’ellite  to  go  ’n’  sit  ’n  under  it. 
An’  they’d  got  a  moniment  to  him  in  the 
graveyard,  about  thet  charge  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,  an’  Matey  begun  t’  air  herself  consid’r- 
able  on  Dec’ration  Day.  .  .  .  Purty  soon 
the  Heisys  w'eren’t  half  good  ’nough  fer  her. 
An’  purty  soon  yuh’d  ’a’  thought  I  wasn’t 
nothin’  but  the  hired  man  ’bout  the  place. 
She  w’as  meek  ’nough  when  I  married  her 
out  o’  that  ol’  shanty,  too — that’s  what  she 
was!”  He  spat  contemptuously.  “Her  an’ 
her  paw!  I  says  to  her — I  says:  ‘Why  didn’t 
he  stay  to  home,  then,’  I  says,  ‘an’  look  after 
you?  I  don’t  see  that  you  got  none  to  thank 
him  fer,’  I  says.  ‘I  done  better  by  yuh  than 
he  ever  did.  An’  I  ain’t  fit  fer  yuh  to  wipe 
yer  feet  on,  uh?  I’m  ’s  good  ’s  he  was,’  I 
says,  ‘any  day,’  I  says,  ‘leavin’  his  wife  an’ 
fam’ly  to  go  to  the  dogs  that-a-way - ’  ” 

The  Major  lurched  forward  on  the  arms  of 
his  chair.  “You  don’t  know  what  you’re 
talking  about.  Him  and  his  wife — it’s  none 
of  your  affair.  Leave ’m  alone.”  He  glared 
at  Heisy,  his  under  lip  hanging  loose. 

Heisy  blinked  in  a  fuddled  astonishment. 
The  Major  drained  his  glass  hastily.  “He 
was  tired,”  he  said,  struggling  w'ith  anger  and 
a  thick  tongue.  “He  was  tired  of  everything. 
Tired  of  everything.  Tired  of  friends  meet¬ 
ing  him  on  the  streets — and  looking  queer — 
and  looking  sorry — and  shaking  hands  with 
him.  He  was  tired  of  trying  to  pretend  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong — trying  not  to  see 
what  she  was  doing — trying  to  get  along 
peaceably — and  lying  awake  all  night  till  his 
skull  was  sore  on  the  inside  with  blood 
pounding,  pounding.  That’s  why.  ...  He 
wanted  to  get  away.  That’s  why.  He 
thought  things’d  change  while  he  was  gone. 
Thought  he  might  get  hurt  and  that’d  make  a 
difference  with  her — if  he  came  back  hurt. 
.  .  .  Thought — I  don’t  know.  .  .  .  That’s 
why.” 

Heisy  said:  “Wha — a - ” 
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Everybody’s  Magazine 


The  Major  stretched  out  his  arm.  “That 
morning,  over  there” — he  pointed— “on 
picket  duty  behind  Pittsburg  Landing,  in  the 
woods — out  of  the  mist,  when  the  sun  came 
up — there  was  a  bit  of  fog  hanging  down  in 
the  bushes  by  the  fences.  It  popped  white  in 
a  little  puff — and  I  thought  some  one’d 
jumped  dow’n  on  my  shoulder  out  of  a  tree. 

.  .  .  I  didn’t  know  what  it  was.  I’d  never 
been  shot  before.  ...  I  couldn’t  keep  my 
face  out  of  the  grass.  Then  the  ground  fell 
away — and  the  pain  in  my  shoulder  stopped 
the  ache  in  my  chest.” 

Heisy  said  hoarsely:  “Shot?  At —  .Are 
yuh —  ’S  that  what  yuh’re  sayin’?” 

The  Major  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  gazed 
up  at  the  smoke.  “  Clouds  up  there — through 
the  trees,”  he  said  faintly.  He  smiled  a 
foolish,  slow  smile.  “  I  was  sleepy — numb.  I 
was  tired  of  everything.  I  didn’t  want  to  go 
back.  ...  I’d  been  living  in  a  crowd — 
carried  along  with  the  noise,  the  shouting. 
I’d  been  jostled  and  pushed.  Shouldered, 
fought,  yelled  like  the  rest— dragging  her 
after  me,  pulling  one  way — me  another — 
friends,  enemies.”  He  dropped  his  hands  on 
the  arms  of  the  chair,  limp-wristed.  “All 
gone.  All  alone.  All  vanished.  Just  my¬ 
self.  It  was  a  funny  feeling.  I  found  myself 
again — quiet — all  alone.”  His  voice  faded 
out  wearily.  He  lay  silent. 

“God!”  Heisy  gasped.  “.Are  yuh?  Who 
are  yuh?” 

The  Major  raised  his  head  to  look  at  him. 
“You’ve  never  been  dead,  eh?  Never  been 
dead!  I’ve  been  dead  thirty  years.  D’  you 
understand?”  He  nodded  and  nodded, 
with  set  eyes.  “When  a  man’s  young,  he 
wants  friends — wants  a  wife — some  one  to  be 
close — to  be  near  him — so  he’ll  not  be  alone. 
When  he  dies,  he  dies  alone.  Then  he  knows 
he’s  been  alone  all  the  time — all  the  time — in 
the  crowd.  .  .  .  I’ve  never  forgotten  it. 
Never.  I’m  alone  always.  I’m  all  alone  here 
watching — watching  other  people  live.”  He 
pointed  at  the  window.  “Bricks  and  stones 
piled  up — street  after  street — trying  to  look 
real.  People  go  running  around,  trj’ing  to 
keep  busy — about  nothing — so  they  won’t 
think.  Talking  about  nothing,  laughing 
about  nothing,  shaking  hands  together.  Buy¬ 
ing  things  and  then  selling  them  again.  Dig¬ 
ging  holes  in  the  street  and  then  filling  them 
up  again.  Building  houses  and  then  pulling 
them  down  again.  .  .  .  I’ve  tried  to  get  back, 
and  life  won’t  have  me.  I’ve  grown  old 
watching — watching  other  people  live.” 


Ill 

Heisy  clutched  the  bottle,  poured  the 
liquor  into  a  shaking  glass,  and  drank  fran¬ 
tically.  “God!”  he  cried.  “Yuh’re— 
Yuh’re —  Yuh’re  enough  to  give  a  man  the 
creeps.  .Are  yuh  Matey’s  paw?” 

The  Major  shook  his  head  feebly.  “That’s 
all  gone — all  that — long  ago.”  He  put  his 
hand  over  his  eyes.  “That  night  there  were 
lights  in  the  wo^s — coming  to  take  me  back. 

I  crawled  away.  I  don’t  know.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  dead  man  in  a  butternut  uniform, 
somewhere.  The  moon  was  shining.  He’d 
been  struck  in  the  head  with  a  shell.  He  was 
warm.”  He  shuddered,  his  yellow  hands 
drawing  up  into  his  cuffs,  his  fingers  twitch¬ 
ing.  “I  couldn’t  ’ve  done  it  if  he’d  been 
cold  ...  I  changed  uniforms.  There  was 
a  farmhouse  —  with  sheets  —  smooth,  cool 
sheets.  .  .  .  Confederates —  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber!” 

Heisy  stared,  open-mouthed. 

“I  thought  I’d  start  all  over  then — and 
work — and  work  hard.  I  got  away  from 
N’  Orleans  in  the  old  Andrew  Jackson,  round 
the  Horn  to  Ballarat.  I  worked  for  the  sake 
of  working.  There  was  nothing  else  to  work 
for.  I  worked  in  the  mines,  and  made  money 
and  lost  it.  I  ate  damper— and  drank  tea 
out  of  a  billy— and  worked,  worked.  .  .  . 
The  birds  dropped  out  of  the  trees,  dead  with 
the  heat.  .  .  .  Washed  out  nuggets-^sweat- 
ing  all  day — shivering  all  night.  And  what 
for?  I  thought  if  I  had  money!  Well,  I 
have  all  the  money  I  want  now,  and  it’s  no 
use.  I  bought  an  annuity,  that’s  all — to  live 
on.  To/ii’eon!” 

Heisy  drew  a  long  breath.  “Matey’s 
paw!” 

Through  the  heavy  smoke,  the  Major's 
face  floated,  ghastly;  the  blurred  eyes  stared 
without  seeing;  the  lips  trembled  and  shaped 
words  without  sound.  But  Heisy  saw  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  tragedy  except  what  concerned 
himself.  In  the  confusion  of  his  drink- 
bewildered  brain,  he  saw  not  the  Major's 
face  but  his  own  wife’s,  a  face  of  amazement 
with  the  jaw  dropped.  She  cried:  “Paw!” 
And  the  tablet  in  the  church,  black-lettered 
on  white  marble,  took  on  the  same  startled 
expression,  and  Heisy  grinned  at  it.  He 
poured  himself  another  glass  of  liquor  and 
lit  a  fresh  cigar.  The  Major  had  fallen  for¬ 
ward  in  a  weak  huddle,  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Heisy  looked  around  the  room  and  nodded 
to  himself. 


The  Ghost 


Everything  seemed  as  familiar  to  him  as 
bis  own  home,  and  he  sipped  the  liquor  and 
stretched  his  legs  luxuriously.  .  .  .  Well,  he 
thought,  tramping  was  gcx^  enough  for  a 
time,  but  a  man — a  man  should  settle  down. 
His  wife — his  father-in-law — money — home. 
...  He  nodded  and  smiled  blearily. 

He  caught  a  picture  of  a  summer  night 
which  he  had  spent  out  of  doors,  lying  on  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  with  the  lights  of  a  city  re¬ 
flected  white  on  the  sky  at  the  horizon.  And 
he  contrasted  that  comfort  with  his  present 
luxury.  The  lamplight  was  warm.  It  radi¬ 
ated  through  him  a  sensation  of  peace  and 
bodily  well-being.  He  lay  back  and  smoked 
at  the  plaster  root  of  the  chandelier  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  His  thoughts  grew  muffled:  the  old 
man,  Matey’s  paw,  a  little  broken  but  a  good 
fellow — good  clothes.  Yes.  What  was  it? — 
he’d  been  saving?  Something  about —  Um. 
Well,  never  mind.  ...  All  right.  .  .  . 

He  woke  with  a  start — in  instant  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  his  senses,  like  an  animal — and 
found  himself  sitting  in  a  room  that  was  gray 
and  cold  with  the  wet  dawn.  A  window  was 
open  beside  him.  The  gas  lamp  was  out. 
The  Major  was  sitting  opposite  him,  watching 
him  silently. 

Heisy  sat  still,  the  instinct  of  danger  strong 
in  him.  He  licked  his  lips  slowly  and 
swallowed  to  wet  a  parched  throat.  Then, 
as  a  clouded  memory  of  the  evening  came 
back  to  him,  he  opened  his  eyes  in  a  wide 
stare. 

The  Major  winced.  “I  was  .  .  .  drunk 
last  night.  I  suppose  I  said  things.  They 
weren’t  true.” 

Heisy  looked  away,  quickly.  When  he 
sneaked  back  a  furtive  glance,  he  found  the 
Major  still  studying  him. 

“What  are  vou  doing  in  New  York?” 

“Trampin’.'” 

“I  want  you  to  go  back  to  your  home.  .  .  . 
I  want  you  to  go  back  to  your  life,  what¬ 
ever  it  was — no  matter  what  it  was.  A  man 
can’t  tear  himself  up  by  the  roots  like  that  and 
live.  I  want  you  to  go  back  home.” 

Heisy  tried  to  think  of  something  to  say, 
but  his  mind  would  not  work.  He  swallowed 
again,  as  if  he  thought  that  would  help  him. 

“Before  it’s  too  late.  Go  back  before  it’s 
too  late.” 

Heisy  studied  his  feet.  The  personality 
of  the  tramp  was  trying  to  resume  the  per¬ 


sonality  of  the  son-in-law.  “Matey,”  he 
began,  with  a  hypocritical  humility. 

The  Major  turned  from  him  to  the  window; 
the  wan  light  showed  his  face  drawn  and 
aged.  “It  will  be  useless  to  say — to  tell 
them  you’ve  met  me.  You’ve  met  a  ghost. 
They’ll  not  believe  you.  It’s  not  a  question 
of  me,  understand.  Don’t  make  any  mistake.” 

Heisy  began  to  argue,  anxiously,  confused¬ 
ly:  “I^k-a-here.  The  folks —  It  ain’t 
natural  fer  a  man.  There’s  Matey  an’ — 
After  yuh’ve  met  me - ” 

The  Major  shook  his  head.  “It’s  too  late 
— too  late  for  me.  All  that  sort  of  thing — ” 
He  waved  it  aside  and  rose  feebly.  “  Go  and 
buy  yourself  some  food.  Here — here’s  some 
money.”  He  took  out  his  fXKketbook  and 
laid  some  bills  on  the  table.  “You  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  away  from  here  before  the  house  wakes 
up.  Come  back  this  afternoon.” 

He  staggered  into  his  bedroom  and  shut 
the  door  behind  him.  Heisy  crammed  the 
bills  into  his  pocket  eagerly,  without  counting 
them,  and  poured  himself  a  glass  of  liquor. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  thought 
that  later,  perhaps,  he  would  know  what  to 
say  and  how  to  act — when  he  was  sober.  He 
must  not  let  the  old  man  get  away;  that  was 
the  px)int. 

He  put  on  his  brown  derby,  and,  having 
looked  around  the  room  with  an  air  of  saying, 
“I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute,”  he  slipped  out 
as  noiselessly  as  a  thief. 

Late  that  afternoon  one  of  the  maids  of  the 
boarding-house  barred  the  doorway  to  a  be¬ 
draggled  tramp  on  the  stoop.  “Mr.  Lorri- 
son?”  she  said.  “I  don’t  know  where  he  is, 
except  that  he’s  going  to  England.  He  gave 
up  his  rooms  here  this  morning.  He  left  us 
the  address  of  his  lawyers — so  as  if  any  mail 
— if  you  want  to  write.” 

“ Look-a-here,”  Heisy  whined.  “He  toT 
me  to  come  back  this  afternoon.  He - ” 

She  had  disappeared.  She  returned  with 
an  envelope.  “I  guess  this  is  what  you 
want.” 

He  tore  it  open  and  drew  out  the  folded 
length  of  a  yellow  railroad  ticket  for  Plimp¬ 
ton,  Indiana.  When  he  looked  up  from  it, 
stupidly,  the  maid  had  gone  and  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  before  a  closed  door — before  a  heavy 
walnut  door  that  was  as  solemn  as  the  door 
of  a  tomb. 
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WILLIAM  LEAVITT  STODDARD 


0WO  men  stand  in  two  aisles  of  Politics  will  contain  a  fresh  word  to  replace 
the  House  of  Representatives.  “Cannonism.”  This  word  will  be  “Under- 
One  is  a  solid,  almost  a  burly  woodism.” 
man,  whose  face  is  red,  and  whose  If  the  country  thinks  that  t)Tanny  is 
whiskers  are  grizzly;  he  nervously  jerks  his  dead  in  Congress,  the  country  has  fooled  it- 
right  hand  as  he  talks,  half-settled  against  self.  It  is  not.  The  House,  which  during 
the  arm  of  his  seat.  He  is  explaining  the  coming  two  years  will  be  the  storm- 
to  Speaker  Clark  that  the  Republicans  are  center  of  the  new  administration,  is  still  con- 
not  being  treated  fairly  in  the  matter  of  the  trolled  by  the  caucus,  which  in  turn  can  be 
distribution  of  time  in  which  to  consider  controlled  by  a  minority  of  the  party  hold- 
a  certain  bill.  It  is  Minority  Leader  Jim  ing  the  caucus,  and  thk  minority,  in  turn, 
Mann.  can  again  be  controlled  by  half  a  dozen  pow- 

The  other  is  tall,  and  his  neck  is  so  short  erful  men,  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  will 
that  he  seems  to  be  round  shouldered.  His  usually  be  head^  by  Oscar  W.  Underw’ood. 
face  is  smooth  and  colorless.  His  right  That  this  machine  may  be  run  for  the 
hand  toys — that  is  the  only  word  for  it —  public  good  is  not  to  be  disputed.  Nor  is 
with  his  watch-chain.  When  Mann  con-  the  fact  that  it  exists  and  that  it  is  capable 
eludes  what  he  is  saying,  the  tall  Represen-  of  doing  great  public  harm  to  be  disputed, 
tative  drawls:  “I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker,  Here  is  the  way  it  works: 
that  I  shall  have  to  insist.”  Early  in  the  session  just  preceding  the 

Whereuf>on  both  sit  down,  the  gavel  1912  elections.  Representative  Charles  A. 
bangs  the  House  into  attention,  and  the  Lindbergh,  Republican  insurgent  from  Min- 
members  prepare  for  the  two,  five,  or  nine  nesota,  introduced  a  resolution  providing 
hours  of  debate  insisted  upon  by  the  for  a  sp>ecial  committee  to  make  a  full  in¬ 
smooth-faced  and  persuasive  gentleman,  vestigation  into  the  “money  trust.”  Imme- 
certain  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  diately  it  was  felt  in  Congress  that  a  pro¬ 
bill  will  pass  or  not  pass  according  as  the  ject  of  importance  had  been  launched;  the 
smooth-faced  gentleman  wishes.  He  is  Os-  Aldrich  scheme  had  not  been  meeting  with 
car  W.  Underw’ood,  the  man  w'ho  runs  the  jiopular  approval,  and  a  substitute  must  be 
machine  in  the  Democratic  House  of  Rep>-  drawm.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
resentatives — the  House  that  is  revising  the  Rules  Committee,  a  body  which  need  not 
tariff  in  the  direction  of  gravity.  act  unless  it  w’ants  to. 

The  fact  is  that,  although  Uncle  Joseph  What  happened  is  told  by  Lynn  Haines 
Cannon  is  jxilitically  dead,  yet  the  power  in  his  study,  “Law’-Making  in  America”: 
which  made  Uncle  Joseph  the  Czar  of  the  “The  Democrats  were  divided.  One 
House  still  lives  on  after  him.  The  famous  hundred  and  fifteen  voted  with  Underwood, 
rules  fight  of  Murdock,  Norris  &  Co.  did  Fitzgerald,  and  Clark,  who  might  be  called 
not  break  or  destroy  that  power.  It  merely  the  caucus  cabinet,  to  have  the  investiga- 
transferred  it  to  new  hands.  The  precious  tion  made  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
sovereignty  of  the  House  to-day  belongs  and  Currency.  Sixty-six  voted  with  Henry 
wholly  to  the  floor  leader;  it  has  de-  and  the  progressive  Democrats  in  favor  of 
scended  to  Underwood  of  Alabama.  Should  conducting  the  investigation  through  a 
he  misuse  it,  the  American  Dictionary  of  special  committee  not  composed  chiefly  of 
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bankers  or  bankers’  attorneys.  The  sixty- 
aix,  being  outvoted  in  the  caucus,  became 
completely  enslaved  and  submerged  in  the 
1 1 5,  When  the  question  later  came  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  their  votes  were  joined 
with  those  of  the  caucus  majority. 

“That  takes  us  another  step.  The  115, 
by  controlling  the  caucus,  at  first  with 
only  their  own  votes,  nullified  in  advance 
any  different  action  that  the  other  278 
members  might  have  taken  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  But  this  control  of  the  whole 
House  by  a  majority  of  a  caucus,  or,  more 
truthfully,  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  at 
a  caucus,  falls  far  short  of  expressing  the 
iniquities  of  the  system.  .  .  . 

“After  the  caucus  had  acted,  binding  all 
its  members,  hand,  foot,  and  mouth,  the 
next  proceeding  was  to  gag  the  Republican 
minority.  The  Rules  Committee,  in  a  priv¬ 
ileged  report,  brought  the  Pujo  resolution 
into  the  House,  limited  debate,  and  shut  off 
amendments.  Cannonism  never  conceived 
and  carried  out  anything  more  unrepresen- 


UXDER  LWXNON 

The  Speaker  was  supreme  and  omnipotent. 

The  majority  caucus  was  rarely  used  or  needed. 

The  Rules  Committee,  dominated  absolutely  and 
arbitrarily  by  the  Speaker,  made  the  rules,  and 
was  a  law  unto  itself. 


Standing  committees  were  appointed  by  the 
Speaker. 

Standing  committees  were  wholly  free  from  con¬ 
trol  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  unless  the  Speaker 
interposed  his  arbitrary  power  in  behalf  of  the  ma¬ 
jority. 

Standing  committees  kept  no  public  record  of 
their  acts. 

The  floor  leader  was  a  figurehead. 

Gifted  with  a  personality  which  so  far 
has  made  his  tyranny  pleasant,  Underwood 
has  “got  away  with  it”  with  admirable 
skill.  Perhaps  he  would  have  forced  the 
House  to  do  what  it  has  done  since  it  has 
been  under  his  thumb,  even  if  he  had  not 
had  the  machine  to  help  him.  Maybe 
without  a  machine  no  legislation  could  be 
passed  in  a  chamber  containing  so  many 
diverse  elements — and  if  this  is  not  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  parties,  then,  pray,  what  is  it? 
And  if  a  party  does  not  work  in  harmony, 
then,  please,  how  can  it  work? 

The  aim  of  this  analysis  is,  not  to  pillory 


tative  than  that.  Members  had  absolutely 
no  opportunity  to  do  other  than  vote  for 
or  against  the  Pujo  resolution.  The  Lind¬ 
bergh  resolution  was  buried,  away  from  the 
House.  Probably  more  than  half  of  the 
House  would  have  preferred  to  vote  on 
that,  or  to  propose  some  change,  but - 

“T/re  caucus  not  only  decided  the  issue  in 
advance,  but  also  the  exact  form  in  which  it 
should  be  voted  on  in  the  House." 

Now  the  question  is  not  whether  it  was 
better,  in  this  particular  case,  for  the  House 
to  investigate  the  money  trust  by  means  of 
the  regular  standing  committee,  or  by 
means  of  a  special  committee — or  whether 
it  was  wise  to  make  the  investigation  at  all. 
The  point  is  simply  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  present  House  is  such  that  legislation  can 
be  controlled  by  an  unofficial  body,  which  in 
turn  is  easily  controlled  by  a  powerful  minor¬ 
ity  simmering  down  to  one  or  two  men. 

Cannon  is  out  and  Underwood  is  in. 
Look  at  the  way  Mr.  Haines  deadly-paral- 
lels  the  old  and  the  new: 


UNDER  UNDERWOOD 

The  Speaker,  e.xcepting  in  one  comparatively  un¬ 
important  particular,  is  shorn  of  {x>wer. 

The  majority  party  caucus  has  become  the  dom¬ 
inating  element. 

The  Rules  Committee,  dominated  by  the  floor 
leader  and  the  caucus,  makes  the  rules  and  retains 
all  its  old  powers.  Its  reports  are  privileged,  its 
acts  or  omissions  subject  to  no  higher  authority. 
It  is  a  steering  committee  and  can  control  the  fate 
of  all  legislation. 

Standing  committees  are  appointed  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  of  which  the  floor  leader  is 
chairman. 

Standing  committees  are  to-day  even  farther  re¬ 
moved  from  control  by  the  majority  than  when  Can¬ 
non  was  deposed  as  Speaker. 

Standing  committees  still  act  in  secret. 

The  floor  leader  is  supreme. 

Underwood  along  with  Cannon,  not  to 
damn  the  Democrats  in  advance  of  their 
first  chance  of  running  things  in  sixteen 
years.  The  aim  is  merely  to  show  what 
really  makes -the  wheels  go  round  in  the 
lower  branch  on  Capitol  Hill,  so  that  in 
case  they  cease  to  turn  out  the  grist  which 
the  public  wants,  the  public  may  guess  the 
cause.  Here’s  hoping  the  Democrats  will 
run  their  machine  well,  not  recklessly  over 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  here’s  giving 
Oscar  Underwood  a  kindly  word  of  warning 
not  to  joy-ride  in  his  powerful  car  the  way 
J.  G.  Cannon  used  to  do. 


T  WAS  the  first  year  of 
Ann’s  free-lancing,  before 
her  sister  Imogene  came  to 
live  with  her,  while  she  w’as 
still  alone  in  the  dty  and 
still  poor.  She  no  longer  sat  out  whole  geo¬ 
logic  eras  in  newspaper  anterooms,  for  the 
editors  had  come  to  know  her  news-instinct. 
But  she  had  no  money.  And  she  lived  on 
a  top  floor. 

Top-floor  rooms  in  old,  dilapidated  brick 
buildings  on  cross-town  streets  in  New  York 
exist  for  the  same  reason  that  size  forty- 
six  exists  in  waist-departments  of  stores — 
some  people  must  have  them.  Ann  had  to 
have  a  top-floor  room.  But  she  rather  liked 
it  just  the  same. 

She  might  have  gone  to  that  abode  where 
dwelt  Cousin  Almeda,  a  sort  of  intellect- 
tepee  or  select  boarding-house,  having — to 
use  Cousin  Almeda ’s  own  words — “that  je  ne 
sais  quoi  wliich  makes  for  refinement.” 
Cousin  Almeda  taught  languages  in  some 
school  or  other,  and  was  fifty  years  old  and 
always  had  been.  But  Ann  could  not  af¬ 
ford  this  Chautauquan  atmosphere  and, 
moreover,  the  jc  ne  sais  quoi  was  sometimes 
a  little  oppressive,  even  to  Ann.  And  as 
Cousin  Almeda  didn’t  understand  Ann,  and 
didn’t  approve  of  newspapering  for  women, 
she  was  rather  relieved,  on  the  whole.  Ann 


was  always  mingling  with  such  strange 
people. 

Ann  was  indeed  a  reckless  mingler,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  whatever  for  the  feelings  of 
languaging  cousins.  Once,  when  Cousin 
Almeda  was  walking  through  Madison 
Square  with  Mrs.  Constantine  Markham- 
Gidd,  did  they  not  see  Ann  giving  two  ba¬ 
nanas  to  an  unwashen  person  with  a  Titian 
nose,  who  had  complained  to  her  of  having 
that  Foodless  Feeling?  And  if  it  wasn’t 
unwashen  p>ersons  in  squares,  it'  was  cab- 
horses,  or  cash-girls  with  sick  fathers — how 
did  Ann  come  to  know  about  their  fathers? 
— or  twins  in  the  subw’ay.  She  was  eternally 
holding  the  queerest  babies. 

It  was  the  pioneer  blood  in  her,  of  which 
Cousin  Almeda — thank  God! — had  none. 
When  Cousin  Almeda  had  herself  been  a 
baby  (if  ever)  she  had  played  pat-a-cake  in 
the  cradle,  and  had  ever  since  belonged  to 
the  safe  majority.  But  in  Ann’s  veins  ran 
DISCOVERY. 

Indeed,  she  did  mingle. 

This  top-floor  room  had  cubical  propor¬ 
tions  of  ten  feet,  supposedly  lighted  by  a 
horizontal  slit  let  in  with  tw’O  jmnes,  each  just 
large  enough  for  one  handkerchief  to  dry 
upon.  Thus  the  window  demonstrated 
Ann’s  firm  belief  that  if  we  are  swerved  from 
one  destiny  we  can  make  another.  The  win- 
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dow,  thwarted  of  letting  in  light,  became  a 
laundry  and  so  served  a  not  less  but  merely 
different  service. 

To  live  in  a  ten-foot  room  is  science.  A 
newspaper  or  a  note-book  out  of  place  sug¬ 
gests  the  recent  visit  of  a  typhoon.  Ann 
even  hated  to  sharpen  her  pencils  lest  the 
sha\ings  fall  around.  Nor  was  the  sense  of 
impending  clutter  lessened  by  the  wall¬ 
paper,  which  had  mathematical  bunches  of 
very  blue  roses  all  over  it.  At  first  .\nn 
thought  the  paper  would  faze  her.  If  Imo- 
gene  had  but  sent  that  money  from  home! 

.  .  .  but  she  hadn’t,  so  Ann  decided  to 
stand  the  paper  till  such  time  as  she  could 
either  move  or  buy  some  other. 

“It  will  teach  me  concentration,”  she 
gamely  argued.  “In  time  I  sha’n’t  mind  it 
any  more  than  the  gas-leak  and  the  ‘el.’ 
Newspaper  people  have  to  live  above  p>etty 
distractions.  Think  of  war-correspondents 
writing  among  cannon-balls!  I’ll  put  cotton 
in  my  ears  and  let  the  blue  roses  go  it.” 

And  they  went  it.  That  sort  of  roses  sim¬ 
ply  can’t  stop.  They  work  all  day  and  all 
night. 

They  may  have  been  subconsciously  at 
work  as  she  came  along  Fourth  Avenue  one 
evening,  walking  up  from  Newspaper  Row. 
She  wore  her  inevitable  simplicity-clothes, 
and  her  low-heeled  shoes  made  a  quick,  firm 
click  on  the  pavement,  rhythmic  as  a  sol¬ 
dier’s.  She  was  thinking  of  the  girl  who 
had  moved  away  from  the  top>-floor  to-daj^, 
whose  departure  had  left  three  rooms  now 
vacant. 

Vacant  rooms  are  companionless  things. 
Not  that  the  girl  had  been  companionable; 
she  had  never  even  talked  with  Ann;  but 
sometimes  she  looked  as  if- she  wanted  to. 
She  went  out  v'ery  early  of  mornings  and 
came  home  at  nine  of  an  evening,  and  evi¬ 
dently  went  straight  to  bed.  She  had  un¬ 
usual  natural  blond  hair.  Ann  nev’er  did 
know  her;  the  girl  wouldn’t  let  her.  That’s 
the  way  in  the  city — you  never  do  know 
them,  and  then  they  go  away.  Usually  it 
makes  no  difference,  but  little  Ann  missed 
this  girl  she  had  never  talked  with. 

Now  only  one  dweller  was  left  with  her  on 
that  top  floor.  And  as  the  city  is  the  place 
of  coincidence,  she  came  upon  him  this  eve¬ 
ning  at  a  second-hand  book-stall  abov-e 
Thiteenth  Street. 

He  had  bought  a  germy  book  and  was 
waiting  for  change,  and,  seeing  .Ann  and  her 
instant  smile  of  neighborliness,  he  blushed 


up  to  his  gray  temples  and  joined  her.  It 
took  courage,  but  it  was  one  of  his  cour¬ 
ageous  moments. 

Ann  remembered  what  Mrs.  Milvey,  the 
non-gossiping  landlady,  had  said  of  him: 
“He’s  a  great  traveler.  Been  everywhere.” 

He  was  a  very  small  man,  a  sort  of  free- 
sample  size,  like  things  that  are  left  at  doors 
to  introduce  something,  such  as  talcum  pow¬ 
der  or  scented  soap.  He  was  jaimty,  like 
scented  soap.  His  clothes  were  so  alert,  his 
white  vest  so  very  vesty,  his  pink  carnation 
so  very  pink  and  his  hair  so  gray — not  in 
the  silky  but  the  jaunty  manner,  as  if  the 
grayness  were  not  a  hirsute  decadence,  but 
rather  a  reincarnation  into  another  and 
equally  desirable  hair-phase. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  so  jaunty  as  daunt¬ 
less.  He  was  like  those  small,  translucent 
vases  which  without  great  sweep  of  line 
have  a  sprightly  underglaze  instead  to  please 
the  eye.  He  was  shorter  than  Ann,  who  had 
no  inches  at  all,  and  as  he  walked  along  with 
her  he  made  the  very  most  of  his  stature 
and  glow-ed  away  wdth  all  his  might.  I'or 
he  didn’t  want  her  to  know  how  rare  it  was 
for  man,  woman,  or  child  to  walk  with  him 
and  talk  the  neighbor-language. 

It  came  of  his  shyness.  Under  his  jaunty 
dauntlessness  he  was  ridiculously  bashful. 
Thus,  when  he  thought  himself  alone  on  the 
top  floor  he  would  sing  in  a  funny,  sparrow¬ 
like  tenor,  “A  Pirate  Chief  am  I!”  “Aha! 
I  Cleave  the  Seas!”  and  other  self-laudatory 
and  exclamatory  ballads.  But  let  a  step 
be  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  this  piping  ceased 
like  the  meadow-lark’s  when  the  hawk’s 
shadow  passes. 

.  If  any  one  met  him  in  the  hall,  he  became 
self-effacing,  begged  too  many  pardons,  not 
abjectly,  but  as  if  with  much  politeness  he 
might  seem  bigger,  more  impressive.  He 
was  in  the  middle  fifties,  and  his  whole  effort 
was  to  look,  not  younger,  but  bigger,  strong¬ 
er.  And  he  was  not  dowmed  yet. 

Still  he  was  asthmatic,  and  sometimes  had 
bronchitis.  But  he  wouldn’t  have  owned  it. 
That  sort  of  thing  doesn’t  add  largeness  of 
effect  when  one  is  only  a  sample  size. 

So  they  began  to  know  each  other  on  this 
walk  home  to  the  row  of  dilapidated  brick 
houses  which,  like  all  houses  that  expect  to 
be  torn  down  any  moment,  wore  no  great 
air  of  ambition  or  pride. 

“We  might  stand  a  century  yet,  but  yau 
won’t  let  us,”  they  seemed  to  say,  with  the 
forlorn  philosophy  of  what’s-the-use.  So 
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they  contrasted  with  dauntless  Neighbor,  no 
longer  young,  and  with  Ann,  very  young 
and  strong,  and  fully  exp)ectant  of  planting 
her  free-lance  flag  on  her  already  chosen 
height. 

Ann  didn’t  mind  the  vacant  rooms  after 


she  knew  Neighbor.  Of  course  she  had  a  few 
friends  already  w’ho  climbed  four  flights  to 
see  her,  and  to  see  whom  she  also  climbed 
four  or  five  or  six  flights,  as  it  happened  to 
be.  One  of  these  was  Barney,  that  is,  James 
St.  Vincent  Barnes,  a  home-town  boy  who 


SEEING  ANN  AND  HER  INSTANT  SMILE  OF  NEIGHBORLINESS,  HK  JOINED  HER.  IT  TOOK 
COURAGE,  BUT  IT  WAS  ONE  OF  HIS  COURAGEOUS  MOMENTS. 
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from  infancy  had  shown  symptoms  of  acute 
poetry.  Therefore  was  he  now  in  New 
Yoric. 

We  know  that’s  no  reason,  but  often  there 
isn’t  one  for  that. 

Just  now  Barney  was  keeping  his  poetical 
soul  in  his  body  by  tabbing  great  packing- 
boxes  that  daily  left  certain  Nineteenth 
Street  portals  for  those  trucks  and  vans 
which  make  that  street  and  others  so  agree¬ 
ably  impassable.  He  had  formerly  made 
much  poetry  to  Imogene,  but  now  he  was 
likely  to  turn  it  upon  any  one,  even  Arm,  to 
whom  he  wrote  a  verse  called  “Vulcana’s 
Forge” — the  forge  being  her  typewriter:  a 
one-horse  machine  so  obsolete  it  was  like  the 
mechanical  bullfinch  of  Geneva,  which  was 
made  so  long  ago  that  only  one  man  could 
now  mend  it — and  he  had  died. 

“So  his  Nibs  travels?”  said  Barney  one 
night,  when  they  had  been  talking  about 
shy  Neighbor,  who  had  taken  such  a  bash¬ 
ful  fancy  to  Ann.  Ann  explained  what  a 
wonderful  traveler  he  had  been.  “He’s 
poor  now,  but  he  buys  books  all  the  time 
and  reads  about  every  place  in  the  whole 
world,  I  believe.  It’s  his  dissipation.  He’s 
a  wonderful  describer.”  Ann  herself  had 
had  just  enough  home-travel  to  long  pas¬ 
sionately  to  see  “the  whole  w’orld.”  She 
was  going  to  be  a  foreign  correspondent,  of 
course — but  sometimes  she  thought  she 
couldn’t  wait. 

“Funny,”  said  Barney.  “Most  traveled 
people  are  sort  of  good  fellows.  He’s  the 
worst  little  shy  guy  I  ever  saw.” 

“He  has  a  large  mind,  Barney.  He  has 
the  spirit  of  a  whole  Lewis  and  Clarke  Ex¬ 
pedition.  But  he  is  shy,  that’s  so.  I  don’t 
think  he’s  used  to  haxing  many  friends  who 
care.  But  I  love  to  listen.” 

“Yes,  if  you  can  stop  asking  questions 
long  enough  to  hear  the  answers,”  said 
Barney,  who  found  her  eternal  interroga¬ 
tiveness  sometimes  interruptive  to  the 
Muse. 

Ann  was  nearly  always  at  home  evenings. 
That  was  the  time  she  “chored.”  There 
were  her  handkerchiefs  and  a  little  bunch  of 
chinaware — Mrs.  Milvey  happened  not  to 
mind  if  you  got  breakfast  in  your  room,  and 
that  meant  just  so  much  money  in  the  bank, 
as  Ann  knew*;  besides,  she  rather  liked  get¬ 
ting  breakfast — she  could  make  such  good 
coffee;  and  there  was  a  little  plant  too,  a 
pathetic  herb  she  had  found  on  the  sill  when 
she  moved  in.  It  had  arterial  sclerosis  of 


the  stem,  or  something  like  that,  and  being 
left  on  the  sill  all  day  for  its  health,  it  must 
be  bathed  at  night,  like  a  child  that  has 
played  in  the  street.  It  bore,  however,  a 
stunted  little  bloom,  result  of  a  desperate 
effort  on  its  part  to  be  grateful,  no  doubt. 

Then,  as  a  stitch  in  time  means  nine  lines 
of  news-item,  Ann  had  come  to  be  sure  death 
on  holes.  Her  wardrobe,  though  strictly 
utilitarian,  must  be  marshaled  forth  and 
made  to  answer  to  the  roll,  “Mended”  or 
“Cleaned.”  This  was  the  time  she  hummed. 
Neighbor  began  to  leave  his  door  open,  and 
his  cigar-smoke  came  boldly  forth  now,  in¬ 
stead  of  sneaking  over  the  transom,  as  be¬ 
fore.  Ann  said  she  liked  cigar  smoke — 
though  she  didn’t  say  his,  true.  Still,  she 
had  smelled  worse.  And  she  saw  that  his 
room,  which  was  a  trifle  larger  than  hers, 
was  filled  with  books  and  maps  and  charts. 
There  was  even  a  rickety  globe.  And  there 
were  brown  proppies  on  the  wall. 

She  wondered  where  he  worked. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  he  knocked  tim¬ 
idly  at  her  door  and  asked  her  if 
she  wouldn’t  like  a  bus-ride.  She  happened 
to  be  p)articularly  partial  to  bus-rides,  and 
they  went  up  Riverside.  Perhaps  other  peo¬ 
ple  noticed  them,  this  odd  little  brace  of 
neighbors.  For  Neighbor  was  not  trying  to 
be  gallant.  Ann  had  stolen  into  his  foolish 
loneliness  with  her  neighborliness,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  neighborly  in  return.  That 
was  all. 

One  of  those  figure-jugglers  who  compile 
statistics  to  show  how  high  the  loaves  baked 
on  Manhattan  each  day  would  reach  if 
placed  on  end,  or  how’  many  times  around 
the  world  the  salaries  of  a  charity  organiza¬ 
tion  would  extend  if  paid  in  pennies  and  laid 
in  a  row,  and  the  like — one  of  these  wizardy 
folk  might  compute  the  seeing-energy  of 
those  two  on  that  bus-top  if  turned  into 
horse-power  and  applied.  Thus,  it  might 
have  lighted  all  Manhattan  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  or  towed  a  sup)er-dreadnought  across 
the  harbor,  or  run  the  bus-system  itself  an 
entire  evening. 

Ann,  with  her  superhuman  human- 
interest  energy,  could  flit  with  equal  agility 
from  violet-venders  to  ambulances  or  Co¬ 
rinthian  capitals.  She  would  wrench  away 
from  a  painted  Sorolla  in  a  window  to  a  very 
live  catcher  of  red-hot  rivets  on  a  construct¬ 
ing  sky-scraper;  from  the  woven  Odyssey 
on  a  Chinese  rug  to  the  mechanism  of  a 
steam-roller;  from  appraising  a  bull  pup 
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to  watching  an  automobile  funeral;  and  she 
always  w^ent  quite  wild  over  traffic-police, 
particularly  if  the  pwliceman  were  mounted. 
She  had  only  to  see  one  in  action  to  know 
that  she  too  wanted  to  be  a  traffic-squad 
man. 

Some  people  think  the  buses  are  slow. 
To  Ann  and  Neighbor,  with  all  they  wanted 
to  see — and  could  see — it  seemed  as  if  the 
chauffeur  of  that  Riverside  bus  should  have 
been  pinched  for  exceeding  the  speed-limit. 
Yet  he  was  a  rather  cautious  driver,  if  any¬ 
thing. 

Neighbor  had  blossomed  out  in  a  frock- 
coat  and  a  top>-hat.  Neither  was  new,  but 
together  they  epitomized  his  spirit  of  daunt¬ 
lessness  and  helped  him  forget  his  shyness. 
And  suddenly  Ann  contemplated  him  with 
fresh  curiosity. 

“Why,  you’ve  been  everywhere  abroad 
and  yet  you  love  home  so!  I  do  like  that! 
Most  people  are  bored.  I  hate  them!” 

“There’s  no  place  like  home!”  said  Neigh¬ 
bor,  with  the  shy  wisdom  of  his  expertness. 
He  was  clinging  to  his  cane — he  always  car¬ 
ried  a  cane.  His  carnation  to-day  was  ex¬ 
tremely  cheerful,  as  pink  carnations  are 
prone  to  be.  A  fat,  blase  dame  with  a  con¬ 
crete  visage  supported  by  a  retaining-wall 
of  double-chin  glanced  sidewise  from  her 
sables  as  if  to  say:  “Whatever  is  it  these 
people  have?  It’s  not  the  proper  manner, 
but  it  does  agree  with  them!” 

But  when  Ann  asked  him  how  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  compared  \^^th  a  European  cathedral, 
or  whether  London  really  was  as  good  as 
this,  and  the  like  sort  of  probe-questions. 
Neighbor  shied  off  from  answering.  Proba¬ 
bly  he  was  bashful  about  giving  his  opinions. 
He  was  most  excited  when  they  reached  the 
Drive.  The  Hudson  did  it.  It  was  full  of 
ships,  and  ships  excited  him.  He  forgot 
himself  and  Ann  too,  then. 

After  that  they  often  took  little  jaunts, 
occasionally  with  Barney  along.  Sometimes 
it  was  the  Aquarium  or  the  Staten  Island 
Ferry,  or  again  it  was  a  moving-picture  show 
or  an  illustrated  lecture  about  some  country 
or  city.  And  more  than  once  they  watched 
Atlantic  liners  leave  the  wharf.  Then  the 
pent-up  world-passion  of  little  Neighbor 
would  shine  forth  in  that  imderglaze  of  his. 
Ships  w'ere  for  Trav'elers.  Ann  saw  the  light 
of  the  joumey-lust,  and  grieved  for  him. 

“He  ought  to  be  wandering  through  the 
world  he  loves  so.  Think  of  t^ing  like  that, 
and  being  too  poor  to  go.” 


She  was  jxwr  too.  But  she  was  young. 
And  Youth  is  its  own  Journey. 

One  Sunday  morning  Mrs.  Milvey  told 
Ann  the  top-floor  front-room  was  rented. 
To  a  lady.  A  maiden  lady,  with  J^Iiss  Ma¬ 
genta  Biddle  for  a  name. 

It  happened  that  Cousin  Almeda  called 
that  same  morning,  in  all  the  orthodox  glory 
of  church  attire.  She  hadn’t  missed  service 
in  two  years.  Cousin  Almeda  was,  in  short, 
strong  on  duty,  weak  on  humor,  and  nil  on 
originality.  She  chid  Ann  for  this  obstinate, 
futile  dwelling  in  unclassic  atmospheres. 
Her  salary  w'as  over  two  thousand  a  year, 
but  she  had  never  offered  to  lend  Ann  any 
of  it.  Ann  once  more  explained  all  about 
being  too  busy  to  mind  the  atmosphere, 
which  she  said  she  liked  very  well  anyhow. 
To  Cousin  Almeda’s  mind,  it  was  a  wilful 
and  misplaced  martyrdom.  Ann  w’as  as  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  her  as  one  of  those  silly 
plays — say,  “Sxunurfln” — which  hang  out 
the  S.  R.  O.  shingle  when  an  Elizabethan  re¬ 
vival  or  a  sceneless  Greek  tragedy  unfolds 
to  empty  seats. 

Ann  often  went  to  church  to  study  the 
architecture — sometimes  several  kinds  all  in 
one  church — and  to  get  the  music.  But  she 
didn’t  go  to-day.  Cousin  Almeda’s  visit 
spoiled  all  that.  For  it  happened  that  Ann 
was  intensely  artistic,  and  knew  by  instinct 
more  about  good  furniture  and  color- 
schemes  than  Cousin  Almeda  had  learned 
in  all  her  fifty  years  of  books  and  culture- 
lectures.  She  went  with  Neighbor  and  Bar¬ 
ney  to  the  Zoo,  and  at  night  they  dined  at 
an  Italian  restaurant  on  a  down-town  side 
street,  a  painfully  respectable  Bohemia 
where  Cousin  Almedas  come  not,  destroy¬ 
ing  hard-won  content. 

As  for  Neighbor,  he  was  nothing  short  of 
•  continental  that  night.  He  flittingly  men¬ 
tioned  Capitols,  Monte  Carlo,  the  Alps — he 
soared  over  the  Alps  as  if  his  mind  were  a 
little  dirigible.  And  Ann  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  the  new  lodger  who  was  to  have  the 
top>-floor-front.  Did  Ann  dare  to  begin  her 
great  Romance-Plot  then?  Before  she’d 
even  seen  Magenta  Biddle?  I’m  afraid  she 
did. 

She  forgave  Cousin  Almeda  before  she 
went  to  sleep.  “But  she  sha’n’t  belittle  my 
surroundings!  Poor  old  prig.  I  unll  stand 
my  blue  roses.  They’ll  teach  me  something. 
I’ll  remember  war -correspondents  among 
cannon-balls.”  That  phrase  had  become  a 
habit.  And  it’s  certain,  if  she  ever  became  a 


“i’m  just  a  living  lie,  and  you  must  know  it.  there!  I’ve  told  you  what  i  am. 

IT  HAD  TO  come!” 


war-correspondent  she’d  be  where  the  balls 
were  biggest  and  fastest,  too. 

Miss  Magenta  Biddle  was  one  of  the  wom¬ 
en  whom  the  transition  stage  from  the  old 
to  the  new  type  hits  the  hardest.  It’s  hard 
to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks — but  he  may 
be  a  progressive  old  canine  and  want  to  do 
the  tricks,  however  awkwardly.  Magenta, 
feeling  the  nature  of  Modernness  struggling 
within  her,  knew  not  how  to  give  it  birth,  but 
knew  only  that  it  must  be  bom.  She  had 
tired  of  her  former  female  friends,  and  in  the 
throes  tow’ard  New  Feminism  had  sought 
this  topnfloor  retreat,  with  vague  but 
swerv'eless  notions  of  self-realization  unham¬ 
pered  by  unsympathetic  souls.  For  she  was 
no  Manhattanite.  She  was  an  up-stater. 
But  she  had  read  the  press  reports  of  suffrage 
parades  and  the  like,  and  here  she  was, 
alone,  still  shy — for  the  escaping  convict  'w'ill 
find  his  chains  about  his  ankles,  and  the 
conventional  fringe  still  bothered  Magenta 
a  little — but  obeying  the  impulse  to  do  and 
be  something  different  from  anjdhing  she’d 
done  and  been  for  fifty  years. 

And  Providence  sent  her  to  Ann. 


Ann  had  never  forgotten  about  the  blond 
girl  whom  she  hadn’t  known.  And  next 
morning,  seeing  a  tall,  angular  spinster  in  a 
butterflied  kimono,  with  soft  brown  hair 
and  soft  browm  wondering  eyes,  Ann  ex¬ 
tended  the  utterances  of  neighborliness,  un¬ 
daunted  by  the  little  air  of  reserve  in  Ma- 
•  genta’s  reply.  For  she  saw  through  the  re¬ 
serve  to  Responsiveness  and  Desire. 

“She’s  no  Cousin  Almeda!  She’s  bashful 
— but  she  doesn’t  emanate  frost-bite  all 
over  the  top  floor  just  because  we  weren’t 
introduced.”  And  she  gave  her  a  towel,  an 
act  which  is  a  sort  of  top-floorer’s  college- 
yell  or  lodge-grip.  And  so  they  w^ere  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Magenta  had  never  known  a  newspaper 
woman  before.  To  her,  Ann  was  far  more 
wonderful  than  the  Flatiron  or  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  “Why,  why  weren’t  women  brought 
up  that  way  when  I  was  young!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  one  day. 

“Ah,  the  world  has  changed,”  said  little 
Ann,  in  the  large  and  lofty  manner.  “The 
spinning-w^heel  is  glad  to  have  a  place  in 
museums  now,  and  the  whole  Penelope-idea 
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exists  only  in  faint  fossil  imprints  on  the 
sand-slabs  of  a  vanished  age.”  And  she 
took  a  neat  page  from  the  old  typewriter 
and  inserted  another.  The  spinning-wheel 
has  indeed  vanished. 

Now,  Miss  Magenta  was  the  sort  you  like 
right  from  the  start.  Ann  had  not  only  not 
forgotten  her  Romance-Plot  for  the  top  floor 
— she  had  even  been  thinking  quite  hard 
about  it,  developing  it.  She  had  sized  up 
her  own  life  and  decided  (and  when  she  de¬ 
cided  about  herself,  the  matter  w’as  closed), 
that  if  one  thing  were  especially  superfluous 
in  her  careering-scheme,  that  thing  was  Ro¬ 
mance.  But  let  a  woman  hang  out  this 
NO  ADMITTANCE  sign  to  the  tender  passion, 
and  watch  her  immediately  try  to  foist  the 
tender  passion  on  some  one  else.  The 
Anns  are  soft-hearted,  and  Love  is  a  naked 
little  brat.  He  must  have  shelter. 

And  when  if  comes  to  Romance,  a  top 
floor  is  as  good  any  day  as  a  Persian  garden 
or  the  lotus-banks  of  the  Nile.  Romance 
is  like  the  cactus.  It  can  grow  out  of  a  rock 
if  you  won’t  give  it  soil,  and  it  throws  out 
spines  which  say  “Keep  off!”  and  lo,  in  the 
right  time  there  is  a  flower. 

Only,  with  Ann’s  scheme,  there  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  no  flower. 

As  if  Neighbor  saw  through  her — as  he 
didn’t  at  all — ^he  developed  a  shyness  which 
it  is  charity  to  call  panic.  Ann  tried  to  in¬ 
veigle  him  into  that  contact  so  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  Romance,  but  she  had  to  give 
up  for  the  present,  for  fear  Magenta  would 
notice.  Miss  Magenta  was  happily  occupied 
with  lectures  on  Feminism  and  the  like. 
Sometimes  she’d  say  to  Ann:  “Oh,  if  there’s 
only  time  yet  to  do  something  to  express 
myself!  Anything,  if  it’s  only  something!” 

And  Ann  would  say:  “Of  course  there’s 
time.  You  know  it.” 

But  she  told  Barney  she  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  Neighbor  at  all.  “He  isn’t  a  woman- 
hater,  you  know.  And  Miss  Magenta  isn’t  a 
man-trapp)er.  But  now  he  even  shuts  his 
door  in  the  evening.  I  think  they’re 
made  for  each  otherif  they’d  only  find  it  out.” 

“I  thought  she  was  all  for  Emancipation,” 
said  Barney. 

“She  is.  That’s  why  she’s  meant  for  him. 
He  doesn’t  w’ant  any  old-style  stocking¬ 
knitting  spinster.  He’s  a  modernist,  too,  for 
all  his  bashfulness.  Hasn’t  he  said  how  fine 
he  thinks  it  is  for  women  to  free-lance?  I 
can’t  give  them  up,  somehow.  And  I  won’t. 
Besides,  she’s  traveled,  too.  Been  on  two 


conducted  tours.  I  told  him  so.  But  the 
more  I  say  the  more  he  shies  off.  I  won’t 
give  up,  though.” 

It  would  have  been  rather  a  blow  to  her 
Romance-plot  had  she  known  that  at  the 
present  stage  Neighbor  very  nearly  hated 
Miss  Magenta. 

But  she  would  have  forgiven  him  if  she 
had  known  why. 

He  had  come  to  fancy  (and  he  was  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  much  fancy)  that  Ann  was  a  sort  of 
just-found  relation,  say  a  niece,  like  those 
who  turn  up  suddenly  in  plays.  No  one 
knew  how  the  heart  of  him  bulged  gratefully 
in  that  be-vested  little  breast.  But  that 
Other  One  had  come,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
her.  Poor  unsuspecting  Magenta,  bent 
solely  upon  Self-Realization!  She  little 
guessed  the  fears  she  roused.  But  to  Neigh¬ 
bor’s  distorted  fancy  she  was  always  immi¬ 
nent  on  that  top  floor,  and  he  went  no  more 
to  chat  at  Ann’s  door  in  the  evening. 

And  Ann  began  at  last  to  be  hurt.  Be¬ 
sides,  she  did  hate  to  give  up  anything  she 
had  started.  She  was  vexed  with  Neighbor 
when  he  shied  at  such  a  beautifully  arranged 
romance. 

One  evening  he  sat  with  a  new  book,  an 
exploration-book.  When  he  read  these 
accounts  he  always  fancied  himself  one  of 
the  party,  and  the  more  perilous  the  adven¬ 
tures,  the  more  ardently  he  believed  he 
shared  them.  It  was  the  contrast  between 
his  spirit  and  his  ineffectual  small  body — 
the  soul  of  the  eagle  or  the  albatross  in  the 
frame  of  the  canary.  His  carnation  stood 
at  half-mast  in  a  glass,  for  he  hated  to  see 
flowers  die  at  night,  and  gave  them  a  fight¬ 
ing  chance  for  another  twelve  hours  of  life. 

So  he  sat,  with  his  cigar  and  his  book. 
But  he  was  not  reading.  Over  in  Ann’s 
room  was  the  click  of  her  wheezy  type¬ 
writer — and  also  Miss  Magenta’s  voice. 
At  last  Miss  Magenta  went.  He  heard  her 
go  dowTi  the  stairs. 

The  ne.xt  moment  Ann  had  knocked  at 
his  door. 

“There’s  a  lecture  at  the  Museum  to¬ 
morrow  night  about  Brazil.  Won’t  you  go 
with  Miss  Magenta  and  me?” 

With  the  guilty  manner  of  a  soft-hearted 
anarchist  waiting  with  a  bomb  imder  his 
arm  till  Royalty  passed.  Neighbor  uttered 
the  heartless  words  of  refusal.  Ann  started 
away,  but  turned  back. 

“Neighbor — we’ve  been  good  friends, 
haven’t  we?  WTiat’s  wrong?  Have  I  done 
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"see,  neighbor,"  she  said,  looking  arodnd  the  book-lined  walls,  "don't  you 

KNOW  you’re  the  GREATEST  TRAVELER  THAT  EVER  LIVED?” 


anything?  Is  anything  the  matter?  Won’t 
you  tell  me  if  that’s  so?’’ 

People  who  have  stolen  and  never  been 
found  out,  sometimes  years  afterward  make 
confession  and  ask  to  go  to  jail. 

Confession  had  been  struggling  in  Neigh¬ 
bor’s  breast  for  days.  Now  he  w'ent  with 
Ann  to  her  blue-rosey  room  and  there,  sit¬ 
ting  little  and  abased  on  her  Bagdad- 
covered  couch,  he  unfolded  the  awful  secret 
of  his  life: 

“I’ve  never  been  around  the  world,  I’ve 
never  been  to  Europe.  I’ve  never  been  any¬ 


where  at  all,  except  to  Boston  and  two  or 
three  times  to  Philadelphia.  I’m  just  a 
living  lie,  and  you  must  know  it.  There! 
I’ve  told  you  what  I  am.  It  had  to 
come!’’ 

Ann  rather  thought  a  bomb  had  exploded. 
Neighbor  had  crumpled  up,  all  his  jaimti- 
ness  gone  as  if  it  had  never  been.  He  looked 
like  nothing  but  a  belated  fruit  which  has 
hung  too  long  on  the  branch  and,  being 
frost-bitten  overnight,  has  warped  and  with¬ 
ered  in  the  svmlight  of  day.  His  tie  struck  a 
discordant  color-note  of  pathos,  louder  than 
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the  blue  roses,  which  for  once  were  stilled 
at  their  own  game. 

“Tell  me  how  it  happened,”  at  last  said 
Ann,  gently,  and  full  of  wonder. 

“Oh,  my  people  were  a  ro\'ing  set.  I 
wanted  to  be  a  rover  myself,  like  Uncle 
Dick,  who  followed  the  frontier.  In  school 
I  alw’ays  was  ahead  in  geography.  I  never 
read  anything  but  adventures.  I  thought 
I’d  be  an  explorer  when  I  grew  up.  But — ” 
he  paused  and  flushed — “I  never  did — grow 
up.  I — I  stayed  so  little  they  all  laughed  at 
me  about  my  notions  of  traveling  around 
and  seeing  the  world.  I  was  sick  half  the 
time,  too,  and  then  I  had  to  go  to  w’ork  when 
I  was  stronger — I  put  off  my  travels  then, 
you  see,”  he  said  with  a  wan  smile. 

“It  sounded  better,”  he  w’ent  on.  “It 
wasn’t  so  funny  that  way.  Then  I  took  to 
just  pretending.  Pretening  I  was  big,  pre¬ 
tending  I  was  brave — ^and  I  wasn’t  brave; 
I  wasn’t  a  fighter,  or  I’d  have  got  what  I 
wanted.  People  who  don’t  get  what  they 
w’ant  are  weaklings.  Don’t  you  believe  any¬ 
thing  else.  Why,  it  grew  on  me,  this  pre- 
tenchng,  till  I’ve  just  come  to  live  that  way. 
You  know  it.  And  I’m  just  little,  inside  and 
out.  That’s  why  I’m  scared  of  strangers 
— I’m  afraid  they’ll  see  through  me.  I 
knew  that  woman  that’s  come  up  here — 
she’s  been  abroad — she’d  find  me  out  and 
she’d  tell  you.  I  didn’t  want  you  to  know. 
But  you’re  so  honest,  you  never  pretend, 
and — I’ve  told  you.  I’m  going  to  move 
away.  I  couldn’t  stand  having  you  despise 
me.  And  I  the  travderr' 

Neighbor  clasjjed  his  small  hands  and  so, 
sitting  crumpled  on  the  edge  of  the  couch, 
he  might  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of 
those  fanciful  sprites  of  melancholy  or  de- 
sp>air  which  are  said  to  come  and  perch  be¬ 
fore  unhappy  geniuses,  like  the  raven  that 
bothered  Poe. 

But  Ann  w^as  no  unhappy  genius.  Her  in¬ 
spiration  was  entirely  felicitous.  “Neigh¬ 
bor,”  she  said,  “tell  me  why  you  didn’t  ever 
go  anywhere.  What  hindered?” 

But  there,  why  tell  it?  Even  Ann  knew, 
before  he  spoke.  Sick  mother — invalid 
sister — then,  youth  gone,  the  pioneer  blood 
thin  and  timid,  the  salary  unsaved.  That 
old  story  is  no  more  remarkable  than  to  say 
horses  eat  from  nose-bags  at  noon.  The  only 
time  it  means  anything  is  when  it’s  your 
story. 

When  he  was  about  thirty  he  came  to  the 
dty.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  globe¬ 


trotting  myth.  Then,  instead  of  ha\Tng 
Romance,  he  had  books.  He  had  been  in 
Mrs.  Milvey’s  top-floor  room  for  thirteen 
years,  and  three  years  ago  his  sister  had  died 
there.  She  had  had  the  front  room  which 
harbored  Miss  Magenta  now.  And  Mrs. 
Milvey,  believing  that  myth,  as  Neighbor 
himself  had  almost  come  to  believe  it  too, 
told  each  new  lodger  about  the  Traveled 
Gentleman  on  the  top  floor.  And  his  little 
vanity  was  flattered.  Shjmess  is  handmaid 
to  vanity.  We  must  look  large  in  some  way 
or  other — p)articularly  if  we  are  only  a 
sample-size. 

Ann  took  his  hand  and  led  the  little  crum¬ 
pled  fellow  to  his  own  room.  “See,  Neigh¬ 
bor,”  she  said,  looking  around  the  book- 
lined  walls,  and  touching  the  rickety  globe, 
“don’t  you  know  you’re  the  greatest  traveler 
that  ever  lived?” 

“What?”  he  stammered,  with  the  comic 
incredulity  of  a  dog  which  expects  to  be 
whipped,  and  instead  is  caressed. 

“V^y,  yes.  Neighbor.  You’ve  had  to 
stay  here,  in  this  one  city,  this  one  room— 
but  your  heart  has  been  all  around  the  whole 
world!  Seems  to  me  I  know  people  who’ve 
trotted  their  bodies  all  ov'er  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  without  having  their  heart  along 
any  more  than  their  house  and  lot.  And 
here  you’ve  been  describing  places  you  never 
saw — how  could  you?” 

“It  must  be— imagination,”  he  said, 
blushing. 

“Oh,  no,  it  isn’t.  It’s  sheer  love!”  said 
.\nn.  “Listen — can’t  you  take  a  real  trip 
some  day?  Since — that  is,  since  you’re 
alone  now?” 

“I’ve  been  saving,”  he  said,  blushing 
harder  than  before.  “I  did  think  maybe 
this  year  they’d  give  me  leave  of  absence — 
two  weeks  off  ev'ery  summer  isn’t  very 
much,  is  it?  But  I’ve  been  there  so  long,  I 
think  this  summer - ” 

“Been  where  so  long?”  asked  Ann. 

He  mentioned  a  Si.xth  Avenue  depart¬ 
ment  store.  “I’m  a  clerk  in  the  trunk  and 
suit-case  dep>artment.” 

Yes,  for  thirteen  years  he’d  sold  trunks  to 
people  who  were  going  on  trips!  And  it 
hadn’t  made  him  bitter,  either. 

“How  Miss  Magenta  will  admire  you!” 
said  Ann.  “Oh,  don’t  look  scared.  She  was 
hindered  too.  Not  by  invalids — by  prigs. 
Now  she’s  free,  and  she’s  trying  to  live,  too, 
and  hunting  the  way.  Neighbor,  will  you 
go  with  us  sometimes  when  we  are  poking 


**OH,  ANN,  ALL  MY  LIFE  I’VE  BEEN  DOING  THE  THINGS  THAT  LOOKED 
RIGHT  TO  OTHER  PEOPLE.  I’M  TIRED  OF  THAT.  I’VE  REACHED  OUT 


AND  TAKEN  WHAT  I  WANTED. 


around  where  women  can’t  go  unless  they 
have  a  man  along?  Everythmg’s  so  idiotic 
—we  have  to  drag  in  some  poor  man  for  the 
looks  of  the  thing.  Won’t  you  sometimes  be 
that  man?  I  have  to  poke  around,  you 
know.  That’s  my  work.  I  have  to  ‘min¬ 
gle’ — Cousin  Almeda  calls  it  that.  It’s  the 
way  you  get  news-items.” 

hi  her  room  Ann  murmured,  “Romance, 
thou  hast  budded!”  and,  though  she  hated 
tears,  because  they  were  dissipiations  of  en¬ 
ergy,  and  old-style  female,  she  dropped  one 
on  the  sooty  plant  when  she  bathed  it  that 
night. 

And  one  day,  much  later.  Miss  Magenta 
came  to  Ann’s  room,  blushing  and  shedding 
the  luminous  ray  of  Self-Realization. 

“We’re  going  to  be  married!” 

“Then  he  did  ask  you!”  cried  Ann.  “I 
knew - ” 


“No,  he  didn’t.  I  asked  hind"  replied 
Miss  Magenta,  blushing — magenta-colored. 
“Oh,  Ann,  all  my  life  I’ve  been  doing  the 
things  that  looked  right  to  other  people. 
I’m  tired  of  that.  I’ve  expressed  my  self  I 
I’ve  reached  out  and  taken  what  I  wanted. 
It  wasn’t  too  late!” 

“And  when  does  it  come  off?” 

“In  summer.  He  gets  two  months. 
We’re  going  on  a  Conducted  Tour — oh, 
Ann!” 

Ann,  left  alone,  gazed  around  her  little 
ten-by-ten  room.  “Tm  humble!  Oh,  I’m 
very  humble!  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
learn  Concentration.  I  didn’t  know  how 
calculating  I  was.  Oh,  wall-p>aper,  I’m  so 
humble!  I’ve  seen  a  Revelation!” 

That  night  in  her  sleep  she  murmured, 
*‘Blue  Cannon-balhr 
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whY^  became 
A  cGdjst 


{WASN’T  a  Cubist  to 
begin  with.  Bless  your 
heart,  no!  Looking  back 
from  my  present  high  alti¬ 
tude  of  Understanding,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  realize  that 
but  a  few  brief  weeks  ago  I 
was  wandering  about  in  the 
Valley  of  Ignorance,  my 
head  full  of  the  most  stupid 
and  conventional  ideas  about 
Art.  Those  poor  old  back- 
numbers,  Rembrandt,  Velas¬ 
quez,  and  Van  Dyck,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  were  no 
more  advanced  in  Art  than 
I  was!  Like  you,  I  was 
simply  trailing  along  after 
the  dull,  hopeless  public: 
hearing  with  my  ears,  tast¬ 
ing  with  my  mouth,  smelling 
with  my  nose,  seeing  with 
my  eyes. 

I  had  the  utterly  old-fash¬ 
ioned  idea  that  portraits 
should  represent  people, 
marines  the  sea,  and  land- 
scap>es  the  land.  Yes,  and 
— fond  fool  that  I  was! — 
when  I  saw  something  with  a  gilt  frame  on 
four  sides  of  it,  hanging  on  a  wall,  I  had 
the  conventional  belief  that  it  should  be  a 
picture.  This  was  especially  true  if  it  hapn 
pened  to  be  hanging  in  what  we  sometimes 
call  a  picture-gallery. 

What  sheep  we  are!  Why,  after  all, 
should  something  in  a  gilt  frame,  hanging 


I  in  a  picture-gallery,  be  a 
picture?  There  is  no  reason 
f  at  all.  It  is  only  arbitrary 
I  custom.  Long  ago  some  one 
I  put  a  picture  in  a  frame. 
V  Others  saw  it,  liked  the 
n  idea,  and  did  the  same.  By 
I  degrees  it  became  usual  to 
j  put  pictures  in  frames,  and 

I  the  poor,  sodden  public 

began  to  think  that  when  it 
saw  a  picture -frame  hang- 
]  ing  on  the  wall,  there  ought 

i-r\  o  ir» 


to  be  a  picture  in  it. 
Perhaps  you  feel  that  way 
^  now?  Don’t  be  ashamed. 
^  But  try  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent  thinker — an  Indi¬ 
vidualist.  Develop  Self. 
Go  after  the  au-de-ld.  Try 
to  Understand!  Reach  On 
and  Up.  Reach  Over  and 
Under  and  Around  and 
Through. 

But  I  am  running  ahead 
of  my  story. 

As  I  said  before,  I  wasn’t 
a  Cubist  when  I  first  went 
to  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Modem  Art.  Quite  the  contrary.  I 
went  there  through  curiosity,  just  as  one 
goes  to  an  immoral  play. 

You  know  how  disappointing  it  is  to  go 
to  a  play  that  you  have  been  informed  is 
shocking,  and  sit  through  the  first  act  with¬ 
out  being  shocked  at  all?  You  begin  to 
wish  you  had  your  money  back. 


JULIAN  STREET 


“One  not  greatly  ex¬ 
pressing  something 
being  struggling.” 
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That  is  how  I  felt  upon  entering  the 
armory  in  which  the  Art  Exhibition  was 
held.  The  foyer  looked  perfectly  sane. 

“I’m  afraid  we  have  been  taken  in,”  I 
said  to  the  friend  who  accompanied  me. 
‘This  looks  like  the  entrance  to  any  ex¬ 
hibition.  Probably  the  pictures  are  not 
shocking  at  all.  They’ve  made  fools  of  us.” 

“I  should  think  so,  too,”  said  he,  “if  it 
weren’t  for  the  crowd.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  rotten  to  draw  such  a  mob.” 

Somewhat  encouraged  by  his  optimism, 
I  moved  into  the  first  room. 

Ah!  I  had  hardly  passed  the  door  when 
I  saw  that  I  was  not  to  be  disappointed. 
There,  hanging  upon  the  wall,  was  a  paint¬ 
ing  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  lady:  a  kind 
of  post-lady,  I  suppose.  I  don’t  mean  by 
that  a  post-mistress,  but  a  lady  as  seen  by 
a  Post-Impressionist.  She  appeared  to  me 
to  be  dying  of  leprosy,  with  complications 
of  bubonic  plague.  One  of  her  eyes  was 
partly  open,  the  other  almost  lost  in  a 
great,  disfiguring  bruise.  The  face  was  livid 
of  cerise,  splotched  with  daubs  of  green, 
yellow,  and  piuple.  Behind  her  raged  a 
furious  background:  wide  strip)es  of  yellow, 
purple,  blue,  and  green.  (You  see  how 
ignorant  I  was  at  the  time.) 

“Do  you  find  .anything  good  in  that?” 
I  asked  my  companion. 

“It  has  action,”  he  said.  “It  jumps  out 
of  the  frame  and  smashes  you  in  the  eye! 
An  admirable  quality  in  a  portrait  of  a 
pugilist,  p)erhaps.  But  this  is  a  portrait  of 
a  lady.  It - ” 

“Ah!  Well  met,  Adolphus!”  I  heard  a 
voice  behind  me  and  turned  to  find  myself 
face  to  face  with  Rose  Madder. 

Now  Rose  is  a  nice  girl,  but  her  sense  of 
the  esthetic  causes  her  to  ^ess  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  She  w’ears  a  fillet  around  her  hair, 
which  flops  about  her  ears;  also  she  affects 
short-waisted,  smock-like  gowms  which  do 
not  quite  become  a  girl  with  so  much  beam. 
(My  companion  remarked  afterward  that 
she  looked  Rubens  but  dressed  Rossetti.) 
In  the  Latin  Quarter  she  wore  sandals,  but 
I  noticed  at  the  Exhibition  that  she  had  on 
shoes.  I  was  relieved  at  that. 

I  introduced  my  companion,  and  Rose 
immediately  asked  how  we  liked  the  pic¬ 
tures.  I  wanted  to  nudge  him;  for  Rose 
p^ts,  and  her  paintings  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  odd.  But  I  couldn’t  get  at  him. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  he  said.  “If  some  one  as¬ 


sured  me  that  that  portrait  of  a  lady  had 
been  done  on  a  back  fence  by  an  evil- 
minded  child  of  ten,  who  had  been  reared 
on  absinthe,  I  should  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised.  To  call  it  a  crime  in  pigment 
seems  to  me  to  be  to  praise  it.  It  carries 
to  my  eyes  sensations  equivalent  to  those 
which  might  be  wafted  to  the  nose  by  the 
combined  f)erfumes  of  garlic,  asafetida, 
fertilizer,  civet  cat,  and  the  w’aste  from  a 
fish-oil  factory;  it  seems  to  me - ” 

“Ah,  mon  vieux”  Rose  broke  in,  address¬ 
ing  me.  “//  ne  comprend  pas!  He  doesn’t 
get  it.” 

“No,”  I  said.  “I’m  afraid,  to  tell  the 
truth,  neither  of  us  does.” 

“It  is  beautiful!”  she  cried.  “Beautiful 
with  the  New  Beauty!  You  haven’t  got  to 
the  New  Beauty  yet,  then?” 

“No!”  said  my  companion,  with  what 
seemed  to  me  unnecessary  bruskness.  Then 
he  turned  to  me  with:  “I  think  I  must  be 
going  now',”  and  left  me  there  with  Rose. 

Rose  is  very  intelligent,  but  I  don’t  pre¬ 
cisely  like  to  be  left  wdth  her.  People  stare 
so.  And  when  she  makes  gestures  writh  her 
thumb,  in  explaining  Art,  it  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  she  wears  a  ring  upon  it — 
a  ring  writh  a  large  green  stone. 

“I  want  you  to  learn  to  see  the  New 
Beauty,  Adolphus,”  she  said,  and  began 
waving  her  thumb  at  the  pictures.  The 
whole  thing,  she  explained,  was  a  matter 
of  arrangement — of  moods  e.xf>ressed  in  lines, 
shap>es,  and  tones. 

A  little  crowd  collected  about  us. 

We  moved  about  the  first  room.  Passing 
over  several  paintings  like  the  first  one,  we 
came  upon  two  canvases  which  suggested 
to  my  then  unenlightened  mind  odd,  inco¬ 
herent  embroideries  in  colored  yarn.  To 
me  they  meant  absolutely  nothing;  but  I 
did  not  say  so,  lest  Rose  explain  them 
with  her  jeweled  thumb,  and  collect  an¬ 
other  crowd.  One  of  them  was  called  “Au¬ 
tumn;”  the  other  “Landscape.”  Some  one 
has  told  me  since  that,  through  a  quite 
natural  mistake,  the  hanging  committee  had 
hung  “Autumn”  upside  dowm. 

Then,  suddenly,  three  paintings  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Henri:  a  bronzed  old  gipsy  woman,  a 
nude  woman  in  arrested  motion,  and  a 
child.  There  they  hung,  all  clean,  and 
true,  and  right-side  up  with  care,  giving  me 
the  feeling  of  relief  a  man  might  have  on 
coming  out  of  a  delirium  and  opening  his 
eyes  upon  a  wholesome,  sunlit  world. 
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Rose  looked  at  the  Henri  paintings  with 
something  like  contempt.  “There!”  she 
began.  “Those  things  are  perfectly  Aca¬ 
demic.  Technically  good  painting  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind;  but  no  soul,  no  imagina¬ 
tion:  a  mere  iour  de  force  of  brushwork.” 

I  wished  to  protest  at  this,  but  again 
feared  that  we  might  draw  a  crowd,  and 
was  silent. 

At  last  we  came  upon  a  very  crowded 
room.  People  were  staring  at  the  walls 
with  faces  amazed,  baffled,  incredulous, 
angry,  or  amused.  It  was  the  cabinet  par- 
ticulier  of  the  Futurists  and  Cubists.  Lit¬ 
tle  did  I  think,  gentle  reader,  as  I  entered 
that  room,  and  heard  some  one  refer  to  it, 
flippantly,  as  the  “Chamber  of  Horrors,” 
that  I  was  upon  the  threshold  of  Under¬ 
standing! 

At  first  sight,  while  the  blinders  of  con¬ 
vention  are  still  upon  the  eyes,  the  mind 
refuses  to  accept  the  notion  that  the  Futur¬ 
ists  and  Cubists  are  serious.  One  imagines 
them  as  a  group  of  wild  young  students, 
imable — because  of  lack  of  training  and 
ability — to  paint  in  the  Academic  manner 
which  they  profess  to  scorn.  One  can  even 
fancy  their  having  met,  one  night,  in  Mont¬ 
martre,  around  a  table  well  supplied  with 
absinthe,  and  thereupon  determined  to  per¬ 
petrate  a  mastodonic  hoax  upon  the  world. 

“Are  these  men  actually  capable  of — 
of — ”  I  began. 

“Of  Academic  work?”  Rose  finished  for 
me.  “Most  assuredly,  mon  vieux.  One  has 
been  a  master  in  a  great  art  school.  Most 
of  them  have  exhibited  in  leading  European 
cities.  .  .  What  you  fail  to  grasp  is  this: 
They  are  not  trying  to  paint  pictures. 
Everything  which  can  ,be  said  in  pictorial 
art  has  been  said.  We  must  reach  On  and 
Up!  And  where  may  we  reach  but  to  the 
Subconscious?  These  artists  paint  the  sub¬ 
jective  instead  of  the  objective.  Instead  of 
•  giving  us  a  mere  picture,  they  convey  to 
Us,  who  Understand,  a  mental  impression 
of  motion  or  emotion.  Is  that  clear?” 

Several  people  had  edged  up  to  us  to 
eavesdrop,  so  I  said  that  it  was  clear. 

“I  knew  you  would  Understand,  Adol¬ 
phus!”  she  encouraged.  “Now  look  at  that 
painting  called  ‘Nude  Descending  a  Stair¬ 
way.’  Put  yourself  into  a  childlike  frame  of 
mind  and  tell  me  w’hat  you  see.” 

I  looked  for  a  long  time,  hoping  that  the 
eavesdroppers  would  get  tired  and  go  away. 
But  they  waited. 


“It  seems  to  me,”  I  said,  at  last,  “to  look 
like  the  explosion  of  a  shingle  factory.” 

Rose  sighed.  “You  will  look  for  the  pic¬ 
torial,”  she  said. 

“What  should  I  see?”  I  asked,  feeling 
rather  crestfallen. 

“You  should  see  what  was  in  the  paint¬ 
er’s  subconscious  mind,”  she  said.  “He 
painted  that  nude  several  times,  in  the 
Academic  manner,  standing  on  an  individual 
step  of  the  stair,  just  as  Henri  painted  his 
nude  stepping  out,  but  in  arrested  motion. 
In  other  words,  as  the  camera  catches  a 
moving  figure.  But  this  man,  Marcel 
Duchamp,  wasn’t  satisfied  with  that.  So 
he  determined  to  paint  the  effect  left  upon 
his  mind  by  seeing  the  figure  run  all  the 
way  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flight.” 

I  heard  a  young  man,  standing  beside  us, 
snort,  and  saw  hun  wink,  obviously,  at  his 
companion,  who  replied  by  pointing  a  fin¬ 
ger  at  his  forehead,  moving  it  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion,  and  making  an  insulting 
buzzing  sound. 

I  did  not  wish  to  have  a  row.  I  detest 
rows.  I  wanted  to  get  away.  So  I  said  to 
Rose:  “It  is  as  if  the  figure  was  commg 
down  so  fast  that  one  could  not  see  it.” 

“That’s  it,”  she  approved. 

The  two  young  men  continued  to  stand 
beside  us. 

“Ever>’thing  is  coming  down,”  one  of 
them  said  to  the  other.  “The  nude  is  com¬ 
ing  down,  the  stairs  are  coming  down,  the 
house  is  coming  down,  the  splintered  shin¬ 
gles  from  the  roof  are  coming  dowm — or  is 
it  that  the  naked  party  has  the  shingles?” 

I  edged  away  from  them,  but  they  fol¬ 
lowed.  Rose  stopped  me  before  another 
painting  by  Marcel  Duchamp.  “I  shall  not 
give  you  the  name  of  this  one,”  she  said. 
“Just  tell  me  what  it  suggests  to  you.” 

Presently  I  said:  “It  looks  like  some 
great  engines  in  a  pumping-station  or  a 
power-house.” 

“Excellent!”  she  cried.  “You’re  begin¬ 
ning  to  see,  Adolphus!  The  name  of  that 
jiainting,”  said  Rose,  “is  ‘King  and  Queen 
Surrounded  by  Swift  Nudes.’  ” 

“Swift  nudes?”  I  repeated,  rather  shocked. 

“Yes;  fast-moving  nude  figures.” 

“Oh!”  I  said.  “But  why  am  I  getting 
on,  then?  I  said  it  looked  like  a  power¬ 
house,  you  know.” 

“Quite  so.  Well,  what  do  a  king  and 
queen  suggest?  Don’t  they  suggest  power? 
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And  the  painting  suggests  power,  too.”  ing  that  I  was  tempted  to  speak  to  them 
“But  what  of  the  nudes?”  I  asked.  sharply.  But  one  of  them,  in  particular, 

I  did  not  hear  her  reply,  for  one  of  the  was  a  big,  hairy  man,  like  a  pugilist. 


“the  woman  with  a  pot  of  mustard,”  by  PAUL  PICASSO. 

young  men  again  intruded.  He  remarked.  Besides,  they  were  strangers  to  me.  Why 
as  if  speaking  to  his  companion:  should  I  sp>eak  to  total  strangers  about 

“Said  the  King  to  the  Nudes:  ‘At  last  their  manners? 

I  have  you  in  my  power-house.’  ”  Rose  was  expounding:  “One  of  the  strik- 

Their  impudence  was  becoming  so  annoy-  ing  proofs  of  our  greatness  is  that  the  public 
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does  not  understand  us.  Did  the  public 
ever  understand  real  greatness  at  first  sight? 
No!  Look  at  Wagner!  They  called  him 
crazy.  Look  at  Galileo,  Columbus,  Monet, 
Debussy,  Richard  Strauss!  All  went  unap- 
preciat^  at  first.  Alas!  It  is  the  history 
of  Art!” 

“If  you  w’ant  to  see  some  fine  examples 
of  Cubism,”  she  went  on,  “look  at  these 
things  on  the  wall  in  front  of  us.”  She  in¬ 
dicated  a  canvas  that  looked  to  me  like  a 
crazy-quilt  made  up  of  rectangles  and  tri¬ 
angles  of  red,  rose,  and  white,  and  told  me 
it  was  the  “Dance  at  the  Spring,”  by  Pic- 
abia.  “Picabia,”  Rose  explained,  “is  a 
disciple  and  friend  of  Bergson,  the  French 
philosopher.  Of  course  you’ve  read  Berg¬ 
son’s  philosophy  of  Instinct  and  Individ¬ 
ualism?” 

She  seemed  so  sure  I  had  read  Bergson 
that  I  nodded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
hadn’t,  but  with  some  people  I  hate  to 
confess  that  I  haven’t  read  certain  books. 


“Then  you  know,  of  course,”  she  went 
on,  “that  Bergson  says  life  is  a  living 
stream;  he  compares  our  consciousness  with 
the  mechanism  of  a  kinematograph.  If 
you  accept  that,  what  can  be  more  logical 
than  Cubist  art — the  art  that  attempts  to 
place  on  canvas  the  impressions  of  life  which 
pass  across  the  mind  as  kinemacolor  pictures 
jjass  across  a  screen?” 

I  felt  rather  dazed.  The  idea  sounded 
sensible,  but  somehow'  I  didn’t  seem  to 
grasp  it.  It  reminded  me  of  explanations! 
had  heard  of  certain  new  reUgions;  explana¬ 
tions  which  sound  coherent,  yet  which,  one 
feels,  have  a  screw  loose  somewhere.  I 
did ‘not  wish  to  answer  Rose’s  argument; 
I  couldn’t  answer  it. 

“I  must  really  be  going,”  I  said. 

“Oh,  you  must  see  the  paintings  by  Ma¬ 
tisse,”  said  Rose.  “Some  of  us  think  him 
the  master  of  all  the  modernists.” 

We  moved  into  the  next  room,  one  wall 
of  which  was  fairly  crawling  with  the  art 


•‘improvisation,”  by  WASSILY  KANDINSKY. 


“the  dance  at  the  spring,"  by  FRANCIS  PICABIA. 

of  Matisse.  They  were  large  canvases,  in  “Oh,  I  see.  But  why  is  she  painted  blue?” 
tones  almost  flat,  without  shading,  like  the  Rose  actually  sounded  impatient,  as  she 
grotesque  posters  which  come  from  Germany,  replied:  “What  does  it  matter  what  color 

In  some  of  them  the  human  figures  were  is  used  so  long  as  Matisse  gets  his  effect? 

“^plified”  until  they  had  about  the  same  You  must  understand  that  he  casts  out 

resemblance  to  reality  as  Gelett  Burgess’s  tradition  and  seeks  the  elemental.  He  u 

“goops.”  paints  as  a  child  might  have  painted  in  the 

“Don’t  you  feel  the  piower  of  them?”  de-  dawn  of  art,  seeing  only  the  essentials  in 
manded  Rose.  color  and  form.  You  must  think  of  these 

I  didn’t,  so  I  asked  evasively:  “What  does  pictures  as  having  been  produced  by  a  re- 

that  one  mean?  The  one  with  the  nude  man  cluse  in  revolt.” 

writhing  on  the  ground,  with  fireworks  be-  “Well,”  I  said,  “I  am  tired.  I  think  I’ll 
hind  him.  He  looks  so  uncomfortable.  Per-  go.  Thank  you  so  much.  Rose,  for  helping 
haps  he  got  hit  by  a  skyrocket  stick?”  me  to  understand.” 

‘That’s  not  a  man!”  corrected  Rose. 

“That’s  a  woman;  and  those  aren’t  fire-  A  few  days  later,  when  my  mind  was 
works — they’re  palm  trees.”  rested,  I  returned  to  the  exhibition  and 
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“nude  descending  a  stairway,”  by  marcel  DUCHAMP. 


looked  around  for  Rose,  but  she  was  not 
there.  However,  I  ran  into  a  distinguished 
painter  whom  I  know.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Academy,  and  consequently  wears  a  silk 
hat  and  a  pointed  beard. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it  as  an  exhibi¬ 
tion?”  I  asked. 

“The  worst  used  to  advertise  the  best,” 


he  replied  wth 
a  wink. 

“Don’t  the 
Cubists  interest 
you?” 

“Do  you  want 
to  know  how  to 
paint  Cubist 
pictures?”  he 
asked.  “I’ll  tell 
you.  Smoke  a 
few  cubebs  and 
figure  out  the 
cube  root  of  Art. 
Then  cover  your 
canvas  with 
vari-colored  an- 
gular  forms. 
Then  decide 
what  you  want 
to  call  it.  Say 
you  want  to  call 
it  ‘Cuban  Land¬ 
scape’:  stick  a 
few  palm  fronds 
at  the  top  and 
a  negro’s  foot  at 
the  bottom.  Or 
if  that  doesn’t 
suit,  paint  out 
the  palm  and 
the  foot,  replace 
with  a  hand, 
some  hair,  and 
a  note  of  music, 
and  call  it  ‘Por¬ 
trait  of  Kube¬ 
lik.’  Voild!" 

At  that  mo¬ 
ment  my  friend 
Wassily  Mus- 
koxi  came  up 
and  spoke  to  me. 
My  Academic 
acquaintance 
took  one  look  at 
Wassily’s  long 

MARCEL  DUCHAMP. 

sor  tie,  and  left 
without  an  introduction.  Wassily  is  the 
leading  Secessionist  of  B^st  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  and  an  anarchist  of  no  mean  at¬ 
tainments.  If  any  one  could  be  expiated 
to  understand  the  ultra-modernists  it  is  he. 
He  asked  me  if  I  was  not  deeply  impressed. 

I  said  that  the  pictures  had  affected 
me;  that  I  had  had  the  new  movement 
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explained  to  me  in  detail  by  Rose  Madder. 

“Oh,  Rose  Madder!”  he  said  contemptu¬ 
ously.  “She  doesn’t  Understand.  I  have 
nothing  against  Rose  personally,  but  I  tell 
you  she  is  merely  skimming  the  surface  of 
\his  movement.” 

This  rather  disconcerted  me. 

“To  get  at  the  root  of  the  thing,”  said 
Wassily,  “you  must  go  to  Cezanne,  Von 
Gogh,  and  Gauguin.  They  were  the  first 
Post-Impressionists.  All  three  were  martyrs 
to  Art.  They  died  unrecognized.  They 
created  the  New  Art,  struggling,  first  and 
foremost,  to  express  themselves.  We  mod¬ 
ernists  all  trace  back  to  these  men.  It  is 
from  them  that  we  get  our  sense  of  balance 
and  form  —  our  expression  of  Ourselves, 
above  all  else.” 

To  prove  this  point  he  took  me  to  some 
paintings  of  nude  figures,  dancing  among 
cows:  pictures  which,  I  thought,  suggested 
a  patchwork  of  vari-colored  Brussels  car¬ 
pet.  Others  suggested  the  artistic  efforts 
of  the  early  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  or  of 
the  weavers  of 


period  including  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  and 
all  those  dubs  who  are  the  forerunners  of  the 
present  race  of  Academic  painters.  None  of 
them  is  any  good.  It  has  taken  the  modern¬ 
ists  to  find  them  out  and  tie  a  can  to  them.” 

I  protested  mildly. 

“But  isn’t  it  one  thing,”  I  said,  “to  be 
crude  and  primitive  because  you  are  living 
in  a  crude  and  primitive  age,  and  another 
to  revert  from  civilization  to  primitiveness? 
Isn’t  an  artist  who  paints  crude  pictures  in 
a  sophisticated  era  as  much  of  a  degenerate 
as  I  should  be  if  I  gave  up  my  flat  and  my 
bath-tub  and  went  to  live  in  a  cave?” 

“You’ve  hit  it!”  cried  Wassily. 

I  was  astounded  at  his  enthusiasm.  “Hit 
vvhat?”  I  asked. 

“The  key-note  of  the  whole  thing!”  he 
exclaimed.  “It  is  degeneracy!” 

“Well,  then,  isn’t  the  new  art  wrong?” 

“Wrong?”  he  repeated.  “No,  indeed! 
What  you  have  just  said  about  degeneracy 
proves  that  it  is  right!  Art  is  always  at 
its  best  when  decadence  has  set  in!” 


primitive  tapes¬ 
tries.  W’assily 
said  they  were 
simplified. 

“We  have 
discovered,’’ 
Wassily  explain¬ 
ed,  “that,  con¬ 
trary  to  what 
most  people 
have  thought, 
the  ancients  did 
not  make  prim¬ 
itive  pictures 
because  of  lack 
of  knowledge, 
but  rather  be¬ 
cause  of  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  it. 
After  the  so- 
called  ancient 
primitives  came 
the  decadence 
of  Art  —  Greek 
sculpture,  with 
its  slavish  im¬ 
itation  of  the 
human  form; 
Michelangelo 
and  all  that 
crowd,  and  so  on 
through  a  long 
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My  mind  was  beginning  to  feel  tired 
again.  I  bade  Wassily  good-by  and  went 
away  to  think  the  matter  over. 

Upon  my  next  visit  to  the  exhibition  I 
met  a  doctor  whom  I  knew.  He  assured 
me  that  the  new  movement  was  purely 
pathological.  “I  have  seen  paintings  by 
p>aranoiacs  which  much  resembled  these,” 
he  said. 

I  was  turning  this  over  in  my  mind  when 
I  chanced  to  encounter  Philbert  McNutt. 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  Philbert?  His 
father  was  one  of  the  wealthy  Pittsburgh 
McNutts.  He  left  Philbert  so  much  money 
that  Phil  has  never  had  to  do  anything  but 
think.  Of  course  he  paints,  too,  but  you 
never  see  his  paintings  in  the  Academy,  or 
the  windows  of  Fifth 

Avenue  dealers.  I  r - 

suppose  this  is  be¬ 
cause  Philbert  does 
not  give  them  a 
chance. 

When  we  exchang¬ 
ed  greetings  I  men- 
tioned  what  my 
friend  the  doctor  had 
said. 

“Oh,  yes,”  Phil¬ 
bert  replied  cheer¬ 
fully.  “Some  of  the 
fellows  are  para¬ 
noiacs.  I  feel  sure 
of  two  of  them.  But 
you  know  a  little 
dash  of  p>aranoia  is 
a  very  fine  thing  for 
Art.  Do  you  grasp 
the  new  movement?” 

“Well,”  I  replied, 

“I  would  hardly  say 
‘grasp.’  Grasp  is  too 
strong  a  word.” 

“Let  me  explain.” 

“Delighted,”  I 

though 

ready  had  it  explain- 
ed  to  me  by  Rose 

Madder  and  Wassily  “whither,”  by 

Muskoxi.” 

Philbert  shrugged.  “What  do  they 


know?”  he  commented.  “They’re  the 
merest  childish  imitators.” 

“What  then,”  I  asked  him,  “is  the  an¬ 
swer?” 

“Listen,”  he  began.  “It  is  conceded  that 


the  nearer  a  picture  is  to  photographic  per¬ 
fection  the  farther  it  is  from  Art.  Sisn’t 
that  so?  Yes.  Well,  then,  isn’t  the  picture 
which  is  farthest  from  the  photograph  the 
nearest  to  Art?” 

“Perhaps,”  I  assented.  I  felt  rather  con¬ 
fused. 

“Of  course  it  is!”  said  Philbert.  “And 
what  is  farthest  from  a  photograph?  That 
which  can  not  be  photographed  at  all— the 
abstract — thoughts,  emotions!  Just  con¬ 
sider:  You  can  photograph  a  train  of  cars. 
But  can  you  photograph  a  train  of  thought? 
You  can  photograph  a  train  of  cars  on  the 
way  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  but  you 
can’t  photograph  the  sensations  and  emo¬ 
tions  experienced  by  the  man  who  makes 
such  a  journey.” 
n  “But  can  you 
paint  them?”  I  de¬ 
manded. 

“Certainly!”  he  in¬ 
sisted.  “I  am  now 
painting  such  a  pic¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  my 
masterpiece.” 

“Are  you  a  Cu¬ 
bist?”  I  asked. 

“Partially,”  said 
Philbert.  “But  I  am 
essentially  an  indi¬ 
vidualist.  I  am  my 
own  technique — my 
own  school  of  Art. 
I  might  be  called  a 
Post -Cubist,  per¬ 
haps.” 

“I  didn’t  know 
there  were  Post- 
Cubists,”  I  said. 

“There  aren’t,” 
said  Philbert.  “I’m 
the  first  one.” 

I  stood  there 
^  thinking  how 

wonderful  it  was 

with  whom  I  had 

“w'HiTHKR,”  BY  j.  MowBRAY-cLARKE.  played  as  a  child 

in  the  dear  old 
days  in  Pittsburgh,  should  stand  before  me 
now  the  founder  of  a  whole  school  of  Art! 

“Here,”  he  said  suddenly,  leading  me 
to  a  stand  covered  with  books.  “Here  is 
the  answer  to  it  all.  Read  these.”  As  he 
spoke  he  placed  several  of  the  books  in  my 
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hands.  “They  will  tell  you  more  about  the 
New  Art  than  I  can.” 

I  thanked  him,  took  the  books,  and  went 
away. 

One  was  a  magazine  called  “Arts  and 
Decoration.”  It  contained,  among  other 
things,  an  appreciation,  by  Mabel  Dodge,  of 
Gertrude  Stein,  who  writes  Cubist.  A  second 
was  a  pamphlet  containing  a  word  portrait 
(in  Cubist)  of  Mabel  Dodge,  by  Gertrude 
Stein.  The  third  was  a  copy  of  a  magazine 
called  “Camera  Work,”  containing  articles 
by  Gertrude  Stein  upon  Picasso  and  Matisse. 

I  went  home,  sat  down  in  my  room,  and 
read  them.  And  as  I  read,  all  the  mystery. 


Picasso  is  doing  with  paint.”  That  is  just  it! 
Let  me  quote  Mrs.  Dodge  further: 

Her  habit  of  working  is  methodical  and  deliber¬ 
ate.  She  always  works  at  night  in  the  silence  and 
brings  all  her  povrer  to  bear  upon  the  banishing  of 
preconceived  images.  Concentrating  upon  the  im¬ 
pression  she  has  received  and  which  she  wishes  to 
transmit,  she  suspends  her  selective  faculty,  waiting 
for  the  word  or  group  of  words  that  will  pierfectly 
interpret  her  meaning  to  rise  from  her  subconscious¬ 
ness  to  the  surface  of  her  mind. 

Then  and  then  only  does  she  bring  her  reason 
to  bear  u(x>n  them,  examining,  weighing  and  gaug¬ 
ing  their  ability  to  express  her  meaning.  It  is  a 
working  proof  of  the  Bergson  theory  of  intuition. 
She  does  not  go  after  words — she  waits  and  lets 
them  come  to  her,  and  they  do. 


all  the  fog  which  had  seemed  to  me  to  ob-  Consider  now  Miss  Stein.  Would  that  I 


scure  Modem  Art,  was  swept  away  upon  a 
^le  of  words.  Miss  Stein’s  writings  are, 
indeed,  the  key  to  Cubism  and  the  allied 
branches  of  art.  Until  I  read  her,  T  had 
wavered;  I  had  failed  to  grasp  the  true  and 
deep  significance  of  it  all.  As  Mabel 
Dodge  says:  “She  is  doing  with  words  what 


might  print  all  that  she  has  written  of  Pi¬ 
casso  and  Matisse.  Let  the  final  paragraph 
on  Matisse  serve  to  show  you  how  the 
thing  was  all  made  clear: 

“Some  were  certainly  wanting  to  be  doing 
what  this  one  was  doing  that  is  were  want- 
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ing  to  be  ones  clearly  expressing  some¬ 
thing.  Some  of  such  of  them  did  not  go  on 


in  being  ones  wanting  to  be  doing  what  this 
one  was  doing  that  is  in  being  ones  clearly 


expressing  something.  Some  went  on  be¬ 


ing  ones  wanting  to  be  doing  what  this  one 


was  doing  that  is,  being  ones  clearly  ex¬ 
pressing  something.  Certainly  this  one 


And  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  Miss 
Stein  on  Picasso  is  no  less  illuminating. 

It  was  then  that  I  knew  I  must  become 
a  Cubist.  I  can  not  paint  as  yet,  but 
that  does  not  matter.  I  shall  sit  in  the 
darkness  and  wait  for  paintings  to  come  to 
me.  And  in  the  meantime  I  shall  write 
Cubist — or  should  one  say  Cubic? 

Are  you  converted?  Do  you  need  more 


“before  the  race,”  by  AMADEO  DE  SOUSA  CARDOZO. 


was  one  who  was  a  great  man.  Any  one 
could  be  certain  of  this  thing.  Every  one 
would  come  to  be  certain  of  this  thing.  This 
one  was  one  certainly  clearly  expressin 
something.  Any  one  could  come  to  be 


certain  of  this  thin 


.  This  one 


was  one,  some  were  quite  certain,  one 


greatly  expressing  something  being  stru 


This  one  was  one,  some  were  quite 


certain,  one  not  greatly  expressing  some- 
thing  being  struggling.” 


What  could  be  fairer  than  that? 

Does  it  not  sum  up,  in  words,  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  Matisse?  It  does!  Does  it  not  wipe 
from  one’s  mind  at  one  stroke  all  doubt  as 
to  Matisse  and  his  painting?  It  does! 


proof?  Then  consider  this  fragment  from 
Miss  Stein’s  word-jx»rtrait  of  her  friend: 

“The  days  are  wonderful  and  the  nights 
are  wonderful  and  the  life  is  pleasant. 


ining  is  something  and  there  is  not 


that  success.  The  intention  is  what  if  a 


lication  has  that  accident  results  are  rea 


.  They  did  not  darken.  That  was 


not  an  adulteration. 


“So  much  breathing  has  not  the  same 


lace  when  there  is  that  much 


So  much  breathing  has  not  the  same  place 
when  the  ending  is  lessening.  So  much 
breathing  has  the  same  place  and  there  must 
not  be  so  much  suggestion.  There  can  be 
there  the  habit  that  there  is  if  there  is  no 
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need  of  resting.  The  absence  is  not  alter¬ 
native. 

“Any  time  is  the  half  of  all  the  noise  and 
there  is  not  that  disappointment.  There  is 
no  distraction.  An  argument  is  clear.** 

Likewise  this  last  para¬ 
graph — this  summing  up:  S 


Do  you  not  see  how  beautiful  that  is? 
It  is  very  beautiful.  Very  beautiful  in¬ 
deed.  But  not  as  beautiful  as  it  can  be 
beautiful.  For  the  most  beautiful  that  is 
beautiful  is  not  the  Post-Impressionist  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  the  Cubist  beautiful.  Now,  let 
us  treat  the  poem  a  little  differently: 


“There  is  all  that  there  is 
when  there  has  all  there  has 
where  there  is  what  there  is. 
That  is  what  is  done  when 
there  is  done  what  is  done 
and  the  union  is  won  and  the 
division  is  the  explicit  visit. 
There  is  not  all  of  any  visit.’’ 


till  no«, 


h  of 


Last  night  when  all  was 
still  and  dark  I  went  into 
the  great,  punctuation-mark¬ 
less  silence  and  brought  all 
my  power  to  bear  upon  the 
bwishing  of  preconceived 
images.  I  concentrated 
upon  the  impression  I  had 
received  from  viewing  Cubist 
art  and  reading  Cubist  word- 
painting.  I  waited  .  .  . 
waited  .  .  .  Then,  at  last, 
the  words  began  to  come  ...  I  set 
them  down.  .  .  .  When  they  stopped 
coming,  I  went  into  the  light;  yes,  into 
the  light.  And  I  read.  I  read.  This 
is  what  I  read: 

POST-IMPRESSIONIST  POEM 

While  still  I  sported  knee-length  pants 
My  people  taught  me  that  ’twas  rude 
To  even  steal  a  sidelong  glance 
At  casts  or  paintings  of  the  nude. 

Then  Futurist  and  Cubist  came, 

And  Futurized  the  nude,  till  now 
No  longer  need  the  blush  of  shame 
Mount  up  and  mantle  Comstock's  brow. 

And  hence  it  comes  that  purest  prudes 
In  chaste  Cohoes,  austere  Oswego, 

Need  have  no  fear;  for  Cubist  nudes 
Strip  but  the  Artist's  hard-boiled  Ego. 


t 
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To  aTan  steal  a  aldalccg  glance 


It  may  be  that  you  are  not  far 
enough  along  to  appreciate  my  Cubistr\'. 
It  may  be  that  I  shall  have  to  struggle 
on  for  years  and  years  before  I  am 
appreciated.  But  if  you  feel  disposed  to 
scoff,  let  me  remind  you,  even  as  they 
reminded  me,  when  I  scoffed,  of  Galileo, 
Columbus,  Richard  Wagner,  Monet,  and 
Cezanne.  All  of  them  were  called  de¬ 
mented  in  their  time,  just  as  we  Cubists 
are  to-day. 

And  if  those  names  are  not  enough  of 
evidence,  here  are  some  more.  Think  of 
these!  Think  of  de  Rougemont,  think  of 
the  Sterling  Debenture  Syndicate,  think  of 
$20%  Miller,  Benedict  Arnold,  Carrie  Na¬ 
tion,  Jezebel,  Darius  Green,  Captain  Kidd, 
Boss  Tweed,  Sitting  Bull,  Elbert  Hubbard, 
Dr.  Munyon,  Nero,  Jack  the  Ripper,  Jesse 
James,  General  Weyler,  the  Borgias,  Bill 
Sikes,  Guy  Fawkes,  Lydia  Pinkham,  and 
Dr.  Cook. 
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S  A  matter  of  fact,  the  explanation 
of  Denny’s  failure  to  give  the 
order  to  shoot,  when  the  hght  at 
the  crossing  had  turned  against 
him,  was  very  simple.  Mr.  Denny  at 
that  moment  was  in  no  condition  to  issue 
orders  of  any  kind,  the  reason  being  as 
follows: 

When  prepiarations  for  the  advance  were 
made.  Dr.  Gray,  who  understood  perhaps 
more  fully  than  any  one  else  except  O’Neil 
the  gravity  of  the  issue,  and  the  narrow 
pivot  upon  which  the  outcome  balanced,  had 
taken  his  place  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
attacking  party  instead  of  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  as  befitted  his  calling.  The  first 
rush  had  carried  him  well  into  the  fray,  but 
once  there  he  had  shown  his  good  judgment 
by  refusing  to  participate  in  it. 

Instead,  he  had  selected  Denny  out  of 
the  opposing  ranks  and  bored  through  the 
crowd  in  his  direction,  heedless  of  all  efforts 
to  stop  him.  His  great  strength  had  en¬ 
abled  him  to  gain  ground;  he  had  hurled 
his  assailants  aside,  upsetting  them,  burst¬ 
ing  through  the  press  as  a  football-player 
penetrates  a  line;  and  when  the  retreat  had 
begun  he  was  close  at  the  heels  of  his  vic¬ 
tim.  He  had  overtaken  Denny  beside  one 
of  the  barricades  just  as  Denny  seized  a 
rifle  and  raised  it.  With  one  wrench  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  weapon,  and  the 
next  instant  he  had  bent  the  barrel  over  its 
owner’s  head. 

Then,  as  the  fight  surged  onward,  he  had 


gathered  the  limp  figure  in  his  arms  and 
borne  it  into  the  light  of  a  gasoline  torch, 
where  he  could  administer  first  aid.  He 
was  kneeling  over  the  fellow  when  Apple- 
ton  found  him,  as  he  came  stumbling  along 
the  grade. 

But  the  decisive  moment  had  come  and 
gone  now,  and  without  a  leader  to  command 
them  Gordon’s  men  seemed  loath  to  resort 
to  a  more  bloody  reprisal.  They  gave  way, 
therefore,  in  a  half-hearted  hesitation  that 
spelled  ruin  to  their  cause.  They  were 
forced  back  to  their  encampment;  over  the 
ground  they  had  vacated  picks  and  shovels 
began  to  fly,  rails  were  tom  up  and  relaid, 
gravel  rain^  from  the  flat  cars,  the  block¬ 
houses  w'ere  razed,  and  above  the  rabble  the 
locomotive  panted  and  wheezed,  its  great 
yellow  eye  glaring  through  the  night.  When 
it  backed  away,  another  took  its  place;  the 
grade  rose  to  the  level  of  the  intersection, 
then,  as  morning  approached,  it  crept  out 
beyond.  By  breakfast-time  a  long  row  of  flats 
extended  across  the  line  which  Curtis  Gordon 
had  tried  to  hold  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

Dan  Appleton,  very  dirty,  very  tired,  but 
happy,  found  Natalie  and  Eliza  awaiting 
him  when  he  limped  up  to  their  tent  in  the 
early  morning  light.  One  of  his  eyes  was 
black  and  nearly  closed,  his  lips  were  cut 
and  sw’ollen,  but  he  grinned  cheerfully  as 
he  exclaimed: 

“Say!  It  was  a  great  night,  wasn’t  it?” 

Eliza  cried  out  in  alarm  at  his  appear¬ 
ance.  “You  poor  kid!  You’re  a  sight.” 
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She  ran  for  hot  water  and  soap,  while 
Natalie  said  heartily: 

“You  were  perfectly  splendid,  Dan.  I 
knew  you'd  do  it.” 

“Did  you?”  He  tried  to  smile  his  appre¬ 
ciation,  but  the  battered  state  of  his  face 
made  the  attempt  grotesque.  “You  ought 
to  have  seen  the  shindy.” 

“Seen  it!  Maybe  we  didn’t!” 

“Honestly?” 

“Did  you  think  we  could  stay  behind? 
We  sneaked  along  with  the  cook-house 
gang  and  one  of  them  hel{)ed  us  up  on  the 
gravel-cars.  He  smelled  of  dish-water,  but 
he  was  a  hero.  We  screamed  and  cried  and 
Eliza  threw  stones  until  Mr.  O’Neil  dis¬ 
covered  us  and  made  us  get  down.  He  was 
awfully  mean.” 

“He’s  a  mean  man.” 

“He  isn’t!  He  was  jumping  around  on 
one  leg  like  a  crippled  grasshopper.” 

Eliza  came  back  with  first-aid  equipment, 
and  the  two  girls  hovered  about  solicitously 
while  Dan  bathed  his  injuries  and  applied 
court-plaster.  Dan  was  still  under  stress  of 
e.xcitement  and  Natalie’s  sympathy  went  to 
his  head.  While  Eliza  was  carrying  the 
things  away,  he  turned  to  Natalie: 

“It  was  worth  it,  anyway,”  he  said.  “I 
made  a  thousand  dollars.  Guess  what  I’m 
going  to  do  with  it?” 

“How  can  I  guess?” 

“I’m  going  to  buy  an  engagement  ring — 
I  hope.” 

“How  nice!”  said  Natalie  coolly.  “Con¬ 
gratulations.” 

“Guess  who  it’s  for?” 

“I  couldn’t,  really.” 

“It’s  for  you.” 

“Oh,  no,  it  isn’t!”  Natalie’s  voice  was 
freezing.  “You  have  made  a  mistake — a 
very  great  mistake,  Dan.  I  like  you,  but 
— we  won’t  even  mention  such  things,  if 
you  please.” 

Eliza’s  re-entrance  saved  her  further  em¬ 
barrassment,  and  she  quickly  made  her  es¬ 
cape.  Dan  droppetl  his  head  in  his  hands 
and  groaned  so  deeply  that  his  sister  was 
really  concerned. 

“Goodness,  Danny,”  she  said,  “are  you 
hurt  worse  than  you  told  me?” 

“Yes,”  he  confessed.  “I’ve  just  been  shot 
through  the  heart.  Slow  music  and  flowers 
for  me!  Arrange  for  the  services  and  put 
a  rose  in  my  hand.  Sis.” 

“Nonsense!  I’ll  put  a  beefsteak  on  your 
eye,”  she  answered  unfeelingly. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ELIZA  THE  REPORTER 

Under  Dr.  Gray’s  care,  O’Neil’s  ankle  be¬ 
gan  to  mend,  and  by  the  time  the  track 
had  been  laid  far  enough  beyond  the  cross¬ 
ing  to  insure  against  further  interference 
from  Gordon,  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
complete  the  journey  to  Kyak,  which  he 
and  the  girls  had  begun  nearly  three  weeks 
before. 

During  the  interval  Eliza  had  occupied 
herself  in  laying  out  her  magazine  stories, 
and  now  she  was  eager  to  complete  her  in¬ 
vestigations  so  as  to  begin  the  final  writing. 
Her  e.xperience  in  the  North  thus  far  had 
given  her  an  altered  outlook  upon  the  rail¬ 
road  situation,  but  as  yet  she  knew  little  of 
the  coal  problem.  That,  after  all,  was  the 
more  important  subject,  and  she  expected 
it  to  afford  her  the  basis  for  a  sensational 
exposure.  She  had  come  to  Alaska  sharing 
her  newspaper’s  views  upon  questions  of 
public  policy — looking  upon  Murray  O’Neil 
as  a  daring  promoter  bent  upon  seizing  the 
means  of  transportation  of  a  mighty  realm 
for  his  own  individual  profit;  upon  Gordon 
as  an  unscrupulous  adventurer,  and  upon 
the  Copper  Trust  as  a  greedy  corporation 
reaching  out  to  strangle  competition  and 
absorb  the  riches  of  the  Northland. 

But  she  had  found  O’Neil  an  honorably 
ambitious  man,  busied,  like  others,  in  the 
struggle  for  success,  and  backing  his  judg¬ 
ment  with  his  last  dollar.  She  had  learned, 
moreover,  to  sympathize  with  his  aims,  and 
his  splendid  determination  awoke  her  ad¬ 
miration.  Her  idea  of  the  trust  had 
changed,  likewise,  for  it  seemed  to  be  a  fair 
and  dignified  comp)etitor.  In  regard  to 
Gordon  alone  her  first  conviction  had  re¬ 
mained  unchanged. 

The  readjustment  of  her  ideas  had  been 
disappointing,  in  a  way,  since  it  robbed  her 
of  a  large  part  of  her  ammunition;  but  she 
consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that  she 
had  not  yet  reached  the  big,  vital  story 
which  most  deeply  concerned  the  welfare  of 
the  North. 

She  was  a  bit  afraid  to  pursue  her  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  coal  subject,  for  her  stand¬ 
ards  were  fixed  and  she  feared  that  O’Neil’s 
activities  merited  condemnation.  In  his  rail¬ 
road-building  she  believed  he  was  doing  a 
fine  work,  but  the  coal  was  another  matter. 
Obviously  it  belonged  to  the  pieople  and  he 
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had  no  right  to  lay  hands  upon  their  her¬ 
itage. 

She  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  p>ossible 
to  omit  all  mention  of  him  in  her  coal 
stories  and  center  attention  up>on  the  trust. 
She  felt  that  she  could  not  attack  him 
now,  since  she  had  come  to  understand  her 
feelings  toward  him.  Even  so,  she  reflected 
with  horror  that  if  her  articles  created  the 
comment  she  anticipated,  their  effect  would 
be  to  rob  him  of  his  holdings.  But  she  took 
her  work  very  seriously,  and  her  sense  of 
duty  was  unwavering.  She  would  write  what 
she  found  true,  for  that  was  her  mission  in  life. 
If  Murray  proved  culpable,  she  would  grieve 
over  his  wrong-doing — and  continue  to  love 
him. 

O’Neil  had  recognized  her  sincerity  and 
on  the  broad  subject  of  conser\’ation  he  had 
done  nothing  to  influence  her  views.  He 
preferred  to  let  her  see  the  workings  of  the 
principle  and,  after  actually  meeting  some 
of  those  who  had  suffered  by  it,  form  her 
own  conclusions.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
mainly,  that  he  had  arranged  the  trip  to 
Kyak. 

The  journey,  in  a  small  boat,  gave  Eliza 
a  longed-for  opp)ortimity  to  discuss  with 
him  the  questions  which  troubled  her.  He 
was  uncommunicative  at  first,  but  she  per¬ 
sisted  in  her  attempt,  and  at  last  provoked 
him  to  a  vigorous  defense  of  his  views. 

“Conservation  is  no  more  than  economy,” 
he  declared,  “and  no  one  opposes  that. 
It’s  the  misapplication  of  the  principle  that 
has  retarded  Alaska  and  ruined  so  many 
of  us.” 

“Of  course  you  blame  your  troubles  on 
the  Government.  That’s  one  thing  govern¬ 
ments  are  for.” 

“Our  ancestors  blamed  King  George  for 
their  troubles,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  a  war  resulted.  But  every  abuse 
they  suffered  is  suffered  by  the  people  of 
Alaska  to-day,  and  a  lot  more  besides.” 

“Of  course  y:u  exaggerate.” 

“I  don’t.  Judge  for  yourself.  The  law 
offers  every  citizen  the  chance,  in  fact  it 
invites  him,  to  go  up>on  the  public  domain 
and  search  for  treasure.  If  he  is  success¬ 
ful  it  f)ermits  him  to  locate  the  land  in 
blocks,  and  it  agrees  to  grant  him  a  clear 
title  after  he  does  a  certain  amount  of  work 
and  pays  a  fixed  price.  Further,  it  says  in 
effect:  ‘Realizing  that  you  may  need  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  this  work,  we  will  allow 
you  to  locate  not  only  for  yourself,  but  also 


for  your  friends,  through  their  powers  of 
attorney,  and  thus  gain  their  cooperation 
for  your  mutual  adv'antage.  These  are  the 
rules,  and  they  are  binding  upon  all  parties 
to  this  agreement;  you  keep  your  part,  we 
will  keep  ours.’ 

“Now  then,  some  pioneers,  at  risk  of  life 
and  health,  came  to  Kyak  and  found  coal. 
They  located  it,  they  did  all  the  law  re¬ 
quired  them  to  do;  but  did  the  Government 
keep  its  word?  Not  at  all.  It  was  charged 
that  some  of  them  hadn’t  conformed  strict¬ 
ly  to  the  letter  of  the  agreement,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  the  claims  were  blacklisted.  Guilty 
and  innocent  were  treated  alike. 

“I  was  one  of  the  latter.  Was  our  money 
returned  to  us?  No!  The  Government 
had  it,  and  it  kept  it,  along  with  the  land. 
We’ve  been  holding  on  now  for  years,  and 
the  Interior  Department  has  tri^  by  vari¬ 
ous  means  to  shake  us  off.  The  law  has 
been  changed  repeatedly,  at  the  whim  of 
every  theorist  who  happ)ened  to  be  in  power. 
It  has  been  changed  without  notice  to  us, 
even  while  we  were  out  in  the  wilderness 
trying  to  comply  with  the  regulations  al¬ 
ready  imposed.  You  can  see  how  it  works 
in  the  case  of  Natalie  and  her  mother.  The 
Government  succeeded  in  shaking  them  off.” 

“That’s  only  one  side  of  the  question,” 
said  Eliza.  “You  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  treasure  never  really  belonged  to  you, 
but  to  the  public.  The  coal  lands  were 
withdrawn  from  entry  because  men  like  you 
and  the  agents  of  the  Heidlemanns  were 
grabbing  it  all  up.” 

O’Neil  shook  his  head,  frowning.  “That’s 
what  the  papers  say,  but  it  isn’t  true. 
There  are  twenty  million  acres  of  coal  in 
Alaska,  and  not  more  than  thirty  thousand 
acres  have  been  located.  The  law  gave  me 
the  right  to  locate  and  buy  coal  claims, 
and  I  took  advantage  of  it.  Now  it  tells 
me  that  I  have  money  enough,  and  takes 
back  what  it  gave.  If  you  agreed  to  buy  a 
city  lot  from  a  real-estate  dealer,  and  after 
you  p)aid  him  his  price  he  refused  to  give 
you  a  deed,  you’d  at  least  exjiect  your 
money  back,  wouldn’t  you?  Well,  that’s 
the  case  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Alaskan 
miners.  He  not  only  refuses  to  deliver  the 
lot  but  keeps  the  money,  and  forces  them  to 
pay  more  every  year. 

“This  country  needs  two  things  to  make 
it  prosper — transp)ortation  and  fuel.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  supply  the  first,  in 
spite  of  hindrance  from  Washington;  but 
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the  fuel  has  been  locked  away  from  us  as 
if  behind  stone  walls.  Rich  men  must  be 
brave  to  risk  their  dollars  here  under  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  for  they  are  not  permitted 
to  utilize  the  mines,  the  timber,  or  the  water¬ 
power,  except  upon  absurd  and  unreason¬ 
able  terms.  Why,  I’ve  seen  timber  lying 
four  layers  deep  and  rotting  where  it  lies. 
The  Government  won’t  save  it,  nor  will  it 
allow  us  to  do  so.  That’s  been  its  policy 
throughout.  For  eight  years  Alaska’s 
greatest  wealth  has  lain  exposed  to  view, 
but  the  Government  has  posted  the  warn¬ 
ing,  ‘Hands  off!  Some  one  among  you  is 
a  crook!’  ” 

Eliza  was  listening  intently,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  O’Neil’s  face,  making  no  attempt 
to  interrupt. 

“Meanw'hile,”  he  continued,  “the  law 
has  been  suspended,  the  country  has  stag¬ 
nated;  men  have  left,  dispirited  or  broken; 
towns  have  been  abandoned.  The  cost 
in  dollars  to  me,  for  instance,  has  been 
tremendous.  I’m  laying  my  track  along¬ 
side  rich  coal-fields,  but  if  I  picked  up  a 
chunk  from  my  own  claim  to  throw  at  a 
chipmunk,  I’d  become  a  lawbreaker.  I 
import  from  Canada  the  fuel  to  drive  my 
locomotives  past  my  own  coal-beds — which 
I  have  paid  for — and  I  pay  five  times  the 
value  of  that  fuel,  forty  p)er  cent,  of  which 
is  duty.  I  haul  it  two  thousand  miles, 
while  there  are  a  billion  tons,  of  better 
quality,  beneath  my  feet.  Do  you  call 
that  conservation?  I  call  it  waste.’’ 

“Fraud  was  practised  at  the  start,” 
Eliza  offered,  “and  of  course  it  takes  time  to 
find  out  just  where  it  lay.” 

“That’s  the  excuse,  but  after  all  these 
years  no  fraud  has  been  proved.  The  cry 
of  fraud  is  only  a  pretense,  raised  to  cover 
the  main  issue.  There’s  something  sinister 
back  of  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“A  conspiracy  of  the  Eastern  coal  opera¬ 
tors  and  the  transcontinental  freight  lines.” 

“How  ridiculous!”  cried  Eliza. 

“You  think  so?  Listen!  Since  all  the 
high-grade  coal  of  the  Pacific  coast  must 
come  from  the  East,  who  then  would  dis¬ 
courage  the  op>ening  of  local  fields  but  those 
very  interests?  Every  ton  we  bum  means 
a  profit  to  the  E!astem  miner  and  the  railroad 
man.  No,  our  claims  were  disputed  and  the 
dispute  was  thrown  into  politics  to  keep  us 
out  of  comf)etition  with  our  ELastem  cous- 


“You  argue  very  well,”  said  Eliza,  who 
was  a  bit  dazed  at  this  unexjiected,  forceful 
counter-attack,  “but  you  haven’t  convinced 
me  that  this  coal  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  first  person  who  comes  along.” 

“I  didn’t  expect  to  convince  you.  It’s 
hard  to  convince  a  woman  whose  mind  is 
made  up.  It  would  take  hours  to  cover  the 
subject;  but  I  want  to  open  your  eyes  to  the 
effect  of  this  new-fangled  national  policy. 
Any  great  principle  may  work  evil  if  it  isn’t 
properly  directed,  and  in  Kyak  you’ll  see 
the  results  of  conservation  ignorantly  apn 
plied.  You’ll  see  how  it  has  bound  and 
gagged  a  wonderful  country,  and  made 
loyal  Americans  into  ragged,  bitter  traitors 
who  would  spit  up)on  the  flag  they  used  to 
cherish.” 

“Is  that  the  only  reason  why  you  came 
along — just  to  make  sure  that  I  saw  all 
this?” 

“No.  I  want  to  look  at  the  Heidlemann 
breakwater.  My  fortune  hangs  upon  it.” 

“It’s  as  serious  as  that?” 

O’Neil  shrugged.  “I’m  waiting  for  the 
wind.  My  coal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy  at  Washington,  my  railroad  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  wind  god.  Incidentally, 
I’d  much  rather  trust  the  god  than  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Natalie,  who  had  listened  so  far  without 
the  least  sign  of  interest,  now  spoke  up. 
“If  the  storm  doesn’t  come  to  your  help, 
will  you  be  ruined?”  she  asked. 

Murray  smiled  cheerfully.  “No  man  is 
ruined  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  dreams. 
Money  isn’t  much,  after  all,  and  failure  is 
merely  a  schooling.  But — I  won’t  fail. 
Autumn  is  here;  the  tempest  is  my  friend; 
and  he  won’t  be  long  in  coming,  now.  He’ll 
arrive  with  the  equinox,  and  when  he  does, 
he’ll  hold  my  fortune  in  his  hand.” 

“Why,  the  equinoctial  storm  is  due  now,” 
said  Eliza. 

“Exactly!  That’s  why  I’m  going  to  meet 
it,  and  to  bid  it  w'elcome.” 

The  village  of  Kyak  lay  near  the  mouth 
of  the  most  easterly  outlet  of  the  Salmon, 
and  it  was  similar  to  Hop>e  and  to  Omar,  save 
that  it  looked  out  across  a  shallow,  unpro¬ 
tected  bay  to  the  op)en  reaches  of  the  North 
Pacific.  The  shores  were  low;  a  pair  of 
rocky  islets  afforded  the  only  shelter  to  its 
shipping,  and  it  was  from  these  as  a  starting- 
point  that  the  Copper  Trust  had  built  its 
breakwater.  A  trestle  across  the  tide  flats 
connected  the  work  wdth  the  mainland,  and 
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along  this  rock  trains  crawled,  adding  their 
burdens  to  the  strength  of  the  barrier.  In¬ 
side  the  arm  of  steel  and  stone  and  timber 
lay  the  terminal  buildings  of  the  Alaska 
Northern,  as  the  Heidlemann  line  was 
called,  and  here  also  lay  the  terminus  of  the 
old  McDermott  enteqjrise  into  which  Cur¬ 
tis  Gordon  had  infused  new  life.  Both 
places  showed  plenty  of  acti\ity  when 
O’Neil  and  his  two  companions  arrived, 
late  one  afternoon. 

Kyak,  they  found,  was  inferior  to  Omar 
in  its  public  accommodations,  and  Murray 
was  at  a  loss  to  find  shelter  for  the  girls  until 
his  arrival  was  made  known  to  the  agents 
of  the  .Alaska  Northern.  Then  Air.  Trevor, 
the  engineer  in  charge,  looked  him  up  and 
insisted  upon  sharing  his  quarters  with  the 
visitors.  In  Trevor’s  bearing  was  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  enmity  like  Gordon’s.  He 
welcomed  his  rival  warmly,  and  O’Neil 
gratefully  accepted  the  invitation. 

After  dinner  he  took  Natalie  with  him  to 
see  the  sights  while  Eliza  profited  by  the 
opportunity  to  interview  Trevor.  In  her 
numerous  tilts  with  O’Neil  she  had  not  been 
over-successful  from  the  point  of  view  of  her 
magazine  articles;  but  here  at  her  hand  was 
the  representative  of  the  power  best  known 
and  best  hated  for  its  activities  in  the  North¬ 
land,  and  he  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  talk. 
Surely  from  him  she  would  get  information 
that  would  count. 

“Understand,  I’m  on  the  side  of  your 
enemies,”  she  warned  him. 

“So  is  everybody  else,”  Mr.  Trevor 
laughed;  “but  that’s  because  we’re  misun¬ 
derstood.” 

“The  intentions  of  any  trust  warrant  sus¬ 
picion.” 

He  shrugged.  “The  Heidlemanns  are 
just  ordinary  business  men,  like  O’Neil, 
looking  for  investment.  They  heard  of  a 
great  big  copper- field  hidden  away,  back 
yonder  in  the  mountains,  and  they  lx>ught 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  b^t  group 
of  claims.  They  knew  the  region  was  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access,  but  they  figured  that  a  rail¬ 
road  from  tide-water  would  open  up  not 
only  their  own  properties  but  the  rest  of  the 
cop|)er  belt  and  the  whole  interior  country. 

“They  began  to  build  a  road  from  Cortez, 
when  some  ‘shoe-stringer’  raised  the  cry 
that  they  had  mono|X)lized  the  world’s 
greatest  copper  supply,  and  had  double- 
cinched  it  by  monopolizing  transportation 
also.  That  started  the  fuss.  They  needed 


cheap  coal,  of  course,  just  as  everybody  else 
needs  it ;  but  somebody  discovered  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  monopoly  of  that  and  set  up  another 
shout.  Ever  since  then  the  yellow  press 
has  been  screaming.  The  Government 
withdrew  all  coal  lands  from  entry,  and  it 
now  refuses  to  grant  patents  to  that  which 
had  been  properly  located.  We  don’t  own 
a  foot  of  Alaskan  coal  land.  Miss  Appleton. 
On  the  contrary,  we  haul  our  fuel  from  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  just  like  O’Neil  and  Gordon.” 

“It  sounds  well  to  hear  you  tell  it,”  said 
Eliza.  “But  the  minute  the  coal  patents 
are  issued  you  will  buy  what  you  want,  then 
freeze  out  the  other  people.  You  exp)ect  to 
control  the  mines,  the  railroads,  and  the 
steamship  lines;  but  public  necessities  like 
coal  and  oil  and  timber  and  water-power 
should  belong  to  the  people.  There  has 
been  an  awakening  of  the  public  conscience, 
and  the  day  of  monopolized  necessities  is 
passing.  The  nation  should  own  its  natural 
resources,  and  should  not  allow  favored  indi¬ 
viduals  to  profit  by  the  public  need.” 

Trevor  shook  his  head.  “If  the  people  of 
Alaska  waited  for  a  Government  railroad, 
they’d  die  of  old  age  and  be  buried  where 
they  died,  for  lack  of  transportation.  The 
Government  owns  telegraph  lines  here,  but 
it  charges  us  five  times  the  rates  of  the 
Western  Union.  No,  Miss  .Appleton,  we’re 
not  ready  for  Government  ownership;  and 
even  if  we  were,  it  wouldn’t  affect  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  what  has  been  done. 

“Through  fear  that  the  Heidlemanns 
might  profit,  this  whole  country  has  been 
made  to  stagnate.  Alaska  is  being  depopu¬ 
lated;  houses  and  stores  are  closed;  jieople 
are  leaving,  despondent.  .Alaskans  are  de¬ 
nied  self-government  in  any  form;  theories 
are  tried  at  their  e.xjKjnse,  but  they  are 
never  consulted.  Not  only  does  Congress 
fail  to  enact  new  laws  to  meet  their  needs, 
but  it  refuses  to  proceed  under  the  laws  that 
already  exist.  If  the  same  policy  had  been 
pursued  in  the  settlement  of  the  Middle 
West  that  applies  to  this  country,  the  buf¬ 
falo  would  still  be  king  of  the  plains  and 
Chicago  would  be  a  frontier  town. 

“You  seem  to  think  that  coal  is  the  most 
important  issue  up  here,  but  it  isn’t.  Trans¬ 
portation  is  what  the  country  needs,  for  the 
main  riches  of  .Alaska  are  as  useless  to-day 
as  if  hidden  away  in  the  chasms  of  the  moon. 
O’Neil  had  the  right  idea  when  he  selected 
the  Salmon  River  route,  but  he  made  an 
error  of  judgment,  and  he  lost.” 
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“He  hasn’t  lost!”  cried  Eliza,  in  quick 
defense  of  her  friend.  “Your  breakwater 
hasn’t  been  tested  yet.” 

“Oh,  it  will  hold,”  Trevor  smiled.  “It 
has  cost  too  much  money  not  to  hold.” 

“Wait  until  the  storms  come,”  the  girl 
persisted. 

'  “That’s  what  we’re  doing,  and  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications  we  won’t  have  much  longer 
to  wait.  Weather  has  been  breeding  for 
several  days,  and  the  equinoctial  b  here. 
Of  course  I’m  anxious,  but — I  built  that 
breakwater,  and  it  can’t  go  out!” 

When  O’Neil  and  Natalie  returned  they 
'found  the  two  still  arguing.  “Haven’t  you 
finished  your  tiresome  di^ussions?”  asked 
.  Natalie. 

“Mr.  Trevor  has  almost  convinced  me 
•that  the  octopus  b  a  noble  creature,  filled 
with  high  ideals  and  writhing  at  the  thrusts 
of  the  muck-rakers,”  Eliza  told  them. 

But  at  that  the  engineer  protested.  “No, 
no!”  he  said.  “I  haven’t  half  done  justice 
to  the  subject.  There  are  a  dozen  men  in 
Kyak  to-night  who  could  put  up  a  much 
stronger  case  than  I.  There’s  McCann,  for 
instance.  He  was  a  prospector  back  in  the 
States  until  he  made  a  strike  which  netted 
him  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  put 
nearly  all  of  it  into  Kyak  coal  claims  and 
borrowed  seventy  thousand  more.  He  got 
tired  of  the  interminable  delay  and  finally 
min^  a  few  tons  which  he  sent  out  for  a 
test  in  the  navy.  It  had  better  steaming 
qualities  than  the  Eastern  coal  now  being 
used,  but  six  weeks  later  an  agent  of  the 
Land  Office  ordered  him  to  cease  work  until 
hb  title  had  been  passed  upon.  That  was 
two  years  ago,  and  nothing  has  been  done 
since.  No  charges  of  irregularity  of  any 
sort  have  ever  bwn  filed  against  McCann 
or  his  property.  The  Government  has  had 
his  money  for  five  years  and  still  he  can’t 
•  get  a  ruling.  He’s  broke  now  and  too  old  to 
make  a  living.  He’s  selling  pies  on  the 
'  street - ” 

“He  borrowed  a  dollar  from  me  just  now,” 
said  O’Neil,  who  was  staring  out  of  a  win¬ 
dow.  Suddenly  he  turned  and  addressed 
his  host.  “Trevor,  it’s  going  to  storm.” 
His  voice  was  harsh,  his  eyes  were  eager; 
hb  tone  brought  the  engineer  to  his  side. 
Together  they  looked  out  across  the  bay. 

The  southern  sky  was  leaden,  the  evening 
had  been  shortened  by  a  rack  of  clouds 
which  came  hurrying  in  from  the  sea. 

“Let  it  storm,”  said  Trevor.  “I’m  ready.” 


“Have  you  ever  seen  it  blow  here?” 

“The  old-timers  tell  me  I  haven’t,  but 
— I’ve  seen  some  terrible  storms.  Of  course 
the  place  b  unusual - ” 

“in  what  way?”  Eliza  inquired. 

“The  whole  country  back  of  here  b  ice- 
capped.  This  coast  for  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  east  is  glacial.  The  cold  air  inland  and 
the  warm  air  from  the  Japanese  current  are 
always  at  war.” 

“There  b  a  peculiar  difference  in  air- 
pressures,  too,”  O’Neil  explained.  “Over 
the  warm  interior  it  b  high,  and  over  the 
coast  range  it  b  low;  so  every  valley  be¬ 
comes  a  pathway  for  the  wind.  But  that 
bn’t  where  the  hurricanes  come  from. 
They’re  bom  out  yonder.”  He  pointed  out 
beyond  the  blands  from  which  the  break¬ 
water  flimg  its  slender  arm.  “This  may  be 
only  a  little  storm,  Trevor,  but  some  day  the 
sea  and  the  air  will  come  together  and  wipe 
out  all  your  work.  Then  you’ll  see  that  I 
was  right.” 

“You  told  me  that  more  than  a  year  ago, 
but  I  backed  my  skill  against  your  proph¬ 
ecy.” 

O’Neil  answered  him  gravely:  “Men 
like  you  and  me  become  over-confident  of 
our  powers — we  grow  arrogant;  but  after 
all  we’re  only  pygmies.” 

“If  Nature  b^ts  me  here,  I’m  a  ruined 
man,”  said  the  engineer. 

“And  if  you  defeat  her,  I’m  ruined.” 
O’Neil  smiled  at  him. 

“Let’s  make  medicine,  the  way  the  Indi¬ 
ans  did,  and  call  upon  the  Spirit  of  the  Wind 
.  to  settle  the  question,”  Eliza  suggested,  with 
a  woman’s  quick  instinct  for  reliering  a 
situation  that  threatened  to  become  con¬ 
strained.  She  and  Natalie  ran  to  Trevor’s 
sideboard,  and,  seizing  bottle  and  shaker, 
brewed  a  magic  broth,  while  the  two  men 
looked  on.  They  murmured  incantations, 
they  made  mystic  passes,  then  bore  the 
glasses  to  their  companions. 

As  the  men  faced  each  other  Natalie 

To  the  Wind!” 

“Yes!  More  power  to  it!”  Eliza  echoed. 

Trevor  raised  hb  glass  and  smiled.  “I 
drink  defiance.” 

“In  my  glass  I  see  hope  and  confidence,” 
said  O’Neil.  “May  the  storm  profit  him 
who  most  deserves  help!” 

Despite  their  lightness,  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  gravity  among  the  four,  and  as  the 
night  became  more  threatening,  they  felt  a 
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growing  suspense.  The  men’s  restlessness 
communicated  itself  to  the  girls,  who  found 
themselves  listening  with  almost  painful 
intentness  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  and  the 
rumble  of  the  surf,  which  grew  louder  with 
every  hour.  By  bedtime  a  torrent  of  rain 
was  sweeping  past,  the  roof  strained,  the 
windows  were  sheeted  with  water.  Now 
and  then  the  clamor  ceased,  only  to  begin 
again  with  redoubled  force.  Trevor’s  guests 
were  glad  indeed  of  their  snug  shelter 

As  Natalie  prepared  for  bed  she  said :  “It 
was  fine  of  Mr.  Trevor  to  treat  Murray 
O’Neil  so  nicely.  No  one  would  dream  that 
they  were  rivals,  or  that  one’s  success  means 
the  other’s  ruin.  Now  Gordon — ”  She 
turned  to  see  her  friend  kneeling  at  the  bed¬ 
side,  and  apologized  quickly. 

Eliza  lifted  her  face  and  said  simply: 
“I’m  praying  for  the  wind.” 

Natalie  slipped  dowm  beside  her  and 
bowed  her  dark  head  close  to  the  light  one. 
They  remained  there  for  a  long  time,  while 
outside  the  rain  pelted,  the  surf  roared, 
and  the  wind  came  shrieking  in  from 
the  sea. 

CHAPTER  XX 

THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  TEMPEST 

Neither  O’Neil  nor  his  host  was  in  sight 
when  the  girls  came  to  breakfast.  The  men 
had  eaten  early,  it  seemed,  and  were  some¬ 
where  out  in  the  storm.  A  wilder  day  would 
be  hard  to  imagine;  a  hurricane  was  raging, 
the  rain  was  whirled  ahead  of  it  like  charges 
of  shot.  The  moim tains  behind  Kyak  were 
invisible,  and  to  seaw'ard  was  nothing  but 
a  dimly  discernible  smother  of  foam  and 
spray,  for  the  crests  of  the  breakers  were 
snatched  up  and  carried  by  the  wind.  The 
town  was  sodden;  the  streets  were  running 
mud.  Stovepipes  were  down,  tents  lay 
flattened  in  the  mire,  and  the  board  houses 
were  shaking  as  if  they  might  fly  to  pieces 
at  any  moment.  The  darkness  was  un¬ 
canny,  and  the  tempest  seemed  to  be  stead¬ 
ily  growing  in  violence. 

When  an  hour  or  two  had  passed  with  no 
word  from  the  men,  Eliza  announced  her  in¬ 
tention  of  looking  them  up.  She  had  spent 
the  time  at  a  window',  straining  her  eyes 
through  the  welter,  while  Natalie  had  curled 
up  cosily  with  a  book,  in  one  of  Trevor’s 
armchairs. 

“But,  dearie,  you’ll  be  drenched.”  Na¬ 


talie  looked  up  in  surprise.  “Mr.  O’Neil  is 
all  right.’, 

“Of  course  he  is.  I  want  to  look  at  the 
storm.” 

“So  do  I,  but  it  won’t  do  any  good.  I 
can’t  make  it  blow  any  harder  by  getting 
my  feet  wet.” 

“You  read  your  novel  and  talk  to  Mr. 
Trevor  when  he  comes  back.  He  knows 
we’re  to  blame  for  this  storm,  so  you  must 
be  nice  to  him.  I  can’t.”  She  clad  herself 
in  raincoat,  sou’wester,  and  boots,  and  hur¬ 
ried  out.  Walking  was  difficult  enough, 
even  in  the  shelter  of  the  village,  but  not 
until  she  had  emerged  up>on  the  beach  did 
she  meet  the  full  strength  of  the  gale.  Here 
it  wrapped  her  garments  about  her  until  she 
could  scarcely  move.  The  rain  came  hori¬ 
zontally  and  blinded  her;  the  wind  fairly 
snatched  her  breath  away  and  oppressed 
her  lungs  like  a  heavy  weight.  She  shielded 
herself  as  best  she  could,  and  by  clinging  to 
stationary  objects  and  watching  her  chance 
she  managed  to  work  her  way  onward. 

At  last  she  caught  sight  of  O’Neil,  stand¬ 
ing  high  above  the  surf,  facing  the  wind  de¬ 
fiantly,  as  if  daring  it  to  unfoot  him.  He 
saw  her  and  came  in  answer  to  her  signal, 
but  to  breast  that  wind  was  like  stemming 
a  rushing  torrent,  and  when  he  reached  her 
side  he  was  panting. 

“Child!  What  are  you  doing  here?”  he 
demanded. 

“I  couldn’t  wait  any  longer,”  she  shouted 
back.  “You’ve  been  out  since  daylight. 
You  must  be  wet  through.” 

He  nodded.  “I  lay  awake  all  night  listen¬ 
ing.  So  did  Trevor.  He’s  beginning  to 
worry  already.” 

“Already?  If  the  breakwater  stands 
this - ” 

“The  storm  hasn’t  half  started!  Come! 
We’ll  watch  it  together.”  He  took  her  hand 
and  they  lunged  into  the  gale,  battling  their 
way  back  to  his  jioint  of  vantage.  He 
paused  at  length,  and,  with  his  arm  about 
her,  pointed  to  the  milk-white  chaos  which 
marked  Trevor’s  handiwork.  The  rain 
pelted  against  their  faces  and  streamed  from 
their  slickers. 

The  breakwater  lay  like  a  reef,  and  over 
it  the  sea  was  pounding  in  mighty  wrath. 
High  into  the  air  the  waters  rose,  only  to 
disappear  upon  the  bosom  of  the  gale.  They 
engulfed  the  structure  bodily,  they  raced 
along  it  with  thunderous  detonations,  burst¬ 
ing  in  a  lather  of  rage.  Out  beyond,  the 
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billows  appeared  to  be  sheared  flat  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  yet  that  ceaseless  upheaval 
of  spume  showed  that  the  ocean  was  in  furi¬ 
ous  tumult.  For  moments  at  a  time  the 
whole  scene  was  blotted  out  by  the  scud, 
then  the  curtain  would  tear  asunder  and  the 
wild  scene  would  leap  up  again  before  their 
eyes. 

Eliza  screamed  a  question  at  her  compan¬ 
ion,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear;  his  eyes 
roved  back  and  forth  along  that  lace-white 
ridge  of  rock  on  the  weakness  of  which  de¬ 
pended  his  salvation.  She  had  never  seen 
him  so  fierce,  so  hawk-like,  so  impassive. 
The  gusts  shook  him,  his  garments  slatted 
viciously,  every  rag  beneath  his  mackinaw 
was  sodden,  yet  he  continued  to  face  the 
tempest  as  indifferently  as  he  had  faced  it 
since  the  dawn.  The  girl  thrilled  at  thought 
of  the  issue  these  mighty  forces  were  fighting 
out  before  her  eyes,  and  of  what  it  meant 
to  the  man  beside  her.  His  interests  be¬ 
came  hers;  she  shared  his  painful  excite¬ 
ment.  Her  warm  flesh  chilli  as  the  mois¬ 
ture  embraced  her  limbs,  but  her  heart  was 
light,  for  O’Neil’s  strong  arm  encircled  her 
and  her  body  lay  against  his. 

After  a  long  time  he  sp)oke.  “See!  It’s 
coming  up!’’  he  said.  She  felt  no  increase 
in  the  wind,  but  she  noted  that  particles 
of  sand  and  tiny  pebbles  from  the  beach 
were  flying  with  the  salt  rain-drops.  Her 
muscles  began  to  tremble  from  the  constant 
effort  at  resistance,  and  she  was  relieved 
when  Murray  looked  about  for  a  place  of 
refuge.  She  pointed  to  a  pile  of  bridge 
timbers,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

“They’ll  go  flying  if  this  keeps  up.’’  He 
dragged  her  into  the  shelter  of  a  little  knoll. 
Here  the  blasts  struck  them  with  diminished 
force,  the  roaring  in  their  ears  grew  less, 
and  the  labor  of  breathing  was  easier. 

Rousing  himself  from  his  thoughts,  the 
man  said  gently:  “Poor  kid!  You  must  be 
cold.’’ 

“I’m  freezing.  But — please  don’t  send 
me  back.”  The  face  that  met  his  was  sup>- 
plicating,  the  eyes  were  bluer  than  a  spring 
sky. 

He  patted  her  dripping  shoulder.  “Not 
until  you’re  ready.” 

“This  is  grander  than  our  trip  past  the 
glacier.  That  was  merely  dangerous,  but 
this — means  something.” 

“There  may  be  danger  heie  if  we  expose 
ourselves.  Look  at  that!” 

High  up  beyond  reach  of  the  surf  a  dory 


had  been  dragged  and  left  bottom  up.  Un¬ 
der  this  the  w’ind  found  a  finger-hold,  and 
sent  it  flying.  Over  and  over  it  rolled,  until 
a  stronger  gust  caught  it  and  sent  it  in  huge 
leaps,  end  over  end.  It  brought  up  against 
the  timber  pile  wnth  a  crash  and  was  held 
there  as  if  by  a  mighty  suction.  Then  the 
beams  began  to  tremble  and  lift.  The  pile 
was  disintegrated  bit  by  bit,  although  it 
would  have  required  many  hands  to  move 
any  one  of  its  parts. 

Even  where  the  man  and  the  woman 
crouched  the  wind  harried  them  like  a 
hound  pack;  but  by  clinging  to  the  branches 
of  a  gnarled  juniper  bush  they  held  their 
position  and  let  the  spray  whine  over  their 
heads. 

“Farther  west  I’ve  seen  houses  chained 
to  the  earth  with  ships’  cables,”  he  shouted 
in  her  ear.  “To  think  of  building  a  harbor 
in  a  place  like  this!” 

“I  prayed  for  you  last  night.  I  prayed  for 
the  wind  to  come,”  said  the  girl  after  a  time. 

O’Neil  looked  at  her,  curiously  startled; 
then  he  looked  out  at  the  sea  once  more. 
All  in  a  moment  he  realized  that  Eliza  w’as 
beautiful  and  that  she  had  a  heart.  It 
seemed  wonderful  that  she  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  fortunes.  He  was  a  lonely  man; 
beneath  his  open  friendliness  lay  a  deep 
reserve.  A  curiously  warm  feeling  of  grati¬ 
tude  flamed  through  him  now,  and  he  si¬ 
lently  blessed  her  for  bearing  him  company 
in  the  deciding  hour  of  his  life. 

Noon  came,  and  still  the  two  crouched  in 
their  half  shelter,  drenched,  chilled,  stiff 
with  exposure,  watching  Kyak  Bay  lash 
itself  into  a  boiling  smother.  The  light  w'as 
dim,  night  was  settling;  the  air  seemed  full 
of  screaming  furies.  Then  O’Neil  noticed 
bits  of  driftwood  racing  in  upon  the  billows, 
and  he  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  loud  cry. 

“It’s  breaking  up!”  he  shouted.  “It’s 
breaking  up!” 

Eliza  lifted  herself  and  clung  to  him,  but 
she  could  see  nothing  except  a  misty  confu¬ 
sion.  In  a  few  moments  the  flotsam  came 
thicker.  Splintered  piling,  huge,  square- 
hewn  timbers  with  fragments  of  twisted  iron 
or  broken  bolts  floated  into  sight.  A  confu¬ 
sion  of  wreckage  began  to  clutter  the  shore, 
and  into  it  the  sea  churned. 

The  spindrift  tore  asunder  at  length, 
and  the  watchers  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of 
the  tumbling  ocean.  .  .  .  The  breakwater 
w'as  gone.  Over  the  place  where  it  had  stood 
the  billows  raced  unhindered. 
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“Poor  Trevor!”  said  O’Neil.  “Poor  Tre¬ 
vor!  He  did  his  best,  but  he  didn’t  know.” 
He  looked  down  to  find  Eliza  crying. 
“What’s  this?  I’ve  kept  you  here  too 
long!” 

“No,  no!  I’m  just  glad — so  glad.  Don’t 
you  understand?” 

“I’ll  take  you  back.  I  must  get  ready  to 

“Leave?  WTiere - ” 

“For  New  York!  I’ve  made  my  fight  and 
I’ve  won.”  His  eyes  kindled  feverishly. 
“I’ve  won  in  spite  of  them  all.  I  hold  the 
key  to  a  kingdom.  It’s  mine — mine!  I 
hold  the  gateway  to  an  empire,  and  those 
who  pass  through  must  pay.”  The  girl  had 
never  seen  such  fierce  triumph  in  a  face. 
“I  saw  it  in  a  dream,  only  it  was  more  than 
a  dream.”  The  wind  snatched  O’Neil’s 
words  from  his  lips,  but  he  ran  on:  “I  saw  a 
deserted  fishing-village  become  a  thrixing 
city.  I  saw  the  glaciers  jjart  to  let  pass  a 
great  traffic  in  men  and  merchandise.  I 
heard  the  mountain  passes  echo  to  steam 
whistles  and  the  whir  of  flying  wheels.  .  . 
They  called  me  a  fool,  and  it  took  the  sea 
and  the  hurricane  to  show  them  I  was 
right.”  He  paused,  ashamed  of  his  out¬ 
burst,  and,  taking  the  girl’s  hand  in  his, 
went  stumbling  ahead  of  the  storm. 

Their  limbs  were  cramped,  their  teeth 
chattered,  they  wallowed  through  mire,  and 
more  than  once  they  fell.  Nearing  Trevor’s 
house,  they  saw  what  the  storm  had  done. 
Kyak  was  nearly  razed.  Roofs  had  been 
ripped  off,  chimneys  were  down,  glass  was 
out.  None  but  the  most  substantial  log 
cabins  had  withstood  the  assault,  and  men 
were  busied  in  various  quarters  trying  to 
repair  the  damage. 

They  found  Natalie  beside  herself  with 
anxiety  for  their  safety,  and  an  hour  later 
Trevor  came  in,  soaked  to  the  skin.  He 
was  very  tired,  and  his  face  was  haggard. 

“Well!  She  went  out!”  he  said.  “I  saw 
a  million  dollars  swallowed  up  in  that  sea.” 

They  tried  to  comfort  him,  but  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  his  work  had  left  him  dazed.  “God! 
I  didn’t  think  it  could  blow  like  this — and  it 
isn’t  over  yet.  The  town  is  flat.” 

“I’m  sorry!  You  understand  I  s>Tnpa- 
thize?”  said  Murray;  and  the  engineer 
nodded. 

“You  told  me  it  blew  here,  and  I  thought 
I  knew  what  you  meant,  but  I  didn’t. 
Nothing  could  withstand  those  rollers.” 

“Nothing.” 


“You’ll  go  east  and  see  our  people,  I  sup>- 
p>ose?” 

“At  once.” 

“Tell  them  what  you  saw.  They’ll  never 
understand  from  my  reports.  They’re 
good  peoi)le!  If  there’s  anything  I  can 
do - ” 

O’Neil  took  his  hand  warmly. 

Two  days  later  Murray  bade  the  girls 
good-by,  and  left,  traveling  light.  They 
remained  in  Kyak  so  that  Eliza  might  com¬ 
plete  her  investigations. 

Of  all  those  w'ho  suffered  by  the  storm 
Curtis  Gordon  took  his  misfortune  hardest. 
This  had  been  a  black  season  for  him,  in¬ 
deed.  Beginning  with  O’Neil’s  rivalry, 
everything  had  gone  against  him.  He  had 
dropjjed  his  coal  interests  at  Kyak  in  favor 
of  the  copp>er  mine,  because  they  failed  to 
yield  quick  profits.  Then  he  had  learned 
that  the  mine  was  valueless,  and  he  knew 
that  it  could  not  serve  him  much  longer  as  a 
means  of  raising  funds.  Still,  he  trusted 
that  by  taking  a  vigorous  part  in  the  railway 
struggle  he  would  be  able  either  to  recoup 
his  fortunes  or,  at  least,  to  effect  a  compro¬ 
mise,  in  the  shadow  of  which  his  fiasco  at 
Hope  w’ould  be  forgotten. 

As  yet  the  truth  about  Hope  Consolidated 
was  not  generally  known  to  his  stockhold¬ 
ers,  but  a  certain  restlessness  among  them 
had  become  troublesome.  The  stream  of 
money  had  diminished  alarmingly,  and  it 
was  largely  because  of  this  that  he  had 
bought  the  McDermott  right-of-way  and 
moved  to  Kyak.  And  now,  just  as  he  had 
his  affairs  in  shape  for  another  and  a  greater 
campaign  of  stock-flotation,  the  storm  had 
come  to  ruin  him. 

The  bitterest  element  in  his  defeat  was 
the  realization  that  O’Neil,  who  had  bested 
him  at  every  turn,  was  destined  to  profit  by 
the  very  blow  that  crushed  him.  Defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Copper  Trust  he  would 
have  accepted  with  a  fairly  good  grace;  but 
the  mere  thought  that  Murray  O’Neil  had 
gained  the  upper  hand  was  intolerable.  It 
was  in  keeping  with  Gordon’s  character 
that,  instead  of  blaming  his  own  judgment, 
he  became  furiously  angrx’  at  the  trust  for 
the  mistake  of  its  engineers,  and  held  them 
responsible  for  his  desi)erate  situation. 

That  it  was  truly  desjierate  he  very  soon 
realized,  since  disaster  to  his  railway  proj¬ 
ect  meant  that  his  stockholders  would  be 
around  his  ears  like  a  swarm  of  hornets,  and 
once  they  understood  the  true  state  of 
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affairs  at  Hope,  the  complete  collapse  of 
his  fortunes  would  surely  follow. 

During  the  days  succeeding  the  storm  he 
scarcely  knew  where  to  turn,  so  harassed 
was  he;  yet  he  never  for  a  moment  wavered 
in  his  resolve  to  make  O’Neil  pay  for  his 
interference  and  to  exact  a  reckoning  from 
Gloria  Gerard, 

Natalie’s  presence  in  Kyak  confirmed 
his  belief  that  O’Neil  was  interested  in  her, 
and  he  began  to  plan  a  stroke  by  which  he 
could  take  revenge  upon  all  three.  It  did 
not  promise  in  any  way  to  help  him  out  of 
his  financial  straits,  but  at  least  it  would 
give  him  a  certain  satisfaction. 

He  sent  word  to  the  girl  that  he  would 
like  to  see  her. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

NATALIE  GAINS  A  FATHER 

Gordon  found  his  former  ward  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  her  recent  life.  She  was  brown, 
vigorous,  healthy;  her  physical  charms 
quickened  his  pulses. 

“You  must  have  a  very  good  reason  for 
coming  to  see  me,”  she  began.  “I  don’t 
flatter  myself  that  it  was  from  affection.” 

“There  you  wrong  me,”  he  assured  her, 
with  the  warm  earnestness  he  so  easily  as¬ 
sumed.  “I  have  alw’ays  regarded  you  as 
a  daughter.” 

“I  have  no  faith  in  you.” 

“Exactly,  and  the  knowledge  distresses 
me.  You  and  Gloria  were  a  large  part  of 
my  life;  I  can’t  bear  to  lose  you.  I  hop>e 
—and  I  believe — that  her  regard  for  me  has 
changed  no  more  than  mine  for  her.  It 
remains  for  me  to  regain  yours.  I’m  ready 
to  marry  your  mother.” 

“When?” 

“At  once.  You  shall  plead  my  cause  for 
me.  You  shall  add  your  voice  to  mine - ’  ’ 

“That  isn’t  necessary.  You  know  mother 
is  only  waiting  for  you.  It  means  so  much 
to  her  that  she  couldn’t  refuse.*’ 

“Doesn’t  it  mean  anything  to  you?” 

Natalie  nodded.  “It  means  more  to  me 
than  to — any  one  else,  perhaps.  I  have 
been  carrying  a  great  burden,  almost  more 
than  I  can  bear.  Sometimes  I’ve  wished  I 
were  a  man — for  just  long  enough  to  make 
you  pay.  Oh,  no,”  she  continued  as  he 
started  to  protest,  “don’t  let  us  begin  this 
new  life  with  any  false  conceptions.  You 
may  as  well  know  that  I  shall  always  hate 


you.  We  will  see  very  little  of  each  other.” 

“Nonsense!  I  can’t  let  you  feel  like 
that.  I  sha’n’t  rest  until  I  win  back  your 
love  and  confidence.” 

She  eyed  him  searchingly  for  a  moment, 
then  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but  closed 
them. 

“Well,”  he  prompted  her.  “Let  us  be 
frank  with  each  other.” 

“I’m  merely  wondering  how  greatly  your 
decision  has  been  influenced  by  the  storm 
and  the  fight  at  the  railroad  crossing.  I 
understand  how  you  feel  toward  Mr.  O’Neil, 
and  I  know  that  he  means  to  crush  you.” 

“Oh !”  Gordon’s  face  lighted. 

“Yes.  He  has  never  said  so,  but  I  can 
feel  it.  I  wonder  if  you  have  snatched  us 
up  in  your  extremity  as  a  defense.” 

“Ridiculous!  Your  suspicions  are  insult¬ 
ing.  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  for 
he  is  broken,  his  credit  is  gone,  he  is  in  des¬ 
perate  straits.” 

“Are  you  in  any  better  condition?  How 
long  can  you  fool  your  people  with  that 
pretense  of  a  mine?” 

Gordon  flushed,  but  affected  scorn.  “So! 
Have  you  and  Gloria  begun  to  balance  my 
wealth  against  my  love?  If  so - ” 

“You  know  she  would  many’  you  if  you 
were  penniless.” 

“I  hope  so — and,  indeed,  I  can’t  believe 
her  mercenary.  Well,  I  shall  say  good-by 
to  Kyak  without  idle  regret,  and  we  three 
shall  return  to  Hope,  where  I  can  attack  my 
problems  with  fresh  courage.  I  can  well 
afford  my  loss  here  if  by  doing  so  I  gain 
the  woman  of  my  desires.” 

.  “You  want  me  to  go  with  you?” 

“Of  course.  You  can’t  stay  in  Omar, 
knowing  what  you  do  about  O’Neil.  Re¬ 
member  I  shall  be  in  the  position  of  a  father 
to  you.” 

“Very  well.  It  is  the  least  I  can  do.  Miss 
Appleton  and  I  are  returning  to  Omar  in  a 
few  days.  Will  you  go  with  us?” 

“I  shall  be  delighted,  my  dear.”  He 
smiled  upon  her  in  his  most  fatherly  fashion, 
but  she  was  far  from  feeling  the  assurance 
he  meant  to  convey. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

HOW’  THE  PRINCE  BECAME  A  MAN 

The  eighteen-hour  train  from  Chicago 
bore  Murray  O’Neil  into  New’  York  on 
time,  and  he  hastened  directly  to  the 
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Holland  House,  where  the  clerk  greeted  him 
as  if  he  had  run  in  from  Yonkers  instead 
of  from  the  wilderness  of  the  far  Northwest. 
His  arrival  was  always  the  forerunner  of 
great  prosperity  for  the  bell-boys,  and  there 
was  the  customary  struggle  for  his  baggage. 

An  hour  later,  having  bathed  and  changed 
his  linen,  he  was  whizzing  toward  lower 
Broadway,  with  the  roar  of  the  subway  in 
his  ears.  New  York  looked  very  good  to 
O’Neil,  for  this  time  he  came  not  as  a  sup¬ 
pliant  but  as  a  conqueror,  and  a  deep  con¬ 
tentment  rested  in  his  heart.  He  held  the 
winning  card,  and  he  looked  out  upon  the 
world  through  eyes  which  were  strained  and 
weary  but  complacent. 

Mr.  Herman  Heidlemann  was  expecting 
him.  “You  have  the  most  confident  way  of 
arranging  appointments  from  the  other  side 
of  the  world,”  he  began,  as  O’Neil  entered 
his  office.  “Steamships  and  railroads  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  your  obedient  servants.” 

“Not  always.  I  find  railroads  very  troub¬ 
lesome,  at  times.” 

“Well,  you’re  on  time  to  the  minute,” 
said  Heidlemann.  “Now  tell  me  about 
Kyak.  Trevor  cables  that  you  were  there 
during  the  storm  which  ruined  us.”  The 
head  of  the  copper  syndicate  did  not  look 
like  a  man  facing  ruin;  in  fact,  he  seemed 
more  curious  to  hear  of  the  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  of  that  hurricane  than  of  its  effect 
upon  his  fortunes. 

“Kyak  was  a  great  mistake,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted  when  O’NeU  had  given  him  the  par¬ 
ticulars  he  asked  for.  “We’re  all  agreed  on 
that  point.  Some  of  our  associates  feel  that 
the  whole  .Alaskan  enterprise  has  been  a 
mistake — mines  and  all.” 

“Your  mines  are  as  good  as  they  ever 
were,  but  Kyak  is  a  long  way  from  Wall 
Street,  and  you  relied  too  much  upon  other 
people’s  judgment.” 

“We  have  to  rely  upon  our  experts.” 

“Of  course.  But  that  country  must  have 
a  railroad.” 

“Must?”  Heidlemann  lifted  his  brows. 
“It  has  done  very  well  without  one,  so  far. 
Our  friends  call  us  crazy  for  trying  to  build 
one,  and  our  enemies  call  us  thieves.” 

“You  can’t  afford  to  give  up.” 

“No.  There’s  an  element  of  pride  in  the 
matter,  and  I  really  believe  the  country 
does  need  transportation.” 

“You  can’t  understand  how  badly  it 
needs  it.” 

“Yet  it’s  a  heavy  load  to  carry,”  said 


Heidlemann  with  conviction,  “for  a  road 
will  lose  money  for  many  years.  We  were 
willing  to  wait  until  the  agriculture  and  the 
mining  developed,  even  though  the  profit 
came  only  to  our  children;  but — we  have 
been  misunderstood,  abused  by  the  press 
and  the  public.  Even  Congress  is  down  on 
us.  However,  I  supjwse  you  came  to  tell 
me  once  more  that  Omar  is  the  gateway  and 
that  we  need  it.” 

O’Neil  smiled.  “That’s  hardly  neces¬ 
sary,  now,  is  it?  I  own  every  inch  of  water¬ 
front  at  that  point  and  there’s  no  other 
harbor.  My  track  w’ill  be  laid  to  the  gla¬ 
ciers  by  the  time  snow  flies.” 

“Trevor  reports  that  a  bridge  is  possible, 
although  exp)ensive.” 

“It  will  cost  two  million  dollars.” 

“I  don’t  see  how'  it  can  be  built  to  with¬ 
stand  the  ice.” 

“I’ll  guarantee  to  build  it  so  it  will  hold.” 

“What  is  your  proposition?”  asked  Hei¬ 
dlemann. 

“I’ll  sell  the  S.  R.  &  N.  for  five  million 
dollars  and  contract  to  complete  the  road 
within  two  years  on  a  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission.” 

“It  has  cost  you  about  three  million 
dollars,  I  believe.  That  would  leave  you  a 
handsome  profit.” 

“One  million  for  me,  one  million  for  my 
associates.” 

“What  will  the  remaining  hundred  miles 
cost?” 

“About  ten  millions.  That  will  give  me 
another  million  profit  as  contractor.  My 
force  and  equipment  are  on  the  ground.  I 
can  save  you  money  and  a  year’s  time.” 

Mr.  Heidlemann  drummed  upon  the  top 
of  his  desk  for  a  moment. 

“You’re  a  high-priced  man,  O’Neil,”  he 
said  finally. 

“You’ve  had  experience  with  the  other 
kind.” 

“Counting  the  money  we’ve  already  sunk, 
the  road  would  stand  us  about  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  completed.” 

“It  will  cost  thirty  to  build  from  Cortez, 
and  take  two  years  longer.” 

Mr.  Heidlemann  seemed  to  consider  this 
for  a  moment.  “We’ve  had  this  matter  be¬ 
fore  us  almost  constantly,  since  the  report 
of  the  storm,”  he  said  at  length,  “and  after 
deliberation  our  directors  have  voted  to  do 
nothing  just  yet.” 

O’Neil  opened  his  eyes  in  amazement.  “I 
don’t  understand.” 
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“It’s  this  way.  Our  engineers  first  recom¬ 
mended  Cortez  as  a  starting-point,  and  we 
sp>ent  a  fortune  there.  Then  you  attacked 
the  other  route  and  we  sent  Trevor  up  to 
find  if  you  were  right  and  we  were  wTong. 
He  recommended  the  Salmon  River  Valley 
and  told  us  he  could  build  a  breakwater  at 
Kyak.  You  know  the  result.  We  relied 
upon  him,  for  he  seemed  to  be  the  best  man 
in  the  country,  but  as  a  matter  of  precau¬ 
tion  we  later  sent  other  engineers.  Their 
reports  came  in  not  three  months  ago,  and 
while  all  seemed  confident  that  the  break¬ 
water  could  be  built,  none  of  them  was  cer¬ 
tain  about  the  bridge.  One,  in  fact,  con¬ 
demned  it  absolutely.  Now,  on  the  heels  of 
their  statements,  comes  the  news  that  the 
verj’  work  they  united  in  declaring  feasible 
has  been  undone.  Naturally  we  don’t  know 
where  we  are  or  whom  to  believe.” 

“They  simply  didn’t  know  the  conditions 
at  Kyak,”  argued  O’Neil,  “and  they  evi¬ 
dently  haven’t  studied  the  bridge  as  I  have. 
But  you’ll  have  to  go  at  that  breakwater 
again,  or  build  in  from  Cortez,  or  give  up.” 

“No,  we  have  decided  to  mark  time  until 
that  crossing  is  proved  feasible.  Under¬ 
stand,  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.” 

“If  I  build  that  bridge,  you  may  find  it 
more  difficult  to  buy  me  out,”  said  O’Neil 
quietly. 

“We’ll  have  to  take  our  medicine,”  Mr. 
Heidlemann  replied,  without  heat.  “We 
can’t  afford  another  mistake.” 

“This  is  definite?” 

“Oh,  absolutely!  We’re  going  slow  for  a 
time.” 

A  blow  in  the  face  could  not  have  affected 
O’Neil  more  disagreeably  than  this  state¬ 
ment.  Fortune  had  seemed  within  his 
grasp  when  he  entered  the  room;  now  ruin 
was  more  imminent  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  The  ground  seemed  to  be  slipping 
from  beneath  his  feet;  he  discovered  that  he 
was  dizzy.  He  felt  himself  utterly  incapable 
of  raising  the  two  million  dollars  necessary 
to  carrj’  his  road  to  a  point  where  the  trust 
would  consider  a  purchase;  yet  to  fail  meant 
the  loss  of  all  he  had  put  in. 

“Hasn’t  this  public  clamor  had  something 
to  do  with  your  determination?”  he  asked. 

great  deal.  We  had  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  when  we  started — we  still  have — but 
it’s  time  to  let  the  general  sentiment  cool. 
We  thought  we  were  doing  a  fine  thing  for 
the  country  in  opening  Alaska,  but  it  seems 


we’re  regarded  as  thieves  and  grafters.  One 
gets  tired  of  abuse,  after  a  while.” 

“Will  you  take  an  option  on  the  S.  R. 
&  N.  conditional  upon  the  building  of  the 
bridge?” 

“We  couldn’t  very  well  do  that.  Remem¬ 
ber  you  are  our  rival.”  Heidlemann  smiled 
his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  rivalry 
was  friendly.  “To  do  so  would  fan  excite¬ 
ment  at  Washington  to  a  white  heat.  We’d 
then  be  in  the  position  they  now  accuse  us 
of  occupying,  and  that  would  have  a  serious 
bearing  upon  the  coal  situation.  No,  we 
can’t  help  you,  O’Neil,  but  rest  assured  we 
won’t  do  anything  to  hinder  you.  You 
have  treated  us  fairly — we  will  reciprocate. 
Once  you  have  built  your  bridge,  we  can 
discuss  a  purchase  and  the  abandonment  of 
our  original  enterprise,  but  meanwhile  we 
must  proceed  cautiously.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  us  all.” 

Especially  for  me.” 

“You  need  money  badly,  don’t  you?” 

“I’m  worse  than  broke,”  O’Neil  admitted. 

Although  he  felt  that  further  effort  was 
useless,  he  continued  to  argue  the  matter 
from  various  angles,  hoping  against  hope 
to  sway  Heidlemann’s  decision.  But  he 
gave  up  at  last.  Out  in  the  marble  hall 
which  led  to  the  elevators  he  discovered 
that  all  his  vigor  of  an  hour  ago  had  passed. 
The  spring  was  out  of  his  limbs;  he  walked 
slowly,  like  an  old  man.  A  glimpse  of  his 
image  in  the  mirrors  of  the  car  as  he  shot 
downward  showed  him  a  face  grave  and 
haggard.  The  crowds  jostled  him,  but  he 
was  hardly  conscious  of  them.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  that  his  hardest  fight  was  yet  to  come 
filled  him  with  sickening  apprehension.  He 
was  like  a  runner  who  toes  the  mark  for  a 
final  heat,  knowing  himself  to  be  upon  the 
verge  of  collapse. 

The  magnitude  of  the  deal  narrowed  his 
field  of  operations  alarmingly,  and  he  had 
already  learned  what  a  serious  effect  upon 
capital  the  agitation  about  Alaska  had  pro¬ 
duced.  More  than  once  he  had  found  men 
who  were  willing  to  invest  but  feared  the 
effect  of  public  sentiment.  Popular  maga¬ 
zines,  newspap)ers  like  the  Reviciv  and  wri¬ 
ters  like  Eliza  Appleton,  had  been  largely  to 
blame  for  the  wrong.  They  had  misunder¬ 
stood  the  problem  and  misinterpreted  the 
spirit  of  commercial  progress.  But,  strange¬ 
ly  enough,  he  felt  no  bitterness  at  thought  of 
Eliza.  On  the  contrary,  his  heart  softened 
in  a  sort  of  friendly  yearning  for  her 
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company.  He  would  have  liked  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  her. 

Looking  at  the  situation  squarely,  he 
realized  that  he  must  face  a  crash  or  raise 
two  million  dollars  within  the  next  month. 
That  meant  seventy  thousand  dollars  a  day. 
It  was  a  man’s-siz^  task. 

CHAPTER  XXHI 

HOW  THE  BtAN  BECABIE  A  PRINCE  AGAIN 

O’Neil  had  the  faculty  of  sleeping  well, 
in  spite  of  the  most  tormenting  worries. 
He  arose  on  the  morning  after  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Heidlemann,  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  the  struggle  with  all  his  normal  energy 
and  confidence.  But  the  day  brought  him 
only  discouragement.  He  had  a  large  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  the  mention  of  his  name  in 
quarters  where  he  was  not  personally  known 
gained  him  respectful  attention;  but  he 
found  himself  working  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Copper  Trust,  and  its  silent  influence  over¬ 
came  his  strongest  arguments. 

One  banker  expressed  the  general  atti¬ 
tude  by  saying:  “If  the  Heidlemanns  were 
not  in  the  field  we  might  help  you,  but 
it  would  be  financial  suicide  to  oppose 
them.” 

“There’s  no  opposition  about  it,”  Murray 
assured  him.  “If  I  build  that  bridge, 
they’ll  buy  me  out.” 

At  this,  his  hearer  very  naturally  wished 
to  know  why,  if  the  bridge  were  indeed  feasi¬ 
ble,  the  Heidlemanns  delayed  action,  and 
O’Neil  had  to  fall  back  upon  a  recital  of  the 
facts,  realizing  perfectly  that  they  failed 
to  carry  conviction. 

No  one,  it  seemed,  cared  to  risk  even  a 
semblance  of  rivalry  with  that  monstrous 
aggregation  of  capital,  for  the  interlacing 
of  financial  interests  was  amazingly  intri¬ 
cate,  and  financiers  were  fearful  of  the  least 
misstep.  Everyw’here  O’Neil  encountered 
the  same  disheartening  timidity. 

Days  passed  in  fruitless  endeavors;  eve- 
nmgs  found  O’Neil  in  his  comer  of  the  Hol¬ 
land  House,  racking  his  brain  for  some  way 
out  of  his  p)erplexities.  Usually  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  friends,  for  he  continued  to 
entertain  in  the  lavish  fashion  for  which  he 
had  gained  a  reputation;  but  sometimes  he 
was  alone,  and  then  his  solitude  became 
more  oppressive  than  it  had  ever  been  even 
in  the  farthest  w’astes  of  the  Northland. 

A  week,  two  weeks,  went  by.  He  was 
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in  constant  cable  communication  with 
Omar,  but  not  even  the  faithful  Doctor 
Gray  knew  the  dire  straits  in  which  his 
chief  was  struggling.  Work  on  the  S. 
R.  &  N.  was  going  forward  as  usual.  The 
organization  was  running  at  its  highest 
eflSciency;  rails  w’ere  being  laid;  gangs  of 
rock  workers  were  preparing  the  grade  be¬ 
yond  the  glaciers.  Yet  every  day  that 
passed,  every  pay-check  drawn,  brought 
ruin  closer.  Nevertheless  O’Neil  continued 
to  joke  and  chat  with  the  men  who  came  to 
his  table  in  the  cafe — and  kept  his  business 
appointments  with  his  customary  cheerful¬ 
ness. 

One  evening  as  he  ran  through  his  mail 
he  found  a  letter  in  a  woman’s  handwriting, 
and,  glancing  at  the  signature,  started.  It 
was  signed  “Gloria  Gordon.”  Briefly  it 
informed  him  that  she  had  married  Gor¬ 
don  and  that  Natalie  had  returned  with  her 
to  Hope.  Gloria  thanked  him  perfunctorily 
for  his  many  kindnesses,  but  she  neither 
expressed  nor  implied  an  invitation  for  him 
to  visit  them.  He  smiled  a  little  grimly — 
already  her  loyalty  had  veered  to  Gordon’s 
side,  and  Natalie  no  doubt  shared  her  feel¬ 
ing. 

Well,  it  was  but  natural,  perhaps.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to 
sacrifice  their  desires,  and  what  they  now 
seemed  to  consider  their  interests,  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  quarrel  they  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  understand.  He  could  not  help  feeling 
hurt  that  the  women  should  so  readily 
exchange  his  friendship  for  the  protection 
of  his  bitterest  enemy,  but — they  were 
helpless  and  he  had  helped  them;  let  it 
rest  at  that.  He  was  really  troubled,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  had  been  so  easily  deceived. 
If  they  had  only  waited!  If  he  had  only 
been  able  to  advise  them!  For  Gordon’s 
intention  was  plain. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  reflections  by  a 
stranger,  whom  he  found  standing  beside 
his  table  and  looking  down  at  him  with 
wavering  eye. 

“Misser  O’Neil,  ain’t  it?”  the  fellow  in¬ 
quired.  “Sure!  Thought  I  knew  you. 
I’m  Bulker,  of  the  old  North  Pass.  Re¬ 
member  me?” 

Mr.  Bulker  showed  evidences  of  a  pro¬ 
tracted  spree,  not  only  in  his  speech  but 
in  the  trembling  hand  which  he  extended. 
His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his  good¬ 
nature  face  was  purple. 

O’Neil  greeted  him  pleasantly;  and,  con- 
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sidering  himself  enthusiastically  welcomed, 
the  newcomer  sat  down  suddenly,  as  if 
some  one  had  tripp>ed  him. 

“Been  washing  you  for  ten  minutes.” 

“Washing  me?” 

“No!  Washing  you.  Couldn’t  make  you 
out  —  eyesight’s  getting  bad.  Too  many 
bright  lights  in  this  town.  Ha!  Joke! 
Let’s  have  a  gill.” 

“Thank  you,  no.” 

“Must  have  a  little  dram  for  old  time’s 
sake.  You’re  the  only  one  of  the  North 
Pass  crowd  I’ll  drink  with.”  Mr.  Bulker 
gestured  comprehensively  at  a  group  of 
waiters,  and  Murray  yielded.  “You  were  my 
friend,  O’Neil;  you  always  treated  me 
right.” 

“What  are  you  doing  now?”  asked  O’Neil, 
with  the  interest  he  could  not  refuse  to 
any  one  who  had  ever  worked  with  him. 
He  remembered  the  fellow  perfectly.  He 
had  come  on  from  the  East  as  auditor  and 
had  appeared  to  be  capable,  although  some¬ 
what  given  to  drink. 

“I’m  a  broker.  Wall  Street’s  my  habitat. 
They  fired  me  from  the  North  Pass.  Wha’d 
you  know  about  that?  Fired  me  for  drink¬ 
ing!  Greatest  injustice  I  ever  heard  of, 
but  I  hit  running,  like  a  turkey.  That 
wasn’t  the  reason  they  let  me  go,  though. 
Not  on  your  life!”  He  wdnk^  portent¬ 
ously,  and,  strangely  enough,  his  eyelid 
failed  to  resume  its  normal  position.  It 
continued  to  droop,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  waggish  leer.  “I  knew  too  mush! 
Isn’t  healthy  to  know  too  mush,  is  it?” 

“I’ve  never  had  a  chance  to  find  out,” 
smiled  Murray. 

“Oh,  don’t  be  an  inginue;  you  sav\’ied 
more  than  anybody  on  the  job.  I’ll  ad¬ 
mit  I  took  a  nip  now  and  then,  but  I  never 
got  pickled.  Say!  Who  d’you  s’pose  I 
saw  to-day?  Old  man  Illis!” 

O’Neil  became  suddenly  intent.  He  had 
been  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  Poultney 
Illis  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  but  his 
cables  to  London  had  brought  no  response. 
“When  did  he  arrive?” 

“Just  lately.  He’s  a  game  old  rooster, 
ain’t  he?  Gee!  He’s  sore!” 

“Sore  about  what?” 

Bulker  winked  again,  with  the  same  lack 
of  muscular  control.  “About  that  North 
Pass  deal,  of  course.  He  was  blackmailed 
out  of  a  cold  million.  The  agreement’s 


about  up  now,  and  I  figure  he’s  over  here  to 
renew  it.” 

“You’re  talking  Greek,”  said  O’Neil, 
but  his  eagerness  was  manifest. 

“I  s’posed  you  knew:  The  North  Pass  has 
been  paying  blackmail  to  the  Yukon  steam¬ 
boat  companies  for  three  years.  When  you 
built  the  line  it  practically  put  ’em  out  of 
the  Dawson  market.  Understand?” 

“Of  course.” 

Now  that  Mr.  Bulker’s  mind  was  run¬ 
ning  along  well-worn  grooves,  his  intoxi¬ 
cation  became  less  apparent.  “Those  Fris¬ 
co  steamboat  men  got  together  and  started 
a  rate  war  against  the  railroad;  they  hauled 
freight  to  Dawson  by  way  of  St.  Michael’s 
at  a  loss.  Of  course  Illis  and  his  crowd 
had  to  meet  competition,  and  it  nearly 
broke  ’em  the  first  two  seasons.  Gee! 
They  were  the  mad  ones!  Finally  they 
fixed  up  an  agreement — had  to  or  go  bust— 
and  of  course  the  ‘Native  Sons’  put  it  over 
our  English  cousins.  They  agreed  to  re¬ 
store  the  old  rate,  and  each  side  promised 
to  pay  the  other  a  royalty  of  ten  dollars  a 
ton  on  all  the  freight  it  hauled  to  Dawson 
and  up>-river  points. 

“You  can  guess  the  result,  can’t  you?  The 
steamboat  companies  let  Illis  haul  all  the 
freight  and  sat  back  on  their  haunches  and 
took  their  profit.  For  every  ton  he  hauled 
he  slipped  ’em  ten  round  American  dollars, 
stamp)^  with  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 
Oh,  it  was  soft!  When  they  had  him  fairly 
tied  up,  they  dry-docked  their  steamboats, 
to  save  wear  and  tear.  He  paid  ’em  a 
thousand  dollars  a  day  for  three  years. 
If  that  ain’t  blackmail,  it’s  a  first  cousin 
to  it  by  marriage.” 

“Didn’t  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  get  wise?” 

“Certainly  not.  It  looks  wuse,  but  it 
never  gets  wise.  Oh!  Believe  me,  Poult¬ 
ney  Illis  is  hopping  mad.  I  s’p>ose  he’s  over 
here  now  to  renew  the  arrangement  for 
another  three  years  on  behalf  of  his  stock¬ 
holders.”  Bulker  sat  back  and  stared  as 
through  a  mist  at  his  companion,  enjoying 
the  effect  of  his  disclosure. 

O’Neil  was  indeed  impressed — more  deep¬ 
ly  than  his  informant  dreamed.  Out  of  the 
lips  of  a  drunken  man  had  come  a  hint  which 
set  his  ner\’es  to  tingling.  A  plan  was  al¬ 
ready  leaping  in  his  brain  whereby  he  might 
save  the  S.  R.  &  N. 


The  next  instalment  of  “The  Iron  Trail”  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 
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YES.  WALL  STREET  HAS  REFORMED 

('Please  don't  lavgh  so  lov’d) 


will  reform  themselves.  The  younger  and 
more  untrained  are  yelling  that  if  worst 
comes  to  worst,  let  the  state  of  New  York 
do  the  controlling  and  regulating,  w^hile 
sotto-voce-ing:  “When  it  blows  over,  a  few 
hundred  thousand  judiciously  planted  w'ill 
induce  a  Tammanyized  legislature  to  repeal 
these  laws  and  give  us  back  our  freedom.” 

“If  you  put  us  under  state  control,”  says 
the  Stock  E.xchange,  “the  governing  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  no  authority  to  punish  its 
members.” 

What  has  the  Stock  Exchange  done  in 
the  w'ay  of  uncrooking  its  crookedness  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years?  In  that  time 
there  have  been  scores  of  notorious  crimes 
against  the  public  committed  by  members 
on  the  floor  of  both  the  New  York  and 


SHE  other  day  I  saw  a  vaudeville 
sketch  entitled  “  My  lip  is 
cracked;  don’t  make  me  laugh.” 
-^t  every  turn  and  twist  the  lead¬ 
ing  character  found  himself  confronted  with 
a  pedler  of  easy-money  schemes,  and  each 
pedler’s  stock-in-trade  was  the  solemn  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  “facts”  of  his  scheme.  The 
plot  was  the  stopping  of  each  “fact”  pedler 
b  the  middle  of  his  tale  wdth: 

“My  lip  is  cracked;  don’t  make  me 
laugh.” 

If  the  Stock  Exchange  press-agents  for 
the  present  system  of  stock-gambling  con- 
tmue  solemnly  to  shriek  their  “facts,”  I 
shall  have  to  point  to  my  cracked  lip. 

The  old  and  conservative  Stock  Exchange 
members  are  frantically  shrieking  that  they 
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Boston  Exchanges,  and  never  in  a  single  case 
have  their  perpetrators  been  sent  to  prison 
through  the  act  of  either  Exchange,  except 
after  they  have  been  milked  dry  by  their 
fellow  members. 

“BUCK"  BUCHANAN— METEOR 

A  young  Washington  telegrapher,  “Buck” 
Buchanan,  came  to  New  York  and  hired  out 
to  one  of  the  old  Stock  Exchange  houses. 
His  stock  in  trade  was:  “I  have  personal 
acquaintance  with  all  the  expert  telegraphers 
throughout  the  countr>'.  We  will  hire  the 
best  of  them.  They  will  act  as  managers  of 
roping-in  branch  offices  which  we  will  es¬ 
tablish  in  town  and  city  all  over  the  coun- 
try.  We  will  string  lightning-quick  private 
wires  to  each  of  these  branch  oflSces,  and 
we  will  let  it  be  known  that  the  customers 
who  play  the  game  through  us  will  receive 
quicker  information  of  market  changes 
than  through  any  other  house.” 

The  success  of  “Buck”  Buchanan  was 
phenomenal.  Branch  after  branch  office 
was  op)ened  under  his  supersdsion. 

All  Wall  Street  was  familiar  with  his 
methods  and  success.  So  vast  became  the 
business  that  the  young  telegrapher  left  this 
house  and  organiz^  the  firm  of  A.  O.  Brown 
&  Co.  It  became  the  greatest  wire  house  in 
the  world.  Its  branch  offices  were  eveiy- 
where.  The  expense  of  running  them  w’as 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The 
volume  of  business  they  sent  into  the  Ex¬ 
change  W’as  tremendous. 

The  capital  of  this  house  was,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  a  shoe-string,  and  Wall 
Street  knew  it.  The  millions  of  cash  which 
it  handled  belonged  to  the  army  of  stock 
gamblers  and  investors  roped  in  through  its 
branch  offices. 

The  personal  extravagance  of  the  mush¬ 
room-throned  partners  of  A.  O.  Brown 
&  Co.  put  to  blush  that  of  European 
monarchs.  Automobiles,  horses,  yachts, 
and  palaces  were  to  them  as  confetti. 
But  never  a  warning  from  the  governing 
committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  con¬ 
trol,  regulate,  or  curb  the  mad  career  of  the 
mad  telegrapher  and  his  mad  associates. 
WTiy?  Because  they  distributed  their  roped- 
in  dollars,  in  the  form  of  commissions, 
among  the  most  influential  Stock  Exchange 
houses. 

One  Saturday — one  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  dull,  uneventful  day — the 


storm  burst — burst  in  a  wild  deluge.  No  one 
had  ever  before,  and  no  one  has  ever  since, 
seen  its  like.  From  the  opening  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  at  ten  until  its  closing  at  noon,  there 
was  one  mad  whirl  of  buying  and  selling. 
Apparently  half  the  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  had  orders  to  buy  all  the  stock  in 
existence,  while  the  other  half  had  orders  to 
sell  what  was  wanted.  No  one,  not  even  the 
most  experienced  manipulator,  could  make 
head  or  tail  of  what  was  taking  place. 

The  ticker  cascaded  stock-name  hiero- 
gh-phics  and  chasing  figures  in  a  vain  ef¬ 
fort  to  empty  itself  before  its.  noon  closing 
hour,  and  the  tape  tied  itself  in  knots  and 
tangles  in  its  rush  to  record  the  outpouring 
prices  of  hundreds,  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  shares — railroads,  mines,  in¬ 
dustrials.  Yet  the  price  went  neither  up 
nor  down.  It  seemed  as  if  a  crazy  man 
had  deliberately  laid  out  to  buy  and  sell 
from  and  to  himself  the  greatest  number  of 
shares  of  stock  possible  in  two  hours,  and 
had  employed  the  entire  Exchange  to  assist. 

Every  one  from  the  board-tending  boj’s 
in  the  brokerage  houses  to  the  bank-and- 
trust-comf)any  presidents  in  the  surrounding 
buildings — every  one  but  the  membf  rs  them¬ 
selves  looked  on  dumfounded.  .At  last,  as 
the  President’s  gavel  announced  high  noon, 
the  tape  stopped — and  the  craziest  Stock 
Exchange  day  of  them  all  was  done. 

THE  CRASH 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  and  all 
through  the  following  Sunday  and  into 
Monday,  Financialdom  stood  upon  its  head 
in  an  effort  to  read  the  riddle  in  the  great 
blue;  for  to  tiy  to  read  it  in  any  sane  way 
was  fruitless. 

Then  came  the  crash.  .A.  O,  Brown  & 
Co.  went  to  smash,  failed  for  millions.  Woe, 
woe  and  lamentation,  not  only  in  Wall  Street, 
but  in  the  scores  of  cities  and  towns  through¬ 
out  the  country  where  the  roping-in  shops 
were  located.  Millions  were  lost  not  only 
by  Stock  Exchange  banks  in  New  Y'ork, 
but  by  the  thousands  of  deluded  victims 
scattered  everywhere. 

And  through  all  this  mad  whirl  the  Stock 
Exchange  itself  and  its  governing  commit¬ 
tee  remained  the  same  calm,  cool,  above- 
and  -  outside  -  laws  -  made  -  for  -  the-common- 
p>eople-what-the-hell-do-we-care  body.  But 
when  the  get-rich-quick  mad  dollar  dervishes 
had  whirled  themselves  to  a  collapse,  and 
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there  was  no  further  chance  of  fattening 
pouches  with  commissions,  the  governing 
committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  got  busy. 

During  the  career  of  A.  O.  Brown  &  Co. 
from  time  to  time  I  had  {winted  out  to  the 
public  the  coming  crash.  A  few  days  after 
their  papier-m&che  temple  toppled,  and  after 
the  daring  young  telegrapher  had  crawled 
from  beneath  the  tinseled  debris  and  had 
sufficiently  regained  his  wind  to  talk,  I  sent 
for  him,  and  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of 
Dreamwold’s  library  I  sat  for  the  better 
part  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  breathlessly 
attentive  audience  while  he  reenacted  his 
mad  drama. 

And  of  all  the  mad  volcanoings  of  Stock 
Gambledom,  Buck  Buchanan’s  capitalization 
of  a  madhouse  dream  was  the  medal-winner. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “we  owed  millions  to 
our  customers.  We  had  nothing  left.  We 
had  lost  in  our  own  personal  gambles  and 
in  the  enormous  expenses  and  tremendous 
commissions  we  paid  out  to  Stock  Exchange 
members  to  keep  their  eyes  closed  to  our 
game,  the  millions  that  had  been  entrusted 
to  us  by  our  customers. 

“Finally  we  decided  to  take  the  short  side 
and  sell  three  hundred  thousand  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  shares.  This  would  require, 
for  any  one  outside  Stock  Exchange  mem¬ 
bership,  about  seven  millions  cash  capital 
for  margin.  But  nearly  all  the  members  and 
houses  w’ere  our  friends,  for,  you  see,  we 
were  roping  in  more  victims  for  the  game 
than  any  one  else. 

“Because  of  this  we  had  unlimited  stock¬ 
trading  credit  with  all  the  Stock  Exchange 
houses;  we  could  sell  or  buy  any  amount  of 
stock  without  putting  up  margin. 

“If  we  could  by  hook  or  crook  bring 
about  a  twenty  or  twenty-five  point  break 
in  the  market  we  could  recoup — get  back 
six  to  eight  millions. 

“So  some  weeks  before  the  fatal  day  we 
closed  our  eyes  and  went  to  it.  WTien  we 
were  through  selling,  we  were  short  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
shares,  and  stood  to  make  a  killing.  But 
somehow  or  other,  tr>'  what  scheme  we 
would — and  we  took  long  chances  and  tried 
them  all — the  market  would  not  go  down 
or  be  put  down. 

“For  weeks  we  stood  short  this  big  jag. 
In  the  meantime  w'e  got  busy  throughout 
the  country,  and  roped  in  a  million  and  a  half 
to  two  millions  of  new  margin  coin.  Still  we 
were  unable  to  bring  about  a  market  smash 


that  would  permit  us  to  cover  our  big  line 
of  shorts  at  a  profit.  Despite  all  our  down¬ 
ward  manipulation  the  market  was  firm. 
The  situation  w’as  desperate.  Then  w’e 
concluded  to  shift  to  the  long  side  and  try 
it  the  other  w'ay. 

“I  realized — we  all  realized,  but  I  more 
than  the  rest  of  them — that  I  had  the  big¬ 
gest  job  on  hand  ever  tackled.  If  they 
caught  us  attempting  to  cover  our  line, 
they’d  run  ahead  of  us  and  jack  up  prices 
ten  or  fifteen  points,  and  we’d  1^  over¬ 
board  for  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
could  get  in  all  our  shorts  at  the  market,  it 
w’ouldn’t  be  such  a  tremendous  feat  to  get 
long  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  shares. 
Simply  buying  that  amount  of  stock  would 
start  prices  up,  and  we  could  later  dump 
the  lot  in  a  bull  market  at  four  to  five 
millions  profit.  You  see,  we  had  fattened 
our  bank  account  with  a  million  and  a 
half  to  two  millions  new  money,  and  that 
made  us  look,  to  the  Street,  like  Gibraltar. 

“For  days  and  nights  I  worked  for  a  way 
to  do  the  trick,  and  at  last  it  came  to  me, 
clear  as  a  lightning  streak  out  of  a  black 
sky,  and  damn  me  if  I  see  yet  whv  it  didn't 
work!” 

BUCHANAN’S  DOLLAR-PIANO 

He  was  always  a  picturesque  character, 
j’oung  Buchanan:  short  and  stout  and 
Napoleonic  in  his  cyclonic,  breezy  red¬ 
bloodedness.  But  as  he  paced  my  quiet 
library,  living  over  again  his  crazy  coup, 
he  was  more  than  picturesque.  He  was — 
Buck  Buchanan. 

“You  see,  it  was  this  way,”  he  went  on. 
“I  rigged  up  a  sort  of  telegraphic  piano.  It 
had  72  numbered  keys,  running  by  straight 
wires  direct  to  the  Stock  Exchange  booths 
of  72  of  the  best  houses  on  the  Street. 
These  ke>  s  were  in  two  rows,  one  above 
the  other.  The  upp>er  row  was  numbered 
from  I  to  36,  and  the  lower  from  37  to  72. 
The  names  behind  the  numbers  meant  noth¬ 
ing  to  me  that  day.  The  biggest  and  most 
conservative  banking-house  w’as  the  same 
to  me  as  a  plunging  ‘commission  house’  like 
my  own.  Each  one  was  simply  a  part  of 
my  mechanism  of  bu>’ing  and  selling,  and 
the  number  was  the  only  thing  we  went  by. 
When  my  dollar-piano  was  finished  it  look¬ 
ed  as  if  it  were  mighty  capable  of  plajdng 
sensational  music.  It  was  a  daisy! 

“I  had  her  all  ready  the  Wednesday 
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before,”  he  went  on.  “Then  I  showed  myself 
for  a  couple  of  days  on  the  Street  around 
in  the  different  offices,  chuckling  and  look¬ 
ing  so  wise  that  rumors  began  to  ffy^that 
I  had  a  ‘hen  on.’  Friday  I  gave  the  tip  to 
the  seventy-two  different  houses  tapped  by 
the  w’ires  from  my  telegraphic  keyboard, 
to  sit  close  throughout  Saturday  and  have 
plenty  of  brokers  ready  to  handle  rush 
orders.  But  I  never  let  slip  to  any  one,  not 
even  my  partners,  what  my  scheme  was. 
And  I  never  gave  an  intimation  to  any  of 
the  brokers  whether  they  were  to  buy  or 
to  sell. 

“All  day  Friday  my  secretary,  whom  I 
had  brought  along  with  me  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  who  was  the  best  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor  in  the  world,  practised  at  the  key-board. 

I  would  call  off :  ‘l  upper,  37  lower;’  ‘2  upper, 
38  lower;’  ‘3  upper,  39  lower;’  up  and  down 
the  line;  and  over  ea^  wire  he  would  send 
questions  and  receive  answers.  I  had  sev¬ 
enty-two  Stock  Exchange  houses  respond¬ 
ing  instantly  to  my  secretary’s  practise 
questions  and  answers. 

“The  machinery  was  perfect.  ' 

HOW  THE  CHARM  WORKED 

“Now  let  me  give  you  my  scheme,  and 
-  see  if  you  ever  heard  of  one  that  could  touch 
it.  When  the  gong  struck  ten  I  stood  be¬ 
hind  my  boy  with  a  big  chart  pad,  divided 
into  thirty-six  columns  upper,  and  thirty- 
six  columns  lower.  The  upper  columns 
were  to  record  the  sales  and  the  lower  col¬ 
umns  the  buys.  My  job  was  to  buy  in  one 
two-hour  session  of  the  Exchange  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  shares  to  cover  our 
line  of  shorts,  without  lifting  prices — a  feat 
that  no  one  had  ever  before  even  attempt¬ 
ed.  At  ten  o’clock,  when  the  Exchange 
opened,  I  let  her  rip,  giving  my  orders  as 
rapidly  to  my  secretary  as  they  could  be 
sent  over  the  wires  to  the  houses  connected 
with  my  telegraphic  key-board. 

“On  ‘upper  i’  it  was:  ‘Sell  2,000  U.  P. 
market.’  This  to  one  house.  As  soon  as  he 
had  tapped  it  off,  it  was:  ‘Buy  2,600  U.  P. 
market’  on  ‘37  lower,’  to  another  house, 
and  so  on  up  the  chart.  But  every  time 
I  sold  I  bought  through  another  broker 
what  I  had  sold,  and  about  25  per  cent, 
more;  and,  as  you  and  the  Street  saw,  it 
worked  to  a  charm. 

“Every  one  was  puzzled.  Wall  Street 
was  dumfounded.  Apparently  everybody 


was  buying  and  selling  stocks,  and  yet  so 
evenly  balanced  were  the  transactions  that 
there  was  no  price  movement  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  It  was  the  biggest  mystery  the 
Street  had  ever  seen  and  the  most  active 
Saturday  session  since  the  Exchange  began. 

“Of  course,  the  excitement  and  the 
mystery  and  the  tremendous  transactions 
filled  up  the  offices  everywhere;  and  after 
we  had  been  under  way  for  about  half  an 
hour  every  one  exp)ected  something  was  going 
to  explode. 

THE  FLY  IN  THE  OINTMENT 

“I  had  doped  out  what  you  old  opierators 
had  probably  learned  ’way  back,  that  if 
there  is  sensational  activity,  and  the  market 
goes  neither  up  nor  down,  it  invariably 
brings  on  a  scare,  and  with  the  scare  every 
one  begins  to  dump  stocks.  I  figured  that  1 
if  1  could  make  the  tape  act  as  sensational¬ 
ly  as  it  does  in  a  panic,  and  yet  have  noth¬ 
ing  doing  in  the  way  of  rise  or  fall,  every 
one  would  figure  that  something  was  going 
to  explode,  and  dump,  and  if  I  was  holding  the 
bag  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  shares  in  two  hours,  the  mystery 
would  deepen  with  every  sale  and  every  sale 
would  bring  another — and  it  did. 

“Every  one  was  asking  ‘What  does  it 
mean?’  But  there  had  been  no  leak,  no 
chance  for  a  leak,  and  1  never  made  a  slip 
on  the  keyboard  or  got  mixed  in  my  chart. 

“It  was  like  greased  lightning  going  through 
hell  and  out  the  other  side  and — zip! — it  was 
all  over  when  the  gong  struck  twelve,  and 
I  had  bought  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  more  shares  than  I  had  sold,  and  the 
Street  was  an  army  of  p>aralyz^  mum¬ 
mies.”  Buck’s  voice  thrill^  with  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  feat.  “Damn  me  if  I  can  see  yet 
where  I  lost  out,”  he  said,  with  an  emphasis 
that  was  ludicrous. 

I  answered  him  that  it  was  a  simple  prob¬ 
lem  in  mathematics,  and  I  was  surprised 
he  had  not  seen  it  when  he  laid  it  out.  “Your 
net  transactions  were  the  purchase  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  shares,  but  to 
purchase  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  you  had  to  buy  over  a  million  and 
sell  over  three-quarters  of  a  million.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  capital 
enough  on  Monday  to  clear  two  million 
purchases  and  sales,  which  meant  the  tem¬ 
porary  use  of  anywhere  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  millions  of  money  or  credit.” 
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“Yes,”  he  said,  “but  I  expected  to  clear 
them  without  any  difficulty  in  the  regular 
way.” 

“Of  course,  you  expiected  to  have  your 
checks  certified  by  the  banks  for  scores  of 
millions  and  then  to  square  up  after  deliveries 
were  all  made,  which  would  have  been  good 
reasoning  if  the  banks  and  the  governing  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  in  with  you,  but  after  such 
excitement  as  Saturday  you  should  have 
known  that  the  banks  would  not  over-cer- 
tify  for  you.” 

“Exactly  what  happened,”  he  said. 

If  Buck  Buchanan  had  been  an  old-timer 
to  Wall  Street’s  game,  he  never  would  have 
tried  such  a  crazy  scheme  without  first 
securing  a  collusive  partnership  with  a  few 
bank  presidents.  If  his  scheme  had  been 
worked  by  a  Money  Trust  head,  it  would 
have  gone  through  like  a  Coney  Island 
roller-skater,  and  A.  O.  Browm  &  Co.  would 
stOl  be  the  largest  wire  house  in  Wall  Street, 
and  Buck  Buchanan  probably  one  of  the 
“good  men”  Money  Trust  trustees. 

The  Buchanan-A.  O.  Brown  Frenzied- 
Finance  episode  is  only  one  of  scores  that  I 
have  watched  from  their  incubation  to  their 
putrefaction.  And  a  Stock  Exchange  gov¬ 
erning  committee  never  rings  a  police-call 
until  the  burglar-alarms  have  been  sounded 
elsewhere. 

In  the  A.  O.  Brown  Co.  affair,  did  the 
absolutely  controlling,  regulating,  prevent¬ 
ing,  and  punishing  Stock  Exchange  board  of 
governors  throw  any  monkey-wrench  into 
the  cogs  of  Buck  Buchanan’s  ingenious  easy- 
money-getting  invention?  Did  it  in  any 
way  interfere  with  or  act  as  a  brake  on  his 
mventive  genius?  And  will  it  interfere  with 
or  act  as  a  brake  on  any  present  or  future 
Buck  Buchanan’s  inventive  genius,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  been  suflBciently  tested  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  large  number  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
members  wdth  easy-money  commissions? 

My  lip  is  still  cracked. 

What  would  have  happened  to  Buck 
Buchanan  and  his  easy-money-making  in¬ 
vention  if  the  postal  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  had  been  in  absolute  control 
of  the  Stock  Exchange? 

THE  HAWTHORNE-MORTON  CASE 

The  other  day  the  son  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  novelists,  Hawthorne,  and 
the  son  of  that  great  benefactor  of  humanity. 
Dr.  Morton,  the  inventor  of  ether,  were 


roped  into  an  easy-money  mining  scheme. 
These  talented  sons  erf  great  fathers  were 
unacquainted  with  Financialdom.  One  was 
a  doctor  and  the  other,  like  his  father,  an 
author.  Whether  they  believed  that  their 
scheme  was  good  or  not,  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing;  but  evidently  they  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fact  that  swindles  of  this  sort 
are  legal  and  “respectable”  only  when  worked 
through  the  gambling  end  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

Othenvise,  the  Government  declares  them 
to  be  against  public  policy  and  sends  the 
schemers  to  jail. 

In  short  order,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Dr. 
Morton,  and  Freeman,  the  promoter,  who 
hdd  the  same  relation  to  the  Hawthorne 
easy-money-making  invention  that  Buck 
Buchanan  did  to  A.  O.  Brown  &  Co.’s,  were 
rudely  dragged  before  the  Federal  courts, 
promptly  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  terms 
in  the  Atlanta  Federal  prison. 

And  yet  the  entire  amount  of  money  in¬ 
volved  in  their  easy-money-making  scheme 
was  not  as  much  as  Buck  Buchanan  paid 
out  to  Stock  Exchange  members  in  com¬ 
missions,  and  the  losses  to  innocent  in¬ 
vestors  were  not  one-twentieth  the  amount 
lost  by  widows  and  orphans  in  the  “Bing¬ 
ham”  and  “Sealskin  Oysters”  presided  over 
by  former  Congressman  and  present  United 
States  Senator  John  Weeks’s  banking  house. 

Not  a  protest  was  raised  in  all  Wall 
Street  against  the  verdict  in  the  Hawthome- 
Morton  case.  Not  a  voice  complained  that 
the  postal  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
had  usurped  the  rights  of  individual  citizens. 

W'hy  not  try  the  same  cure  for  that  much 
more  serious  disease,  Stock-Exchange  gam¬ 
bling? 

BOSTON  STOCK-EXCHANGE  “WASHING” 

New  York  State  legislation,  however  wise, 
will  curb  onl>'  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change — if  the  Exchange  does  not  jump  to 
New  Jersey.  And  there  are  other  exchanges 
pushing  the  gambling  game  to  the  limit  in 
cities  all  over  the  countrj'.  As  a  qualified  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  Boston  Exchange,  I  assert  that, 
in  comparison  with  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  there  has  been  more  washing  of  stocks 
on  the  Boston  Exchange,  in  proportion  to 
the  business  done,  than  on  the  New  York 
Exchange. 

I  say  this,  not  to  reflect  up)on  the  Boston 
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StcKk  Exchange  or  its  members,  for,  as  all 
know,  the  institution  is  very  dear  to  me  and 
its  members  are  my  associates  and  friends, 
but  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  men  but  the  hellish  under¬ 
lying  principle  of  sure-thing  gambling 
through  stock  exchanges  that  is  the  evil. 

I  have  myself  seen  scores  of  stocks  sys¬ 
tematically  washed  in  the  Boston  Stock 
Exchange,  w^eek  in  and  month  out,  for 
years  and  years  and  years;  and  I  have  per¬ 
sonally  paid  to  members  of  the  Boston 
Stock  Exchange,  for  washing  stocks,  vast 
sums  in  commissions,  as  high  as  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  a  single  six  months. 
So  common  has  been  this  practise  on  the 
Boston  Stock  Exchange  that  the  “best 
houses”  make  it  a  jjart  of  the  flotation  of 
new  issues  thus  to  make  and  maintain  stock 
prices. 

THE  “MATCHED-ORDER”  BUSINESS 

Many  of  the  Stock  Exchange  houses  in 
Boston,  in  comjjeting  for  the  handling  of 
flotations  of  new  stocks,  or  the  market 
handling  of  old  stocks,  op>enly  put  down 
large  sums  for  their  Stock  Exchange  manip¬ 
ulation,  which  is  only  another  w’ay  of  say¬ 
ing  their  “washing.”  This  b  Boston’s  way 
of  doing  it: 

A  company  is  formed,  let  us  say,  with 
ten  million  dollars  of  one  hundred  dollars 
a  share  common  stock.  Before  it  is  listed, 
“calls”  are  given  to  influential  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  members  on  two  hundred,  five  hun¬ 
dred,  or  one  thousand  shares  apiece  at  the 
inside  flotation  price.  This  means  that 
they  have  as  a  gift  the  right  to  buy  from  the 
company’s  fiscal  agents  or  promoters  the 
optioned  stock  at  the  bottom  price  without 
any  risk  to  themselves.  As  soon  as  the 
stock  is  listed  and  begins  to  advance,  as  it 
usually  does,  these  influential  members  who 
may  happen  to  be  on  committees,  having 
“calls,”  sell  their  stock  at  the  top  price  and 
“call”  it — that  is,  buy  it  from  the  ones  who 
issue  the  option  at  the  bottom  price. 

This  b  the  equivalent  of  giving  to  these 
members  one  thousand,  five  thousand,  or 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  their 
“good-will.” 

In  more  than  forty  years’  e.xp)erience,  I 
have  never  until  quite  recently  heard  any 
member  of  the  Exchange  declaim  against 
the  morality  or  bad  form  of  the  practise.  It 
has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  necessary 


adjuncts  of  the  highly  resjjected  business  of 
Stock  Exchange  gambling. 

When  times  are  good  and  I  am  actively 
operating,  there  is  hardly  a  week  goes  by 
but  I  am  openly  importuned  by  good  Stock 
Exchange  houses,  other  than  my  active 
brokers  (for  one  who  knows  the  game  never 
gives  his  own  active  brokers  taboo^  orders), 
for  business — with  sp)ecial  stress  laid  up>on 
the  facilities  for  “matching”  and  “manip¬ 
ulating.” 

The  reason  for  this  b  obvious :  If  I  give  a 
broker  an  order  to  sell  five  thousand  shares 
of  stock  straight  out,  he  receives  $625  com- 
mbsion.  Then  he  must  borrow  this  stock 
for  delivery  and  put  into  action  his  oflBce 
machinery  that  results  in  the  purchaser 
getting  the  stock  that  you  have  sold  and 
your  short  order  being  carried  on  his  books 
until  you  are  ready  to  cover,  all  invoking 
more  or  less  expense. 

But  when  I  give  B  a  “manipulative”  or¬ 
der  to  sell  five  thousand  shares  and  C  a 
“manipulative”  order  to  buy  five  thousand, 
B  and  C  merely  swap  an  initialed  O.  K. 
slip  and  each  p>ockets  $625. 

“Manipulative,”  “matched”  order  busi¬ 
ness  b  the  cream  of  the  w'hole  banking  and 
stock-brokerage  business.  This  is  as  true  of 
the  New  York  Exchange  as  it  b  of  Boston. 
Of  course  the  conscience-saving  clause  with 
the  Stock  Exchange  member  is  that  he  does 
not  know  that  my  five-thousand  buy  order, 
which  he  executes,  b  “a  match”  for  the 
five-thousand  sell  order  given  at  the  same 
time  to  his  fellow  broker.  But  thb  b  mere 
pretense. 

THE  STORY  OF  "STEVE”  DOW 

In  the  ofl&ce  of  one  of  the  leading  Boston 
Stock  Exchange  houses,  known,  because  its 
head  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Rogers,  as  a 
Standard  Oil  house,  was  a  young  clerk, 
Stephen  H.  Dow,  or,  to  State  Street,  Steve 
Dow. 

Even  when  making  his  application  for 
Street  deliveries,  Steve  Dow  was  noted  for 
his  short  cutting  of  comers,  clever  dodging 
of  manholes,  and  nimble  hopping  of  gut¬ 
ters.  It  always  was  necessary  for  Steve, 
even  while  a  young  man,  to  give  a  double 
bond  for  hb  word. 

Steve  Dow  was  young  when  he  joined 
the  Stock  Exchange.  There  is  a  hard  and 
fast  honor  rule  in  both  the  Boston  and  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchanges  that  a  member 
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must  buy  his  seat  with  his  own  money.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  most  impressive  ceremonies 
enacted  with  the  entering  into  Exchange 
membership  is  the  affirmation  that  the 
money  with  which  the  seat  is  bought  is  the 
new  member’s  own  money.  Just  previous 
to  his  being  blindfolded  and  mounting  the 
goat  face  to  tail  for  his  first  entrance  to 
“the  floor,”  in  the  presence  of  the  solemn- 
visaged  “good  men”  of  the  Exchange,  with 
his  hand  upon  his  heart  the  new  member 
repeats  after  the  initiating  officer: 

“On  my  sacred  Bostonese  honor,  soon  to 
be  most  sacred  Bostonese  Stock  Exchange 
honor,  I  attest  and  affirm  before  Almighty, 
etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  that  every  one  thousand  of 
the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  which  I 
have  paid  for  this  seat,  every  one  hundred 
of  each  one  thousand  dollars,  every  one  dol¬ 
lar  of  each  one  hundred  dollars,  every  nickel 
of  each  dollar,  is  my  own,  all  my  own,  and 
no  one’s  but  my  own,  and  that  I  have  no 
debts  outstanding  nor  instanding  nor  in 
or  out  between-standing.” 

Stephen  H.  Dow’s  solemnity  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  pained  only  the  members  who  had 
cracked  lips.  Steve  afterward  said  that  the 
snicker  from  a  few  score  of  the  assembled 
members  was  rather  disconcerting.  Pretty 
nearly  every  one  knew  that  he  had  borrowed 
his  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  from 
Madame  Johanna  Gadski,  the  prima  donna, 
and  that  outside  of  this  debt  Steve’s 
worldly  goods  were  more  minus  than  plus. 

This  was  Steve’s  start  in  the  noble  band 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  “good  men”  of  the 
Boston  Stock  Exchange,  and  from  that 
time  on  until  a  few  years  ago  Steve  made 
the  Stock  Exchange  fur  fly  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  members’  fears  flutter. 

Then  Steve  struck  oil,  rich  and  greasy. 
No  one  knew  just  how  he  struck  it,  or  just 
whose  oil  it  was  before  he  struck  it;  but,  one 
and  all,  the  members  of  the  Exchange 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  at  Steve’s  striking  it. 

Steve  hired  elaborate  offices,  and  was 
elected  president  of  several  copper  com¬ 
panies.  From  then  on  the  doors  of  the 
active  Stock  Exchange  houses  were  self¬ 
inward  openers  whenever  President  Stephen 
H.  Dow  approached  the  block  in  which  they 
were  situated. 

Soon  word  flew  through  the  mysterious 
underground-rumor  passages  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  that  Steve  Dow  was  dangling  at 
the  end  of  his  financial  rope.  Then  came 
a  slump  in  the  market,  and  rumor  had 


Steve  overboard.  This  was  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  meeting  of  Stock  Exchange 
members  to  whom  Steve  Dow  was  heavily 
indebted,  and  after  the  meeting  the  w'elcome 
news  was  passed  around  that  the  committee 
had  taken  charge  of  Steve’s  affairs — had 
tided  him  over. 

From  time  immemorial  whenever  the 
Boston  Stock  Exchange  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  member’s  affairs,  tided  him  over — 
that  is,  provided  his  affairs  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands — such  new’s  has  been 
received  by  good-form  financial  Boston 
with  a  grin. 

DEBTS  TO  FELLOW  MEMBERS  COME 
FIRST 

The  committee  in  record  short  time 
turned  Dow’s  affairs  back  to  their  fellow 
member,  with  the  public  statement  that 
he  had  liquidated  to  the  last  dollar  all  his 
heavy  debts  to  Stock  Exchange  members. 

Every  one  in  Boston  Financialdom  knew 
— particularly  each  of  the  band  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  Stock  Exchange  members — 
that  the  treasury  of  each  of  Steve  Dow’s 
copfjer  companies  was  rich  in  cash.  Steve 
had  put  his  relatives  and  office  clerks  in  con¬ 
trol  of  these  treasuries.  The  well-posted 
ones  were  not  surprised  at  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Steve  Dow’s  debts  to  fellow 
Stock  Exchange  members  had  been  liqui¬ 
dated.  But  they  were  surprised  to  find 
shortly  afterward  that  President  Dow  had 
stolen  from  each  copper  company’s  treasury 
every  dollar  it  contained.  He  had  stolen 
everything  in  the  companies  that  was 
movable  or  liquidatable.  And  the  Boston 
Stock  Exchange  moaned  and  sympathized 
when  Steve  Dow,  indicted  for  the  theft  of  a 
number  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
from  the  treasuries  of  his  copper  companies, 
w’as  put  on  public  trial. 

A  few  days  ago,  after  a  sensational  trial  in 
which  he  frankly  related  his  history  from 
the  day  he  borrowed  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  from  Madame  Johanna  Gadski, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  must-be-bought-with- 
your-own-money  Stock  Exchange  seat,  he 
showed  that  the  money  had  all  gone — into 
Stock  Exchange  houses  to  meet  his  obliga¬ 
tions,  and,  poor  fellow,  he  is  now  serving 
his  twelve  years’  sentence. 

My  readers  must  not  be  confused  into 
thinking  that  Steve  Dow  was  sent  to  prison 
for  any  infringement  of  Boston  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  rules,  or  for  any  of  the  millions  of 
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losses  which  came  to  a  deluded  public 
through  the  collapse  of  his  copp)er-mining 
schemes.  No;  Steve  Dow  would  surely  be 
to-day  active  and  resp>ected  in  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  circles  but  for  the  fact  that  he  made 
off  with  the  funds  of  his  companies  in  the 
old-fashioned  rude  and  crude  way,  and  by 
the  vulgar  methods  of  the  common  thief. 

FIRE-PROOF  ANTHRACITE 

It  is  seldom  that  the  history  of  any  man 
has  been  marked  by  such  a  superbly  bril¬ 
liant  array  of  successful  flotations  as  those 
which  halo  the  long  career  of  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Pro  Bono  Publico  financier,  Henry 
M.  Whitney,  well  known  in  Boston  and 
ix>litical  Massachusetts. 

The  thirty-five-million  New  England  Gas 
and  Coke  philanthropy  for  investors  was 
still  hanging  low  in  the  dollar  firmament  of 
the  Hub  when,  in  1909,  Mr.  Whitney,  lieu- 
tenanted  by  our  great  Massachusetts  re¬ 
former,  Eugene  M,  Foss,  hung  to  its  rim 
the  entrancing  bunch  of  financial  mistletoe 
labeled  Rhode  Island  Coal,  or,  in  Stock 
Exchange  parlance,  Fire-Proof  Anthracite. 

Its  capital  was  five  million  dollars,  par 
value  ten  dollars.  Mr.  Whitney  was  its 
president  and  Governor  Foss  its  leading 
director,  and  they  acted  as  its  consolidated 
godfather-godmother-wet-nurse,  during  the 
six  months  in  which  it  was  being  prepared 
for  its  stock-market  d4but. 

A  week  after  it  made  its  app>earance  in 
public  the  following  w’as  extensively  press- 
agented: 

“Boston. — Henry  M.  Whitney  and  Eugene  N. 
Foss,  two  of  the  most  enterprising  citizens  of 
New  England,  have  entered  into  arrangements 
with  certain  promoters,  chemists,  and  finan¬ 
ciers  under  which  they  have  undertaken  to 
pump  out  the  Rhode  I^and  coal-mine  to  see 
if  under  a  new  chemical  process — by  the  use  of 
Chile  saltpeter  and  calcium  chlorate  satu¬ 
rating  this  coal  to  promote  its  combustion — this 
well-known  coal  deposit  can  be  opened  on  a 
commercial  scale  and  made  profitable. 

“The  geologists  say  there  are  two  ‘outside’ 
deposits  of  anthracite  coal:  this  one  in  Rhode 
Island  and  another  similar  deposit  near  Balti¬ 
more;  and  the  weight  of  geological  and  scien¬ 
tific  opinion  has  l^n  for  one  hundred  years 
against  these  deposits  as  having  commercial 
value.  But  when  men  like  Mr.  Whitney  and 
Mr.  Foss  proceed  to  open  up  such  a  territory, 
one  can  feel  assured  that  the  enterprise  will  not 
be  abandoned  until  all  that  men  and  money 
can  do  has  demonstrated  what  of  present  com¬ 
mercial  value  Nature  has  put  into  this  Narra- 
gansett  basin,  which  it  is  figured  should  yield 


for  the  benefit  of  New  England  millions  of 
tons  of  coal.” 

This  coal-mine  was  not  new.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  moss-covered  old  financial  demi¬ 
monde  who  had  long  danced  the  boards  un¬ 
der  the  nom  de  plume  of  Cranston  Coal. 

Its  merits  as  a  coal-mine  had  long  been 
acknowledged  by  all,  although  every  one 
knew  that  there  was  an  element  of  weakness 
attached  to  its  product:  the  fact  that  the 
coal  w’as  fire-proof,  and  would  not  bum. 
Made  into  brick,  it  might  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  furnace-lining,  or  if  made  mto 
paint  it  could  have  competed  with  import¬ 
ed  asbestos.  As  ballast  it  was  excellent 
But  as  it  had  acquired  a  local  reputation 
under  the  name  of  coal,  and  because  it  was 
dark  in  color,  it  was  decided  to  put  it 
through  its  new  investment  stunt  as  a  fire 
generator  instead  of  annihilator. 

Then,  too,  as  coal  it  had  investment  ad¬ 
vantages,  inasmuch  as  it  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  another  outfit  of  promoters,  who 
announced  that  a  “special  process”  had 
been  devised  for  firing  Rhode  Island  Coal, 
and  this  “special  process”  was  promptly 
incorporated  as  the  Coal  Treating  Company, 
with  a  capitalization  of  five  million  more. 

“NO  STOCK  FOR  SALE” 

The  vice-president  and  w’orking  head  (rf 
this  second  company  and  its  treasurer  were 
somewhat  well  known  because  of  their  in¬ 
dictment  in  connection  with  the  North 
American  Rubber  Co.,  which  also  was  a 
“sp)ecial  process.” 

Mr.  Whitney,  on  February^  10, 1909,  came 
to  the  front  in  a  public  interview  in  which 
he  stated: 

“I  intend  to  remain  with  the  Rhode  Island 
Coal  Company  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
none  of  the  stock  which  either  Mr.  Foss  or  I 
own  is  for  sale.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  stock  for  sale  by  anybody.”  [What¬ 
ever  else  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Whitney’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  non-bumable  coal  enterprise, he 
is  a  wit  of  the  always-on-top  sort.]  “In  regard 
to  the  proposition,  all  I  will  say  is  that  I  know 
that  there  is  coal  there  and  it  will  bum.  Of 
course  we  could  take  out  coal  now,  but  we  in¬ 
tend  to  wait  until  the  property  is  in  better 
shape.” 

This  was  followed,  when  the  stock  was 
listed,  by  the  usual  publicity  campaign. 

So  attractively  had  the  stage  been  set  that 
on  the  first  day  of  trading,  July  13,  1909, 
6,607  of  the  non-burning-coal  shares  were 
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quoted  at  from  3^  to  3^4.  The  price  ad¬ 
vanced  steadily  on  heavy  dealings  until  it 
touched  its  high  record  price  at  1 2^4  in 
December;  and  for  the  period  of  a  little  less 
than  six  months  337,011  shares  had  been 
quoted.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Whitney 
and  Mr.  Foss  had  no  stock  for  sale,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  capital  stock  was  theirs, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  the  stock  was  responsible  for  the  sharp 
advance  and  the  very  heavy  trading — al¬ 
though  an  indignant  broker  on  one  of  its 
liveliest  days  remarked  to  his  fellows  that  if 
the  big  insiders  would  only  sew  up  their  bag 
for  twenty-four  hours  it  would  go  to  100. 

In  August,  1909,  while  114,976  shares  were 
being  bought  and  sold,  the  literary  branch 
of  the  enterprise  climaxed  in  a  two-column 
press-agented  article  (Aug.  19,  1909).  Mr. 
WTiitney’s  connections  with  Dominion  Coal, 
Dominion  Iron  &  Steel,  New  England  Gas 
&  Coke,  steamship,  street  railroad,  real 
estate,  timber,  and  asbestos  enterprises, 
were  properly  lauded.  An  ingenious  table 
was  drawn  up  to  show  how  Rhode  Island 
Coal  shares  could  sell  for  $130  j)er  share. 

Mr.  Whitney,  in  this  article,  began  his 
statement  thus: 

“This  is  to  me  in  its  economic  and  its  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  the  most  interesting  and 
hy  far  the  most  important  enterprise  with  which 
I  have  ever  been  connected.  Here  are  millions 
upon  millions  of  tons  of  coal  right  at  our  door, 
until  recently  considered  of  little  or  no  value. 
But  recent  discoveries  have  given  this  coal 
substantially  the  same  value  as  the  anthracite 
coals  of  Pennsylvania.” 

“SETTLING  THE  FUTURE”  OF  THE 
COMPANY 

The  stock  was  kept  selling  actively  around 
10^.  Then  came  the  usual  newspap>er- 
advertised  junketing  tour,  led  by  the 
thoughtful  Mr.  Whitney,  and  look  what 
they  found ! 

“The  party  found  the  work  above  ground 
progressing  contemporaneously  with  unwater¬ 
ing  and  diamond-drilling.  The  office-building 
is  completed  and  occupi^,  and  heated  by  coal 
mined  on  the  property.  The  boiler-house, 
briquetting  plant,  and  employees’  houses  are 
all  under  construction. 

“There  are  two  hundred  and  ninety  men 
at  work  on  the  property,  forty  of  whom  are 
underground.  By  the  middle  of  April  the 
property  should  be  in  condition  to  produce 
perhaps  one  thousand  tons  per  day.” 

The  press-agent  omitted  to  state  whether 
or  not  the  personal  conductor  and  his  able 


side  partner  were  included  in  the  under¬ 
ground  count. 

Dropping  down  to  6  in  March,  1910,  the 
stock  strengthened,  following  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  steadily  increasing  output  of 
the  mine  and  the  statement  by  Mr.  Whitney 
that  by  September  i,  1910,  the  company 
would  “be  on  a  self-supporting  basis;  in 
fact,  after  that  date  real  net  earnings  should 
begin  to  accumulate.” 

It  then  became  clear  to  Mr.  Whitney  and 
Mr.  Foss  that  somebody  would  have  to  put 
more  money  into  the  enterprise,  and  it  was 
decided  in  November,  1910,  to  sell  twenty 
thousand  shares  to  stockholders  at  10,  a 
reasonable  proceeding  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  stock  had  been  marked  up  on  the 
quotation-sheet  from  to  10^. 

SATISFACTORY  TO  WHOM? 

Notwithstanding  rumors  that  large  Penn¬ 
sylvania  interests  were  trying  to  get  the 
property,  and  reports  from  various  experts, 
the  shadows  thickened  and  the  stock,  under 
a  no-stop  flow,  got  down  below  2.  Finally 
the  company  obtained  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  from  banks,  at  six  f)er  cent., 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  company’s 
property.  When  this  loan  had  been  obtain¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Whitney  announced  that  he  consid¬ 
ered  “the  future  of  the  company  as  sat¬ 
isfactorily  settled.  The  company  now  has 
money  enough  to  complete  its  construction 
and  development  work.”  This  was  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1911.  He  further  said  that  the 
company  was  behind  on  its  orders  for  coal 
and  that  the  demand  was  increasing  daily. 
But  prices  continued  to  fall,  and  about  this 
time  it  was  hinted  that  a  reorganization 
might  be  necessary  with  an  assessment  of 
two  dollars  a  share,  the  company  by  this 
time  being  hampered  by  an  indebtedness  of 
about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  apparent  that  somebody  was  get¬ 
ting  tired,  as  in  December  the  shares  fell 
off  to  forty-seven  cents  on  transactions 
amounting  to  158,945  shares  for  the  month. 
It  was  said  that  Governor  Foss  was  a  large 
seller,  but  the  Governor  was  too  busy  re¬ 
forming  the  old  Bay  State  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

The  solar  ple.xus  was  timed  for  February 
I,  1912,  when,  on  a  bill  filed  by  Henry  M. 
Whitney  in  the  United  States  District  Court, 
a  receiver  for  the  company  was  appointed. 
Prior  to  this  a  large  amount  of  the  stock  was 
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unloaded  (176,310  shares),  with  the  price 
falling  from  sixty-one  cents  to  twenty-five 
cents.  It  continued  to  fall  until  it  reached 
four  cents  a  share,  which  represented  a  valu¬ 
ation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  what 
had  but  little  over  two  years  before  been 
selling  at  a  valuation  of  $6,437,500,  plus  the 
$5, 000,000- to-fire-it  process. 

At  the  foreclosure  sale  the  receiver  paid 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  property, 
which  was  subject  to  a  $100,000  mortgage. 

Out  of  the  coal  dust  and  ashes  into  which 
the  Rhode  Island  Coal  Company  crvunbled, 
arose  the  Portsmouth  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.  An  examination  was  called  for  by  a 
committee  of  stockholders,  and  A.  D.  W. 
Smith  was  engaged  to  make  a  repwrt.  The 
final  paragraphs  read  as  follows: 

“In  brief,  your  Portsmouth  proposition  is 
confronted  by  three  obstacles,  namely:  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  coal;  its  friability;  and 
a  high  mining  cost  even  under  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  conditions  that  have  been  developed.  Any 
of  these  three  is  serious;  any  two  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous;  and  the  combination  of  the  three  fatal 
to  financial  success. 

“In  my  judgment  it  is  absolutely  useless  to 
spend  any  more  money  at  your  Portsmouth 
mine  with  the  expectation  of  making  it  a  com¬ 
mercial  mining  proposition.” 

An  assessment  of  one  dollar  p>er  share  was 
levied,  and  of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  shares  outstanding  all  but  twenty- 
eight  thousand  subscribed.  Two  assess¬ 
ments  of  twenty-five  cents  each  have 
already  been  paid,  but  the  stock  is  quoted 
to-day  at  eight  cents  per  share. 

I  recite  the  history  of  tlus  ill-smelling,  get- 
rich-quick,  widow-and-orphan  trap,  to  show 
the  necessity  for  curbing  all  gambling  on  all 
stock  exchanges  as  against  public  policy, 
whether  they  be  wheat-pits  in  Chicago,  or 
traps  baited  wdth  seasonable  stocks  for  the 
credulous  in  Boston  or  New  York.  Does  any 
sane  man  suppose  that  if  the  law  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Pujo  Committee  were  put 
upon  the  Federal  statute-books  the  Post- 
Office  authorities  would  allow  such  an  affair 
as  this  to  do  more  than  get  under  way  before 
jailing  the  whole  outfit? 

This  is  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to 
these  schemes:  Give  the  postal  arm  of  the 
Government  authority  to  wipe  out  over¬ 
night  the  gambling  stock  exchanges  if  they 
don’t  reform.  The  sane  and  reasonable  law 
presented  with  the  Pujo  report  will  do  this 


without  injury  to  any  legitimate  business. 

Every  abuse  that  existed  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  four  years  ago  when 
the  admirable  Hughes  Report  was  made, 
exists  to-day.  The  gentlemen  who  signed 
that  report  w'ere  innocent  enough  to  believe 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  would  purge  itself 
of  all  its  objectionable  features.  The  sworn 
evidence  before  the  Pujo  Committee  has 
demonstrated  that  it  hasn’t  the  moral  per¬ 
ception  to  reform  itself  even  if  it  would. 

And  remember  that  back  of  your  banks, 
your  insurance  companies,  your  railroads, 
and  your  big  corporations,  all  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  Government,  is  that  unregu¬ 
lated  private  club  of  easy-money  seekers— 
the  New  York  Stock  Ex^ange — more  pow¬ 
erful  than  all  of  them  combined.  It  is  “pri¬ 
vate,”  in  name  only,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
eleven  hundred  members.  In  reality  it  is  a 
world’s  market-place  with  a  legitimate,  use¬ 
ful  function  to  perform — a  function  that  is 
now  distorted  by  stock  gambling. 

The  great  power  that  the  unincorporated 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  had  since 
its  beginning  has  been  exerted  not  to  protect 
the  private  investor,  speculator,  or  gambler, 
but  to  discipline  severely  the  member  who 
splits  commissions.  It  is  entirely  respect¬ 
able  to  “wash”  sales  and  to  perform  the 
whole  bag  of  tricks  by  which  the  public  is 
fleeced  directly  and  indirectly  out  of  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  annually.  But  it  is  an 
expulsion  or  suspension  EMhange  crime  of  an 
unforgivable  sort  to  split  your  commissions. 

Think  of  that,  and  then  if  your  lip  isn’t 
cracked,  laugh  if  you  can. 

As  I  fini^  this  chapter.  Representative 
George  A.  Neeley  of  Kansas  has  introduced 
in  Congress  the  excellent  Stock  Exchange 
law  submitted  with  the  Pujo  rep>ort,  and 
the  New  York  World  says  that  Washington 
advices  indicate  its  passage  next  December. 
But  it  won’t  pass  if  Wall  Street  by  hook  or 
crook  can  kill  it.  Aren’t  you,  individually, 
willing  now  to  line  up  against  the  gambling 
end  of  the  Stock  Exchange?  Success  is 
assured  if  you — you  who  pay  through  the 
high  cost  of  your  necessities  two  billions  of 
dollars  annually  as  the  tolls  of  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  gambling — are  willing  to  write,  and 
persuade  your  friends  to  write,  to  your  con¬ 
gressman  and  your  senators,  asking  them 
to  support  this  bill. 

WUI  you  do  it? 
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The  next  instalment  of  "The  Remedy”  wiU  appear  in  the  July  number. 
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A  JUNE  NIGHT  IN  AUBURN 


BY  PEARL  WILKINS 


|ISS  VICTORIA  GRAHAM,  in  a 

Mpink  linen  dress  and  white  shoes, 
sat  in  a  hammock  under  the  blos- 
■  "  soming  oleander  trees  waiting  for 
Julius  Eversleigh,  her  usual  Wednesday- 
night  “date.”  Back  of  her,  the  two-storied 
ranch-house;  in  front  of  her,  across  the 
road,  a  white  \dllage  of  tents  standing  out 
against  the  dark  foliage  of  the  apricot  or¬ 
chard,  announcing  the  harvest  of  the  fruit- 
rancher  to  be  at  hand.  To  the  orchard  fence 
was  nailed  a  sign  that  could  be  read  by 
moonlight: 

“fruit  pickers  and  cutters  wanted 

HERE.  FAMILIES  PREFERRED.  GOOD 
CAMP  -  GROUND,  WOOD  AND  WATER. 
LONG  SEASON  AND  PLEASANT  WORK.” 

The  night  was  beautiful  enough  to  make 
the  senses  ache.  The  fruit  on  the  trees 
shone  golden  as  the  apples  of  Hesperides. 
Under  their  shade  the  campers  and  their 
families,  rela.xing  after  the  day’s  toil,  were 
enjoying  the  after-supper  hour.  By  night, 
the  orchard  was  like  a  city  amusement- 
park. 

But  for  Miss  Victoria,  familiarity  with 
the  scene  had  bred  contempt. 

She  drew  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  folds  of 
her  pink  linen  waist  and  read  in  the  strong 
moonlight: 

Miss  Victoria  Grahau,  Auburn,  Cal. 

Dear  Madau: — We  regret  that,  after  a  careful 
perusal,  the  enclosed  manuscript  was  found  to  be 
unavailable  for  our  puipose.  We  wish  to  thank 
you,  however,  for  letting  us  see  it. 

.  Yours  very  truly, 

Kellogg’s  Magazine. 

The  scent  of  an  orange-tree  in  blossom  in 


the  yard  was  sickeningly  sweet.  Victoria 
crushed  the  letter  in  her  hand  and  stared 
discouragedly  into  the  white  moonlight. 

A  buggy  was  creeping  up  the  road  that 
ran  past  the  house;  from  it  came  the  voices 
of  two  women  talking: 

“She  hasn’t  been  acting  like  herself  for 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  yesterday  she  told 
her  mother  she  had  a  toothache  and  didn’t 
feel  like  working.  She  said  she  thought 
she’d  walk  to  Auburn  and  get  something 
to  stop  her  tooth.  She  went  to  the  tent  and 
changed  her  dress  and  started  out  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  town.  Willie  Lowe  says  he 
passed  her  on  the  road  and  she  was  talking 
to  Bob  Fordyce  and  crying.  That’s  the  last 
any  one’s  seen  of  her.  I  always  said - ” 

The  vehicle  came  opposite  the  house  and 
passed  on.  Victoria  flung  her  letter  into 
the  tuberose  bed.  Her  story  was  ten  thou¬ 
sand  words  long.  The  hero  was  a  bored 
young  millionaire.  The  heroine  was  poor, 
beautiful,  aristocratic,  and  the  daughter  of 
a  matchmaking  mama.  Her  name  was 
Sylvia. 

Victoria  did  not  see  why -  She  looked 

up  and  saw  Julius  Eversleigh  at  the  gate. 
He  had  ridden  up  so  noiselessly  on  his  bi¬ 
cycle  that  she  had  not  heard  him.  He 
opened  the  gate  and  came  up  the  walk. 

At  twenty-four  years  of  age,  in  addition 
to  being  sole  manager  and  proprietor  of 
Auburn’s  one  and  only  moving-picture 
show,  Julius  was  also,  on  Sunday,  star  pitcher 
of  the  “Auburn  Athletes,”  with  a  salary  of 
twenty-five  dollars  per  game.  His  eyes 
were  dark  and  long-lashed  and  belied  his 
hobby,  but  his  hands  were  brown  and 
sinewy  and  proclaimed  it. 
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to  draw  listeners 
as  a  flame  at¬ 
tracts  moths. 

“Too  bad 
about  Nellie  Par¬ 
ker,  wasn’t  it?” 
said  Julius,  in  a 
low  tone. 

“Yes.”  Victo¬ 
ria  spoke  dis¬ 
tastefully,  as  if 
from  the  tips  of 
her  lips. 

“I  feel  sorry  for 
her  folks.  But  I 
guess  everybody 
but  her  mother’s 
known  for  the  last 
two  months.” 

;‘Yes,”  said 
Victoria  again, 
briefly. 

Julius  changed 
the  subject. 
“Been  writing 
any  lately?”  he 
inquired. 

Victoria  waited 
a  moment  before 
answering;  she 
stirred  with  her 
white-canvas- 
shod  foot  a  little 
ball  of  crumpled 
paper  lying  on 

He  crossed  the  moonlit  lawm  to  the  ham-  the  grass.  Then  she  said:  “I  got  my  story 
mock  w’here  Victoria  in  her  pink  dress  was  back  to-day.” 

seated  under  the  oleanders.  The  pink  bios-  “Your  long  one?  That’s  a  shame.  WTiat 
soms  had  a  silver  sheen  on  them.  did  they  say?” 

“Hello,”  he  said,  “thought  maybe  you’d  “Nothing” — dry  and  short, 

given  up  waiting  for  me  and  gone  to  bed.  Julius  glanced  quickly  into  her  face. 

It’s  pretty  late,  I  guess.”  “Oh,  well,  I  wouldn’t  feel  bad,”  he  consoled; 

He  mopped  his  face  with  a  blue-bordered  “it’s  not  as  if  the  wolf  was  pawing  at  your 
handkerchief.  “I  e.xceeded  the  speed-limit  door.  You’ve  got  a  good  home  here  and 
coming  from  town,”  he  apologized.  “Mind  pretty  nearly  everything  you  w’ant.  What 
if  I  smoke?”  And,  without  waiting  to  find  do  you  care?” 

out  whether  she  did  or  not,  he  produced  Victoria  broke  off  a  long  branch  loaded 
a  long  black  cigar.  with  pink  blossoms.  “I  care!”  she  said  pas- 

He  puffed  a  moment  or  two,  and  looked  sionately.  “I  care  about  it  more  than  any- 
up  at  the  measureless  dome  of  the  heavens,  thing  else  in  this  w’orld.  And  I  know  I  could 
“Great  night,  isn’t  it?”  do  something  if  I  had  half  a  chance!  If  I 

“Isn’t  it?”  agreed  Victoria,  dreamily.  could  only  get  away  from  here!”  She 
By  the  light  of  a  kerosene-lamp  set  on  a  lashed  her  pink  skirt  with  the  oleander- 
table  outside  her  tent,  a  woman  across  the  branch.  “What  is  there  to  w'rite  about 
road  was  reading  a  newspap>er  aloud  to  a  here?” 

dozen  others  pressed  closely  about  her.  Julius  let  his  black  cigar  waste  for  a  sec- 
The  regular  rise  and  fall  of  her  voice  seemed  ond  between  his  slim  browm  fingers. 
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Out  in  the  orchard  they  had  set  a  grapho- 
phone  going.  A  tenor  voice  rang  through 
the  garden,  blending  with  the  perfume  of 
the  orange-blossoms  and  the  moonlight  on 
the  leaves  of  the  oleanders. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do,”  he  said,  leaning 
forward.  “Marry  me.  Marry  me,  and 
m  take  you  away  from  here.  Anywhere 
you  want  to  go!  We’ll  go  on  a  hunt  for 
stories.  We’ll  live  ’em.  Then  you  can 
write.” 

Victoria  dropped  the  oleander  -  branch 
she  had  been  playing  with.  “Good  gra- 
dous!”  she  exclaimed. 

“You  don’t  know  what  life  is;  you  don’t 
know  what  work  is.  You  don’t  even  know 
what  love  is.  But  I’m 
the  fellow  that  can 
teach  you.”  He  made 
a  gesture  as  if  to  take 
possession  of  her  hands. 

But  Victoria  drew 
back.  “Don’t  spoil  our 
friendship,”  she  said 
hurriedly.  “I  don’t 
want  to  marry  you  or 
anybody  else.  I  think 
I’m  too  much  interested 
in  trying  to  get  a  little 
success,  to  fall  in  love.” 

“Can’t  you  fall  in 
love  and  be  a  success 
at  the  same  time?” 

Victoria  shook  her 
head. 

“Then  all  I  have  to 
say,”  prophesied  Julius 
hotly,  “is  that  you’ll 
never  have  any  success. 

How  in  the  name  of 
conunon  sense  do  you 
expect  to  learn  to  write? 

Watching  other  people? 

Reading?  Then  all  your 
knowledge  is  second¬ 
hand,  and  who  wants 
second-hand  goods? 

You’re  on  the  wrong 
track.” 

“Do  you  think  you 
could  put  me  on  the 
right  one?”  asked  Vic¬ 
toria.  Her  smile,  sweet 
and  heavy-lidded,  was  as  if  she  shared  a 
secret  with  the  oleanders  and  the  silver- 
washed  palms. 

“Well,  I  could  do  it  a  good  deal  quicker 


"will  you  give  .me  a  kiss,  or  will  I 

HAVE  TO  TAKE  ONE?’’ 


than  some  of  these  educated  highbrows 
who  know  all  about  life  as  it  was  lived  some 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  so  little  of 
their  own  times  they  couldn’t  tell  Eddie 
Collins  from  Battling  Nelson.” 

He  leaned  back  in  his  stripied  lawn- 
chair  and  wiped  his  forehead  again. 

“But  I  don’t  love  you,”  argued  Victoria. 

“Well,  I  can  love  enough  for  both  of  us. 
Marry  me,  and  I’ll  help  you  make  good,  and 
maybe  love  will  come.”  He  laughed  rue¬ 
fully.  “No,  I  wouldn’t  help,  either,”  he 
confessed.  “Confound  your  work!  Can’t 
you  think  of  anything  else?” 

“No,  I  can’t,”  said  Victoria. 

“Well,  this  game  isn’t  half  over.  I’ve 
had  many  a  man  yell 
‘Rotten.  Take  him 
out!’  in  the  first  inning, 
and  then  come  around 
after  the  game  and  tell 
me  I  was  a  wonder.  He 
changed  his  mind  about 
me.  And  so  will  you 
change  yours.” 

Victoria  spoke  to  her 
cat,  Omar  Khayyam, 
who  had  returned  from 
a  prowl  under  the  rose¬ 
bushes. 

“He  isn’t  conceited!” 
she  said  of  her  caller. 

“No,  I’m  not  con¬ 
ceited,”  retorted  Julius. 
“Several  times  I’ve 
broken  the  other  fellow 
when  the  betting  was 
heaviest  that  he’d 
break  me.  I’ve  known 

lots  of  girls - ” 

“Ssh,”  warned  Vic¬ 
toria.  “Here  comes 
Mab.” 

Julius  sat  back,  the 
heat  dying  out  of  his 
face,  as  the  shadow  of 
the  school-teacher 
boarder  was  projected 
in  the  moonlight  across 
the  lawn. 

Miss  Schields  was  a 
black-haired  girl  with 
green  eyes,  whose  face, 
usually  too  chalky  for  beauty,  was  to-night 
deeply  flushed. 

She  came  up  to  them,  and  Julius  rose 
to  his  feet  with  the  grace  of  William 
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Faversham.  “Have  a  chair,”  he  proffered. 

The  schoolma’am  shook  her  head. 
“Don’t  get  up  for  me,  thank  you.  I’m  not 
going  to  stay.”  She  turned  to  Victoria. 

“Victoria,  your  father  telephoned  he 
wouldn’t  be  home  to-night.  He  and  Ben 
Parker  and  Mrs.  Parker  have  gone  on  to 
Davisville.  The  hotel-man  up  there  says 
a  man  and  a  girl  answering  Nellie’s  descrip¬ 
tion  passed  though  there  yesterday  in  an 
automobile.”  Her  hands  were  twisting  and 
untwisting  a  silver  locket  at  her  breast. 

The  graphophone  in  the  orchard  was 
playing  “Red  Wing,”  popular  three  or  four 
years  ago,  now  handed  down  to  the  hurdy- 
gurdy. 

“Oh,  to-night  the  moon  shines  bright, 

On  pretty  Red  Wing!” 

It  went  on  to  the  tragic  finale: 

“While  Red  Wing’s  weeping  her  heart  away!” 

Mr.  Eversleigh  was  lighting  another 
cigar.  “Whose  description  did  the  man 
answer?”  he  inquired  carelessly. 

The  schoolma’am  turned  upon  him,  as  if 
something  in  the  simple  question  had 
stirred  smoldering  coals  to  a  blaze.  Her 
eyes  were  terribly  green  at  that  instant. 
“The  man,”  she  said,  viciously,  “answered 
to  the  description  of  your  friend  Bob  For- 
dyce!  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  him?” 

The  star  pitcher  of  the  Auburn  Athletes 
took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth.  “Nobody 
appointed  me  Bob’s  judge,”  he  said  slowly. 
“I’m  only  a  good  friend  of  his,  not  a  jealous 
woman  in  love  with  him.” 

“Who’s  in  love  with  him?”  demanded  the 
school-teacher,  with  too  much  anger.  “As 
for  me,  I  never  liked  him  from  the  first. 
I  don’t  care  who  he  goes  off  with!” 

“Why,  I  thought — ”  began  Victoria, 
raising  her  heavy  lids. 

“Oh,  I  know  what  you  thought,  what  you 
all  thought — what  he  thought!”  feverishly 
conjugated  the  black-haired  girl.  “But 
you  were  all  fooled!”  She  put  up  her  hands 
to  her  head.  “Oh,  you’ll  have  to  excuse 
me.  I  have  a  splitting  headache.  Good 
night.” 

“Don’t  rush  off,”  Victoria  called  after 
her.  But  “Don’t  call  her  back,”  cautioned 
Julius,  dropping  again,  as  if  much  fatigued, 
into  his  strip^  lawn-chair.  “She  might 
come.  She’s  a  cat.  I’d  hate  like  the  deuce 
to  be  the  fellow  she  marries.” 


“Why?”  said  Victoria,  gazing  sleepily  up  ‘ 

at  the  golden  moon.  \ 

“Why?  She’d  make  a  fellow  mighty 
imcomfortable,  that’s  why.  She’d  never 
rest  herself,  and  she’d  never  let  him  rest. 

I’d  never  like  a  girl  like  that.  Now  you - ■” 

But  Victoria  abruptly  arose.  “What’s 
the  good  of  going  into  that  again?”  she  de¬ 
manded,  shaking  out  her  pink  skirts.  “Be¬ 
sides,  it’s  time  for  you  to  go  home.” 

Julius  drew  out  his  watch.  “It  is  pretty 
late,”  he  verified  reluctantly.  “And  I  sup¬ 
pose,  if  you  say  so,  I’ve  got  to  go.” 

They  crossed  the  lawn  and  stood  on  the 
walk.  The  moonlight  shone  on  Victoria’s 
tawny  hair  and  her  pink  dress.  Julius 
looked  at  her,  and  his  eyes  narrowed  in  a 
way  they  had  just  before  springing  a  new  and 
\mlookeri-for  curve  on  an  unwary  batter. 

He  suddenly  put  his  arm  around  her. 

“Will  you  give  me  a  kiss,  or  will  I  have 
to  take  one?”  I 

But  Victoria  pulled  away  from  him. 

“Julius  Eversleigh!”  she  exclaimed  in  an 
angry  whisper,  “let  go  my  hands  this  min¬ 
ute!  Don’t  you  know  Mab  can  see  us  from 
her  window  as  plain  as  day?” 

“Let  her,  then,”  said  Julius  savagely, 
and,  holding  her  with  a  sinewy  arm,  he 
kiss^  her  twice. 

Victoria,  much  crumpled,  was  left  stand-  I 
ing  on  the  walk.  She  was  properly  angry,  | 
but  for  a  girl  who  had  been  kiss^  rmexpect-  1 
edly  her  other  emotions  were  inadequate.  I 
She  put  Omar  Khayyam  in  his  cushioned  I 
box  for  the  night,  entered  the  house,  ex-  | 
tinguished  the  hand-painted  lamp  left  I 
biuming  in  the  ptarlor,  and  went  up-stairs. 

A  smell  of  smoke  preceded  her,  and  when 
she  reached  the  top  step  she  saw  the  school- 
ma’am’s  door  wide  open,  and  the  school¬ 
ma’am,  in  a  purple-flowered  kimono,  sitting 
by  the  east  window  that  overlooked  the  I 
walk.  Behind  her  the  lamp  was  smoking,  I 
the  chimney  black;  and  a  photograph  tom 
in  two  and  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
added  to  the  struck-by-lightning  aspect 
of  the  room.  Victoria  stopped  on  the 
threshold. 

“Mab!”  she  said. 

The  schoolma’am  did  not  turn  her  head. 

“Mab,  have  you  been  sitting  at  that  win¬ 
dow  all  this  time  since  you  came  up?” 

“Uh-huh.”  It  was  the  briefest  answer  | 

possible.  1 

“Then  you  saw - ”  1 

The  black-haired  girl  turned  around,  j 
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“I  saw  him  kiss  you,”  she  said- dully,  “if 
that  is  what  you  mean.” 

“Mab!  I  hope  you  didn’t  think - ” 

“I  didn’t  think  anything  about  it!  I’ve 
got  troubles  enough  of 
my  own  to  think  about.” 

The  voice,  vibrant,  ir¬ 
ritable,  seemed  to  come 
from  depths  racked  by  a 
parching  fever,  and  Vic¬ 
toria  saw  then  how  white 
her  friend’s  lips  were, 
and  the  thimderstorm 
shadows  under  her  eyes. 

“What’s  the  matter 
with  you?”  she  asked 
practically.  “Are  you 
sick?” 

“Sick?”  The  school- 
ma’am  reached  up  and 
pushed  back  the  toppling 
mass  of  her  black  hair. 

“I’m  sick  enough  to  die.” 

Victoria  suggested: 

“There’s  headache-pow'- 
ders  in  the  medicine- 
chest  down-stairs,  and 
camphor  and  cologne.” 

“Camphor  and  co¬ 
logne!”  exclaimed  the 
schoolma’am.  “I’d  like 
a  nice  big  dose  of  poi¬ 
son.” 

Victoria  happened  to 
glance  dowm  at  the  photograph  that  lay 
tom  in  two  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  “I 
thought  you  said  you  hated  Bob  Fordyce!” 
she  said. 

The  other  girl  got  to  her  feet  and  faced  ' 
her.  “Oh,  of  course  I  said  I  hated  him!” 
she  cried.  “What  else,  in  Heaven’s  name, 
could  I  say?  He  hasn’t  cared  a  snap  of  his 
fingers  for  me  all  along.  And  yet  only  last 
week —  I  wish  I  could  kiss  him,  and  then 
kill  him!” 

Color  burned  suddenly  under  Victoria’s 
thick  skin,  as  if  she  had  b^n  the  one  to  make 
that  confession.  She  went  over  and  adjusted 
the  lampHwrick.  “Mab,  I  never  dreamed — 

I  never  thought - ” 

“No,  of  course  you  didn’t,”  the  black¬ 
haired  girl  interrupted  her.  “You  never  see 
anything!  Do  you  think  he  has  married 
that  girl?” 


“I  should  hope  so,”  said  V'ictoria  primly. 
“Think  of  her  mother.” 

“Think  of  me!'’  said  the  black-haired  girl, 
and  flung  herself  face  downward  upon  the 
bed. 

Victoria  waited  un¬ 
comfortably  while  the 
little  gilt  clock  on  the 
desk  ticked  off  five  min¬ 
utes.  She  began  hesita¬ 
tingly:  “Mab,  if  there  is 

anything  I  can  do - ” 

“You  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing!”  retorted  the 
black-haired  girl.  “Go 
out  and  leave  me  alone.” 

Victoria  went  out  and 
shut  the  door.  “The  idea 
of  breaking  her  heart 
over  Bob  Fordyce!”  she 
said  to  herself. 

She  entered  her  own 
room  and  lighted  the 
glass  lamp  on  her  desk; 
then  her  eyes  fell  upon 
the  long  flat  envelope 
which  had  come  back  that 
afternoon.  All  evening 
the  thought  of  it  had 
been  in  her  mind, 
through  Julius’s  love- 
pleadings  and  the 
black-haired  girl’s 
hysterics  and  the  per¬ 
sistent  scandal  about  Nellie  Parker. 

She  sat  down  and  read  the  returned  man¬ 
uscript  over  twice,  while  the  moths  and  June- 
bugs  came  in  through  the  open  windows, 
beating  themselves  against  the  hot  glass 
chimney  of  her  lamp  and  dropping  on  her 
papers  unheeded. 

Presently  she  got  up  from  her  chair,  went 
to  the  window,  pulled  back  the  white  swiss 
curtains,  and  gazed  off  beyond  the  apricot 
orchard,  beyond  the  acetylene  lights  of 
Auburn,  where,  in  his  room  in  the  hotel, 
Julius  Eversleigh  was  at  that  moment  ex¬ 
plaining  to  his  wash-bowl  and  pitcher  that 
it  was  “ten  chances  to  one” —  beyond  the 
grain-fields,  in  the  direction  she  supposed 
New  York  to  be. 

“I  know  I  cOuld  do  something,”  she 
sighed,  “if  I  could  only  get  away  from 
here!” 


“camphor  and  co¬ 
logne!’’  EXCLAIMED 
THE  schoolma’am. 

“i’d  like  a  nice  bio 
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A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 


BY  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 


mN"  “THE  Autobiography  of  Mark 
Rutherford,”  a  book  little  known  in 
America,  which  has  shap>^  the 
i;  thinking  of  the  best  minds  in  Eng¬ 

land  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  following  passage  occurs:  “1  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  being  asked  whether  1  would  take 
potatoes  or  cabbie,  but  thinking  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  coimtry  not  to  indulge  in  both 
at  once,  I  said  ‘cabbage.’  ” 

To  switch  from  vegetables  to  ideas,  I  find 
that  Anglo-Saxon  novelists  almost  invariably 
offer  their  guests  potatoes  or  cabbage,  realism  or 
romance,  the  commonplace  or  giaour,  love’s 
heyday  or  love’s  disruption;  at  one  helping 
they  rarely  give  us  both  together.  When  the 
choice  is  between  the  life-sustaining,  humble  po¬ 
tato  and  the  luxurious,  succulent  cabbage,  most 
of  us,  like  Mark  Rutherford,  throw  up  our  hats 
for  cabbage.  Personally,  I  am  fond  of  both 
and  like  them  served  on  one  platter. 

Mr.  Will  Levington  Comfort  has  flown  in 
the  face  of  the  traditions  of  the  country;  in 
his  latest  book  he  gives  us  two  vegetables,  but 
he  serves  them  as  separate  courses. 

The  first  course  in  “The  Road  of  Living 
Men”  (Lippincott)  is  a  love  ecstasy  which  is 
enacted  on  a  Chinese  river.  It  is  big  and  ele¬ 
mental,  and  likely,  and  wonderful. 

Years  and  years  ago  in  Spain,  when  they 
were  children,  Thomas  Ryerson  and  Mary  Ro¬ 
many  met  for  a  moment,  gazed  into  each  other’s 
eyes,  and  parted.  Neither  has  forgotten;  out 
of  sight  and  knowledge,  each  has  waited,  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  separation  can  be  only  temporary. 

In  a  hotel  in  Hongkong,  just  before  the 
Boxer  Riots,  they  come  face  to  face.  But  again 
only  for  a  moment;  that  night  Mr.  Romany 


sets  out  up  the  river  with  his  daughter,  sailing 
into  the  interior  on  a  gold  quest.  Ryerson, 
unable  to  endure  his  loneliness,  sails  after  her. 
Just  as  he  has  reached  her  the  Boxer  Riots 
break  out;  then  begins  the  long  escape,  in 
which  he  takes  her  with  him,  past  burning 
towns  to  the  coast,  so  proving  his  manhood. 

By  every  law  of  common  sense  and  proba¬ 
bility  they  ought  to  marry  at  this  point.  But 
no — Ryerson  feels  that  he  must  do  something 
really  big  to  show  that  he  is  worthy  of  her. 
Here  the  cabbage  course  commences.  She 
sails  away  with  her  father  to  America,  while  he 
stays  behind  to  recover  from  his  wounds. 
When  he  is  better,  he  follows  to  Long  Island. 
Surely  he  will  marry  her  now!  But  again,  no. 
They  agree  not  to  meet  for  a  year — a  year  in 
which  he  shall  accomplish  something  titanic. 

He  joins  her  father  in  South  America,  where 
he  is  mining  gold  in  prodigious  quantities  and 
holding  his  valley  against  two  republics.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  Ryer¬ 
son  and  a  secret  door  in  the  mountain,  all  the 
wealth  would  have  been  lost  and  not  a  soul 
would  have  escaped.  When  the  year  is  up, 
they  marry. 

The  story  is  remarkable  for  its  high  concep¬ 
tion  of  womanhood  and  chastity,  for  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  its  style  and  grasp  of  atmosphere,  and 
for  its  extraordinary  blemishes.  What  could 
have  persuaded  Mr.  Comfort  to  bring  his  lov¬ 
ers  out  of  China?  The  stage  was  all  set;  a 
war  was  in  progress;  the  Yellow  Man  had  come 
to  life  and  w’as  at  the  throat  of  the  white  ty¬ 
rant — what  better  material  could  a  reader  ask 
or  a  novelist  require?  But  Mr.  Comfort  is 
tired  of  reality.  He  clears  the  table  and  starts 
us  all  over  afresh  on  succulent  romance.  Both 
courses  are  good  of  their  kind,  but  they  should 
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have  been  served  on  the  same  plate,  potatoes 
and  cabbage  together;  moreover,  he  makes 
the  fatal  error  of  putting  the  better  course 
first. 


“The  Combined  Maze”  (Harper),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  potato  book  throughout.  Miss 
Sinclair  has  seized  on  an  every-day  setting,  an 
every-day  theme,  an  every-day  group  of  char¬ 
acters,  and  follows  them  relentlessly,  never  for 
one  moment  hesitating  or  turning  aside.  They 
are  real;  the  reader  knows  them  as  well  as  he 
does  his  own  countenance.  The  problem  of 
the  book  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  ques¬ 
tion:  If  a  wife  were  to  leave  her  husband  for 
five  years  and  he  were  on  the  point  of  getting 
a  divorce  in  order  that  he  might  marry  another 
woman,  under  what  circumstances,  if  any, 
would  he  take  her  back? 

Under  no  circumstances,  most  people  would 
say;  but  before  they  answer  they  should  read 
this  book. 

The  title  conveys  little.  It  refers  to  a  massed 
gymnastic  display,  in  which  men  and  women 
follow  one  another,  tracing  an  invisible  geomet¬ 
ric  pattern  which  brings  them  continually  near, 
but  keeps  them  inevitably  sep)arate.  The  real 
theme  is  the  love-chase,  with  all  its  hazards, 
excitements,  and  thrilling  opportunities  for  mar¬ 
rying  the  wrong  person. 

Miss  Sinclair  is  naively  in  love  with  her  lead¬ 
ing  character;  she  finds  him  noble,  despite  his 
Cockney  accent  and  failure  to  get  on  in  the 
world.  He  keeps  the  accounts  in  a  furnishing 
establishment  and  spends  the  rest  of  his  cramped 
existence  in  trying  to  grow  a  perfect  body. 
The  realization  of  the  romance  of  love  comes  to 
him  slowly — so  slowly  that  he  passes  over 
Winny,  with  whom  he  could  have  been  happy, 
and  allows  himself  to  be  caught  by  the  bolder 
strategies  of  Violet.  After  marriage  he  finds 
out  his  mistake.  Violet  is  lacking  in  maternal 
instincts,  a  creature  of  the  passionate  and  elu¬ 
sive  moment,  swift  and  changeable.  As  the  wife 
of  a  London  clerk  she  soon  develops  into  a  dis¬ 
contented  slattern,  only  to  resurrect  her  ardent 
beauty  when  the  other  man  stands  on  the  door¬ 
step. 

The  deserted  husband,  left  with  his  children, 
naturally  turns  to  Winny.  His  relations  with 
her,  their  common  self-restraint  and  unspoken 
yearning,  make  a  love-episode  of  unusual  ideal¬ 
ity.  He  w’ants  to  get  a  divorce,  but  he  lacks 
the  money.  Several  times  he  saves  it,  only  to 
see  it  snatched  away  by  haphazard  raids  of 
misfortune.  When  at  last  he  has  the  money 
and  has  arranged  with  Winny,  his  wife  returns, 
appealing  to  his  compassion. 

What  happens? 

In  this  book  Miss  Sinclair  has  refound  her 
old  and  proper  medium,  which  is  lower-middle- 


class  society  in  London.  She  writes  with  the 
same  power  and  naturalness,  humor  and  assur¬ 
ance,  glamour  and  pathos,  that  set  her  among 
the  notable  novelists  in  “The  Divine  Fire.” 
This  book  is  equal  in  its  achievement;  it  has  the 
touch  of  genius,  so  rare  and  so  unmistakable. 


Mr.  Chesterton  has  w'ritten  a  vivacious  ac¬ 
count  of  his  personal  literary  preferences  and, 
with  his  wonted  challenging  effrontery,  has  en¬ 
titled  it  “The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature” 
(Holt).  It  appears  in  that  wise  series  of  con¬ 
densed-knowledge  books  which  is  published  as 
“The  Home  University  Library.”  The  editors 
are  at  pains  to  apologize  for  Mr.  Chesterton’s 
audacity — they  needn’t.  We  are  far  more  di¬ 
verted,  not  to  say  instructed,  by  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Chesterton  smashing  crockery  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  scullery  than  we  should  have  been  had  he 
obeyed  orders  and  done  his  work  with  precision 
and  promptitude.  He  comes  before  us  in  his 
dressing-gown,  presenting  an  entirely  imcon- 
ventional  and  burlesque  appearance. 

Usually  when  we  think  of  a  literary  historian, 
we  picture  a  venerable  and  spectacled  adviser — 
one  who  weighs  his  words  and  issues  his  judg¬ 
ments  with  authoritative  gravity.  Mr.  Ches¬ 
terton  tells  us  of  a  friend  who,  after  vainly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  explain  the  word  “mistletoe”  to  a 
German,  said  despairingly:  “W'ell,  you  know 
holly — mistletoe’s  the  opposite!”  And  so,  if 
you  ask  me  about  this  book,  I  reply:  “You 
know  the  ordinary  literary  history — w'ell,  this 
book  is  the  opposite!” 

It  is  most  invitingly  refreshing.  Something 
worthy  of  quotation  occurs  on  every  page — 
something  that  stabs  the  mind  into  thoughtful¬ 
ness.  After  recalling  certain  lofty  lines  he 
writes:  “I  can  never  think  of  that  rousing  and 
mounting  description  of  the  storm  without  see¬ 
ing  an  immense  balloon  rising  from  the  ground, 
with  Shakespeare  grinning  over  the  edge  of 
the  car  and  saying:  ‘You  can’t  stop  me:  I  am 
above  reason  now.’  ” 

That,  according  to  Mr.  Chesterton,  is  the 
nearest  we  can  get  to  the  general  national  spirit 
which  he  follows  with  shouting  and  clangor 
through  the  curious  and  eventful  episode  termed 
the  Victorian  Era. 


If  there  is  one  characteristic  more  exception¬ 
ally  typical  than  another  about  recent  Amer¬ 
ican  fiction,  it  is  its  extreme  agility.  Most  of 
our  short-story  writers  are  hurdle-racers.  At 
the  crack  of  the  pistol  they  are  off,  leaping 
and  bounding  and  breasting  the  tape  before  the 
average  English  competitor  has  well  started. 
Here  are  two  volumes  of  short  stories  wrhich 
afford  a  fair  contrast. 
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“Roast  Beef,  Medium”  (Stokes),  by  Edna 
Ferber,  describes  a  series  of  whimsical  contor¬ 
tions  in  the  life  of  a  lady-drummer,  who  trav¬ 
eled,  taking  orders  for  T.  A.  Buck’s  Feather- 
loom  Petticoats.  Her  name  is  Emma  McChes- 
pey;  she  has  been  married  and  would  evidently 
like  to  be  married  again.  Each  contortion  is  a 
separate  story — a  glimpse  for  a  moment  of 
something  odd  and  laughable,  then  ended. 
Everything  is  done  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
cleverness — so  sudden  that  it  scarcely  seems 
possible  to  vary  the  cleverness  again,  and  so 
sudden  that  little  is  remembered  w'hen  the  per¬ 
formance  is  over.  Our  memory  is  not  of  any 
one  story,  but  of  a  spectacular,  breezy  little 
person  who  sold  Featherloom  Petticoats,  vault¬ 
ing  hurdles  of  hindrances  at  a  prodigious  rate. 

0 

On  the  other  hand,  “The  Nest”  (Centurj’)» 
by  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  contains  only  five 
stories.  They  are  long  and  leisurely;  there  is 
no  hurry  in  their  telling  so  that  they  may  be 
crowded  into  the  smallest  number  of  words. 
Behind  each  lurks  an  idea,  which  has  a  uni¬ 
versal  application.  When  they  are  good,  their 
length  makes  them  impressive;  when  they  are 
inferior,  their  length  makes  them  tedious. 

For  the  sake  of  the  first  story  the  entire  vol- 
lune  is  worth  possession.  Nicholas  has  been 
told  by  his  doctor  that  he  has  only  a  month 
to  live.  His  chief  concern  is  for  his  wife,  Kitty, 
whom  he  likes  but  does  not  love.  She  is  young¬ 
er  than  he,  and  for  some  time  they  have  been  of 
little  consequence  to  each  other.  As  he  walks 
in  his  garden,  thinking  how  he  shall  break  the 
news  to  her,  he  hears  voices:  his  wife  is  being 
tempted  by  a  neighbor  to  an  elopement. 

Naturally,  Nicholas  thinks  that  if  she  knows 
that  she  will  be  free  in  a  month,  she  will  post¬ 
pone  the  elopement  and  so  avoid  scandal — in¬ 
stead  of  which  out  of  pity  she  falls  hopelessly 
in  love  with  her  own  husband,  and  makes  for 
him  a  nest  of  affection  in  which  he  stifles. 
Wien,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  doctor  tells 
him  tW  his  diagnosis  was  mistaken,  how  does 
Kitty  feel  about  it?  Here  is  plenty  of  material 
for  argument. 

The  cleverness  of  Miss  Ferber’s  stories  is  in 
the  quickness  of  their  observation  and  the  rapid 
vernacular  of  their  writing;  the  cleverness  of 
Mrs.  Sedgwick’s  is  in  the  situations  they  pre¬ 
sent.  Both  books  are  well  worth  reading  for 
themselves,  and  additionally  so  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Harry  Leon  Wilson,  in  dedicating  “Bunker 
Bean”  (Doubleday  Page)  to  H.  G.  Wells,  is 
gracefully  acknowledging  a  righteous  debt :  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  inspiration  was  the 


defiant  timidity  of  Wells’s  greatest  character- 
creation,  Mr.  Kipps.  This  is  mentioned  as  a 
reason  for  reading  “Bunker  Bean.”  One  can  not 
have  too  mucn  of  Kipps — and  this  is  the  story 
of  his  further  adventures,  this  time  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Bunker  Bean  had  always  been  timid — he  was 
frightened  of  policemen,  of  dogs,  and  of  girls— 
and  of  girls  especially.  He  was  stenographer  to 
a  railn^  magnate.  One  day  he  stumbled  on 
his  Karmic  past,  which  is  to  say,  he  visited  a 
clairvoyant.  She  told  him  that  in  his  last  in¬ 
carnation  he  was  Napoleon,  whereupon  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  book  called  “Napoleon,  Man  and 
Lover” — after  reading  which  he  ceased  to  be 
afraid  of  girls. 

A  second  visit  to  the  clairvoyant  revealed  to 
him  chat  in  the  remotest  of  all  ages  he  had 
been  Ram-tah,  King  of  Egypt.  The  influence 
of  these  lies  on  his  hesitating  character  gave 
him  the  assurance  to  stampede  Wall  Street  and 
marry  the  railroad  magnate’s  daughter.  His 
former  employer  confess^  to  him:  “You’re  a 
puzzle  t’me.  Can’t  make  y’out.” 

“Often  puzzle  myself,”  said  Bunker  Bean. 

And  well  he  might. 


OTHER  BOOKS 

To  combine  intense  beauty  with  a  riot  of  j 
laughter  is  a  great  achievement — to  write  a 
book  which  keeps  one  hesitating  as  to  whether 
one  should  turn  back  and  chuckle  again  over 
pages  already  read  or  should  push  forward,  is  a 
greater.  Both  of  these  Mr.  Hutchinson  accom¬ 
plishes  in  “The  Happy  Warrior”  (Little, 
Browm). 

John  Fox,  Junior,  gives  us  another  glimpse  of 
the  mountaineers  of  the  South  in  “The  Heart 
of  the  Hills”  (Scribner).  We  know  what  to  ex-  i 
pect — it  is  not  very  different  from  his  other  1 
stories.  There  are  boy  and  girl  love-affairs, 
poverty,  ambition,  misunderstandings,  and,  in  r 

the  end,  marriage.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
very  different  will  recommend  it  to  a  host  of 
readers  who  like  a  clean,  out-of-doors,  and  j 
lovable  novel.  The  influence  of  landscape  on  - 

character  is  strongly  felt;  the  passages  descrip¬ 
tive  of  nature  are  unforced  and  hauntingly 
beautiful.  ' 

In  “Martha  By-the-Day”  (Holt),  Julie  M. 
Lippmann  has  invented  a  wholesome  char¬ 
woman  character  who  can  scrub  souls  as  clean  i 
with  the  wit  of  her  humanity  as  she  does  floors  I 
with  the  strength  of  her  powerful  hands.  The 
dust  of  i)essimism,  dimming  the  spiritual  out¬ 
look,  makes  her  just  as  resentful  as  does  any 
other  kind  of  dirt  spattered  on  any  other  kind 
of  window. 
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UNDER  THE  SPREADING 


CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR’S  NOTB — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones. 
Address  all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


A  certain  Irishman  living  in  New  York  owns  wuks  up  to  Mistah  Smiff’s  fahm,  I  don’t  know 
a  number  of  tenement  houses  on  the  East  Side  whah  he  is.  But  if  you  wants  to  know  whah 
in  the  Jewish  district.  One  day  one  of  his  ten-  dat  Bill  Jones  is  what  wuks  up  to  Mistah 
ants,  a  little,  short,  wizened-up  Jew,  called  at  Smiff’s  office,  why,  I  don’t  know  whah  he  is 
his  office  to  make  a  complaint.  also.” 

“I  tell  you.  Mister  Murphy,  I  am  goin’  to  af 

leave  it  your  flat.” 

“Sure,  now,”  answered  Murphy,  “and  what  A  Chicago  man  was  invited  by  a  New  York 
is  the  trouble?”  friend  to  c^  on  him  whenever  he  happened  to 

“Veil,  I  tell  you  dere’s  too  many  rats  in  dot  be  in  that  city, 
fiat.  Vy,  only  yesterday  1  kills  eight!”  “Don’t  think  of  going  to  a  hotel,”  he  said, 

Murphy  jumped  to  his  feet  in  anger,  and  “but  come  to  my  house  any  time,  day  or  night, 
bellow^  forth:  “An’  ’tis  rats,  is  it,  that  is  and  you  will  always  be  welcome.” 
bothering  ye?  You  lave  thim  rats  alone!  What  Just  for  fun,  the  next  time  the  Chicago  man 
do  you  want  for  eight  dollars  a  month?  Hunt-  .  w^as  in  New  York  he  waited  imtil  about  hail¬ 
ing  privileges?”  past  two  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  to  his 

friend’s  house. 

0  “Does  Mr.  Brown  live  here?”  he  asked  the 

sleepy  maid  who  came  to  the  door. 

Mabel  had  gone  to  the  art  exhibit.  Not  that  “Yes,”  she  said;  “carry  him  in;” 
she  cared  for  pictures;  but  every  one  went. 

A  friend  saw  her  and  told  another  friend.  0 

Friend  Number  Two  met  her  a  few  days  later. 

“Why,  hello,  Mabel,  I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  A  Canadian  woman  wanted  to  show  her 
you.  I  hear  you  are  interested  in  art.”  Chinese  servant  the  correct  way  to  announce 

“Me?  Art  who?”  visitors,  and  one  afternoon  went  out  to  her  front 

door,  rang  the  bell,  and  made  the  man  usher 
0  her  into  the  drawing-room. 

The  following  afternoon  the  bell  rang  and, 
Down  South  a  man  was  driving  in  the  coun-  not  hearing  him  answer  it,  she  went  to  the 
try  in  search  of  one  “Bill  Jones.”  He  met  an  door  herself.  To  her  surprise  he  was  standing 
old  negro,  and  stopped  to  make  inquiries.  waiting  outside. 

With  an  air  of  importance  the  negro  an-  “Why,  Sing,  what  are  you  doing  here?”  she 
swered;  asked. 

“Well,  boss,  dey  are  two  Bill  Joneses  around  “You  foolee  me  yesterday.  I  foolee  you 
heah.  Now,  suh,  if  ffit’s  dat  Bill  Jones  what  (o-day,”  was  his  reply. 
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A  well-known  lawyer  in  Boston  had  a  horse 
that  always  stopped  and  refused  to  cross  the 
mill-dam  bridge  leading  out  of  the  city.  No 
whipping,  no  urging,  would  induce  him  to  cross 
without  stopping.  So.he  advertised  him: 

“To  be  sold,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  owner  wants  to  go  out  of  town.” 

0 

“Now,”  asked  the  teacher,  “who  can  tell  me 
what  an  oyster  is?” 

Silence  for  a  moment,  while  small  brows  were 
knit  in  strained  effort  at  remembrance.  Then 
little  Tommy’s  facial  muscles  relaxed  and  eager¬ 
ly  he  raised  his  hand. 

“I  know!”  he  triumphantly  announced.  “An 
oyster  is  a  fish  built  like  a  nut.” 

0 

’Rastus  had  lost  his  girl.  She  had  “gone 
with  a  handsomer  man.”  Meeting  her  on  the 
street  one  day,  he  accosted  her  thus: 

“Look  here,  ’Liza,  does  that  other  fellow  give 
you  any  bettah  presents  than  I  used  to  give 
you?” 

“Don’t  know  as  he  does,”  replied  Eliza 
calmly. 

“Does  he  show  you  any  bettah  time  than  I 
used  to  show  you?” 

“Don’t  know  as  he  does.” 

“Does  he  buy  you  any  bettah  dinners  than 
I  used  to  buy  you?” 

“Dinners,  man  1”  exclaimed  ’Liza.  “Why,  that 
man  found  appetite  on  me  I  didn’t  know  I 
had!” 

0 

“Why,  Bridget,  you  surely  don’t  consider 
these  windows  washed?”  said  the  lady  of  the 
house,  reproachfuUy. 

“Sure,  I  washed  ’em  nicely  on  the  inside, 
mum,  so  we  can  look  out,”  replied  Bridget, 
“but  I  intintionally  lift  thim  a  little  dirty  on 
the  outside,  so  tlum  ignorant  Jones  children 
nixt  door  couldn’t  look  in.” 

0 

“A  cat  sits  on  my  back  fence  every  night  and 
he  yowls  and  yowls  and  yowls,”  complained  a 
young  lawyer’s  client.  “Now,  I  don’t  want  to 
have  any  trouble  with  Neighbor  Smith,  but 
this  thing  has  gone  far  enough,  and  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  what  to  do.” 

The  young  lawyer  looked  as  solemn  as  an 
owl,  and  said  not  a  word. 

“I  have  a  right  to  shoot  the  cat,  haven’t  I?” 


“I  would  hardly  say  that,”  replied  the  young 
lawyer.  “The  cat  does  not  belong  to  you,  as  I  * 
understand  it.” 

“No,  but  the  fence  does.” 

“Then,”  concluded  the  light  of  law,  “I  think 
it  safe  to  say  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  tear 
down  the  fence.” 

0 

A  man  riding  a  wheel  along  a  country  road 
in  late  October,  dismounted,  climbed  a  fence, 
and  picked  up  an  apple  from  the  ground.  He 
stood  eating  it,  when  a  farmer  came  along. 

“Say,  what’re  you  doin’  there?”  the  latter 
asked. 

The  man  apologized,  and  said  he  had  picked 
the  apple  up  from  the  groimd. 

“Waal,”  half  snorted  the  farmer,  “don’t  you 
go  doin’  anything  like  that  ag’in!  Und ’stand?” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  the  man.  “But  I 
thought  it  would  be  all  right  because  I  found 
the  apple  on  the  groimd.” 

“W^,  that’s  just  it,”  cried  the  fanner. 
“Them  apples  on  the  ground  is  fur  my  hogs. 

If  you  want  one,  you  pick  it  off  the  tree.” 

0 

In  a  part  of  the  city  where  the  conductors  on 
the  street-cars  still  come  around  to  collect  fares, 
George  Cohan  recently  jumped  on  a  car.  The 
conductor  collected  fares  and  went  to  the  rear 
of  the  car.  Mr.  Cohan,  wishing  to  be  near  the 
exit,  left  his  seat  and  took  another  nearer 
the  door.  The  conductor  meantime,  on  the 
lookout  for  passengers,  saw,  as  he  thought,  a 
new  man  taking  a  seat,  and  went  to  collect 
his  fare. 

Mr.  Cohan  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
offered  the  conductor  a  coin.  “This  is  only 
one  cent,”  said  the  conductor,  handing  it  back. 

“Yes,”  said  George  slowly.  “I  know  that. 

I  paid  my  fare  when  I  was  in  the  other  seat. 
This  time  I  supposed  you  were  taking  up  a  col¬ 
lection.” 

0 

Sam  met  Joe  on  the  way  to  their  morning 
work  and  said: 

“Say,  Joe.  You  knows  dat  nigger,  Ed?  Well, 
what  you  think  that  fool  gone  and  done?  Why, 
dat  fool  nigger  gone  and  bought  a  razzer.” 

“Well,  I  dunno,”  said  Joe;  “a  razzer  am  a 
mighty  handy  instrument  to  hab  in  emer¬ 
gency.” 

“Shore!  Shore!”  replied  Sam.  “But  this 
fool  nigger  done  gone  an’  bought  a  safety  raz- 
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NOTHER  Birthday.  How  the 
years  roll  round!  Though  they 
do  not  seem  really  to  “roll 
round.”  Rather  they  seem  to 
stretch  back  like  a  ribbon  road  until  soon 
lost  in  the  hills  and  valleys  crossed,  and  for¬ 
ward  until  soon  lost  in  the  mountains  to  be 
scaled. 

Most  of  us  probably  have  difficulty  in 
sensing  time.  A  lifetime,  like  a  life,  can 
only  be  approximated  by  making  a  chain  of 
the  incidents  along  the  way. 

It  seems  like  ages  since  we  bought 
Everybody’s  from  John  Wanamaker,  and 
it  seems  like  minutes.  Strangely  enough, 
the  more  we  think  about  the  incidents 
along  the  way,  the  shorter  seems  the  time. 
But  when  we  think  of  the  time  since  as  a 
chunk,  it  seems  ages. 

However,  you  are  not  specially  interested 
in  how  time  seems  to  us.  You  are  interested 
in  what  we  purp)ose  doing  with  the  stretch 
of  road  just  ahead  of  us.  The  stretch  of 
road  just  ahead  and  the  stretch  of  road 
just  behind:  these  are  the  vital  interests  in 
most  lives. 

Everybody’s  did  not  make  much  money 
last  year. 

Money  to  a  magazine  is  like  bread  to  a 
man.  When  a  magazine  stops  making 
money  it  dies. 


Everybody’s  is  not  facing  an  empty  pan¬ 
try.  But  the  showing  last  year  was  not 
nearly  so  good  as  the  previous  year’s  showing. 

Not  in  dollars. 

We  spent  over  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  advertising  Mr.  Lawson’s  series. 

We  spent  this  money  because  we  believed 
in  the  campaign  that  Mr.  Lawson  is  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  Stock  Exchange  gambling 
and  for  low  cost  living. 

Two  billions  of  dollars  annually  filched 
from  you  to  pay  Wall  Street’s  gambling 
toll:  Worth  while  telling  you  how  this 
money  may  be  saved,  isn’t  it  ? 

We  appreciate  the  thousands  of  new 
readers  who  have  been  added  to  Every¬ 
body’s  circulation.  But,  as  we  have  ex¬ 
plained  at  length  to  you  before,  added 
circulation  does  not  mean  added  profits 
until  the  advertising  catches  up. 

That  is  how  magazines  are  built. 

First  you  make  the  magazine:  Buy  the 
stories.  Make  the  book. 

Then  you  persuade  the  public  to  buy  it. 

THE  PERSUASION  CHAIN 

Not  an  easy  job,  that.  Magazines  do 
not  sell  themselves,  by  any  means. 

Not  even  when  the  magazine  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  vital. 
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Do  you  realize  that  we  must  spend  near¬ 
ly  every  penny  we  get  from  circulation  to 
keep  circulation  coming?  Spend  it  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circularizing  and  canvassing. 

Well,  you  persuade  the  public  to  buy. 

Then  you  persuade  the  advertiser  to  try 
his  hand  at  persuading  your  readers  to  buy 
his  goods. 

You  see,  it  is  persuading — persuading. 

And  if  you  get  your  p)ersuading  out  of 
proportion,  if  you  porsuade  the  readers  fast¬ 
er  than  the  advertisers,  you  lose  money. 

And  if  you  porsuade  the  advertisers  fast¬ 
er  than  the  readers,  you  lose  money  be¬ 
cause  the  advertising  won’t  pay  and  the 
advertisers  quit. 

Mr.  Lawson’s  series  added  thousands  to 
the  circulation.  Now  we  must  hold  the 
circulation  and  porsuade  more  advertisers 
to  use  the  magazine. 

An  endless  chain  of  persuasion,  you  see. 

Like  all  business,  in  fact. 

Like  the  business  from  which  your  own 
livelihood  comes. 

But  the  magazine  business,  while  like  all 
business  on  the  business  side  and  on  the 


p)eddle  it.  And  then,  after  we  have  hollered 
about  it  and  advertised  and  circularized  and 
canvassed,  and  landed  thousands  of  readers, 
we  must  again  holler  and  advertise  and  cir¬ 
cularize  and  canvass  to  land  the  advertisers. 

This  landing  business  is  no  trout-stream 
p>astime.  It’s  work. 

We’re  not  complaining.  Everj’body  else 
has  it  to  do  in  his  business.  There’s  no 
reason  why  we  should  have  it  easier  than 
anybody  else. 

And,  besides,  when  success  does  crown 
our  efforts  all  along  the  line,  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  can  bring  any  greater  possible  rewards 
than  our  business  brings. 

Not  financial  rewards  alone,  necessary 
as  they  are,  but  the  satisfaction  of  helping. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

of  Everybody’s  Magazine, 
published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 


good-will  side — the  prestige  side,  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  most  other  businesses  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  offers  for  work  in  a  different  field. 

G(^  furniture  builds  up  a  big  furniture 
business  —  provided  the  makers  are  also 
good  persuaders. 

Good  furniture  gives  esthetic  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Lifts  the  tone  of  a  family. 

A  good  magazine  ditto. 

And  in  addition  a  good  magazine  has 
the  opportunity  to  sow  thoughts.  And 
thoughts  transform  the  world. 

Mr.  Lawson  thinks  the  Stock  Exchange 
as  managed  at  present  is  a  menace. 

Everybody’s  Magazine  spreads  his 
thought  before  the  thousands,  who  spread 
it  to  the  millions,  and  lo!  the  thought  trans¬ 
forms  the  nation. 

New  York  State  pwisses  laws. 

Congress  in  all  probability  w'ill  p>ass  laws. 

Probably  never  again  will  the  Stock  Ex- 
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change  gamble  as  it  has  gambled. 

A  great  work.  But  unfinished. 

Everybody’s  will  hammer  aw^MiEiltC 
until  it  is  finished.  And  anot 
will  be  announced  soon. 

Sometimes  we  get  tired  of  tli01ung|n^ 
after  we  have  landed  a  big  thik^  Ve  wAw 
holler  about  it  and  advertise 
larize  it,  and  send  canvassers  eveiy^bere  tq^ 


\  Subscribers  who  may  change  their  ad- 
during  the  summer  will  confer  a  favor 
l^Vtating  how  long  the  summer  address  is 
continued.  This  will  enable  us  to 
^aa  the  magazine  to  your  permanent  ad- 
ttl^s  at  the  propier  time  without  any  fur- 
fher  request  from  you. 
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This  nourishing  table  beverage,  made 
from  choice  wheat  and  the  juice  of  South¬ 
ern  sugar-cane,  possesses  a  rich  Java-like 
flavour,  but  is  absolutely  free  from  the 
coffee  drug,  caffeine,  or  any  other  sub- 
itance  which  could  prove  injurious  to  the 
most  sensitive  organism. 

The  ever-increasing  demand  for  Postum 
amply  proves  its  worth  as  a  safe  table 
beverage  for  those  who  seek  the  freedom 
and  power  which  come  with  mental  and 
physical  poise. 

**There*8  a  Reason** 
for 

POSTUM 

Sold  by  Grocers. 


Breaking 

the  Bonds 


of  Habit 


Most  of  US  cling  to  the  things  of  life 
which  please  the  senses,  and  continued 
adulgence  leads  to  fixed  habits — some 
[^,  others  exacting  a  heavy  penalty. 

If  any  habit,  such  as  coffee  drinking,  is 
I  found  to  interfere  with  one’s  welfare  and 
comfort,  it’s  time  to  break  away. 

Medical  opinion  and  the  research  of  pure 
food  scientists  agree  that  the  coffee  habit 
it  extremely  harmful  to  many  persons. 

it  is  hard  to  induce  people  to  give  up 
coffee,  but  if  they  are  given  the  pure  food- 
drink 


POSTUM 


they  will  find  a  distinct  gain  in  health 
without  loss  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure. 


From  Bronze  in  the  private 
Galleries  of  C.  W.  Post. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody  s  Maijazine  in  writing  to  advertiser;  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  advertiaements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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*‘Now  we'B  have  a  feast!” 

**Yes.  And  a  feast  that  is  not  only  tempting  but  whole* 
some  and  nourishing;  easy  to  digest  and  easy  to  prepare — 
a  perfect  bisque  made  with 


TOMATO 

OUP 


The  simple  directions  on  the  label  show  exactly  how. 
Put  in  as  much  milk  or  cream  as  you  choose.  Serve  it 
with  croutons  or  rice  if  you  like,  or  grate  a  little  cheese  over 
it.  You  never  tasted  anything  finer 

Why  not  write  for  our  little  free  booklet 
which  describes  a  dozen  other  ways  to 
prepare  this  tasty  soup? 


21  kinds  10c  a  can 


**I  tn  free  to  state,  I  lap  the 
plate 

When  Cnmfhrtrs  Souf  I  jfet. 
Although  perhaps  this  is  a 
lapse 

From  strictest  etiquette.* 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  TaU 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look  for  the  red-and- white  label 


tomatQ 


Cmtuu 
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Just  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  picture  it  makes 
and  costs  but  $5.00 

Premoette 


Actual  Size  of  Camera 


From  a  Premoette  Jr.  No.  1 
Negative  ( Actual  Size) 

Beautifully  finished  and  fitted  with 
tested  meniscus  lens  and  Ball  Bearing 
automatic  shutter  of  great  accuracy. 

'  Loads  in  daylight  with  12  exposure 
Premo  Film  Packs  and  is  so  simple  to 
use  that  you  can  start  right  in  and  make 
good  pictures  without  any  previous  ex¬ 
perience. 

An  excellent  camera  for  your  vaca¬ 
tion —  amply  efficient  for  all-around 
every  day  W'ork. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Premoette  Jr.  No.  1 , 
for  2/^x3^  pictures.  There  is  also  a  similar 
camera  for  2/4  x  4/4  pictures  — the  Premoette  Jr. 
No.  l.\.  Price,  $8.00. 

Get  the  New  Premo  Catalogue 

It  describes  these  and  many  other  Premos,  as 
well  as  the  Premo  Film  Pack  and  tank  developing 
system.  Free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  postpaid  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Roche^er  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Quality 

Is 

Economy 


Murphy  Varnishes  ma\e  very 
strong  appeals  to  those  who 
pay  the  Re-Varnishing  bills. 


Murphy  Transparent  IVood  Finish  Interior 
is  still  in  perfect  condition  after  25  years  of 
service  in  many  homes  and  offices. 


Murphy  Palest  Motor  Car  Body  shows  up 
better  after  1 8  months*  wear  than  do  some  fin¬ 
ishing  varnishes  at  the  end  of  6  months. 


Murphy  Perfect  Railway  Body,  on  wood¬ 
en  or  steel  cars,  lasts  at  least  23%  longer  than 
the  world’s  next  best  Railway  varnish. 


These  are  samples.  We  make  a  specially 
Durable  Varnish  for  each  purpose  to  which  a 
varnish  is  put.  Write  for  our  book — 

Quality  and  Economy  in  Varnish  and  Varnishing. 
It  costs  you  nothing.  It  saves  you  much. 


The  Varnish 
That  Lasts 


Murphy  Varnish  G>mpany 


.  FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  PreMdent 

Longest  Associated  with  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada 


NEWARK, 

N.J. 

CHICAGO, 

ILLS. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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The  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT, 
through  the  Census  Bureau,  has  proclaimed 

THE  ANGELUS 
THE  PIONEER 
PLAYER-PIANO 

“In  1W<5.  Messrs.  Wilcox  &  White  of  Meriden.  Conn.,  began 
manufacturing  an  interior  attachment,  and  in  February,  1K)7,  built 
their  first  'Atige/us'  a  cabinet  piano  player.  This  instrument,  the 
invention  of  E.  H.  White,  may  be  regarded  as  t/ie  pioneer  of  the 
various  similar  attachments  that  have  since  teen  placed  on  the 
market I'—Vvoxn  the  Official  Census  Report. 

This  leadership  of  the  Angelus  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  the  possession  of  exclusive  features 
absolutely  essential  to  the  playing  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  real  music,  including  the  wonderful 

PHRASING  LEVER 

(Patented) 

By  the  mere  pressure  of  one  finger  on  this 
marvelous  device  you  can  play  any  piece  of 
music  ever  written  and  impart  to  it  every  de¬ 
sired  delicacy  of  shading.  Thus  the  Angelus  is 
not  only  the  pioneer,  but  the  simplest  of  all 
Player-pianos. 

Other  exclusive  Angelus  features  are  the  Melodant — 
which  gives  distinctiveness  to  the  Melody;  the  Sustain¬ 
ing  Pedal  device,  the  Graduated  Accompaniment  and 
the  Melody  Buttons. 

Knabe-Angelu*  Emerton-Angelu* 

Grands  and  Uprights  Grands  and  Uprights 

Angelus-Piano— An  upright  built  expressly  for  the  Angelus 
In  Canada— The  Gourlay  Angelus  and  Angelus  Piano 

Any  of  these  instruments  can  be  played  by  hand  ir.  the  usual  manner 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

'  BtiiinessEstabliihed  1877  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

.Q.  233  Regent  Street,  LONDON 

Agencies  AD  Over  the  Woild 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Pertinent  Queries  for  the  Home  Builder* 


This  is  the  average  experi¬ 
ence  in  planning  the  bath¬ 
room  equipment  of  a  new 
home  — 


First  you  see  your  bathroom 
shown  in  the  architect’s  blue 
prints.  It  looks  something  like 
this: 


Do  you  know  which  will  best 
fit  your  requirements — which 
can  be  most  easily  kept  in  spot¬ 
less  condition — which  will  save 
repairs — which  will  contribute 
most  to  the  value  of  your  build¬ 
ing  if  rented  and  sold? 

Have  you  studied  the  possibil¬ 
ities  for  harmony,  for  comfort, 
and  for  luxury  that  can  be  had 
in  modern  bathroom  equipment? 


Then  you  read  over  the  speci¬ 
fications.  They  call  for  a  bath, 
a  lavatory,  etc.,  described  in 
more  or  less  technical  language. 


Then  the  estimates  come  in 
and  are  approved,  if  they  seem 
reasonable. 


To  answer  these  pertinent 
questions  we  offer  a  79-pagc 
booklet  “Modern  Plumbing.” 
It  shows  47  views  of  model  bath¬ 
room  and  kitchen  interiors  with 
full  descriptions  and  prices  of  the 
fixtures  used.  Sent  free. 


But  do  you  know  the  difference 
between  the  various  kinds  of  plumb¬ 
ing  .ware?  Do  you  know  the 
true  economy  of  Imperial  porce¬ 
lain — vitreous  ware — enameled 
iron  ? 


Do  you  consider  each  on  the 
basis  of  eventual  value  as  well  as 
■present  cost? 


One  of  the  Model  Interiors  featured  and 
described  in  "Modem  Plumbing." 
Send  for  a  copy. 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 


EIGHTY  nVE  YEARS  OF  SUPREMACY 


Fifth  Avenue  &  17th  Street,  New  York  Works  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Bonon 
New  Orleam 


Cbicaco 

Denrer 

Indianapolis 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
Pinshorth 


BRANCHES-. 
Detroil 
San  Antonio 
Clrreland.  O. 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
Kansas  City 


Washinfton  SI.  Looi* 

Seattle  Portland  (Ore.) 

Salt  Lake  City 


CANADA:  Molt  Company.  Limited.  114  Bleary  Street.  Montreal.  Que. 
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The  Voice  of  Reconstruction 


When  a  flood  sweeps  over  a  vast 
area,  desolating  the  cities  and  towns 
which  lie  in  its  course,  the  appeal 
for  assistance  gets  a  unanimous  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  whole  country. 

With  all  commercial  and  social 
order  wiped  out,  an  afflicted  com¬ 
munity  is  unable  to  do  for  itself.  It 
must  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
the  nation  of  which  it  is  a  part 

In  such  an  emergency,  the  tele¬ 
phone  gives  its  greatest  service 
when  it  carries  the  voice  of  distress 


to  the  outside  world,  and  the  voice 
of  the  outside  world  back  to  those 
suffering. 

At  the  most  critical  time,  the  near¬ 
est  telephone  connected  and  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Bell  System  affords  instant 
communication  with  distant  places. 

And  always  the  Bell  System,  with 
its  extensive  resources  and  reserve 
means,  is  able  to  restore  its  service 
promptly,  and  in  facilitating  the 
work  of  rebuilding,  performs  one 
of  its  highest  civic  functions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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Unjted  States  Tires  are  good  tires 

They  cut  down  tire  bills 


Just  what  kind  of  a  tire 
do  you  want? 

Pick  out  the  features  you  want  to  find  in  the  tires  you  buy. 
You  want  generous  mileage,  full  rated  size,  flexibility,  protec¬ 
tion  against  rim  cutting,  ease  of  manipulation  and  security  of 
fastening. 

Measure  up  this  ideal  tire  against  every  other  tire  on  the  market  and  then  com¬ 
pare  with  a  United  States  Tire. 

You  will  find  United  States  Tires  combine  all  these  identical  features  of  your 
tire  in  a  way  that  no  other  tire  on  the  market  approaches. 

We  believe  that  every  tire  maker  in  the  country  has  been  making  the  very  best 
ideal  tires  that  his  facilities  would  permit. 

Some  of  these  tires  have  been  greatly  strengthened  at  one  or  two  points — some 
.  at  others. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  general  comment  among  dealers,  car  owners  and  car  manufac¬ 
turers,  that  never  has  any  tire  combined  all  these  special  points  of  superiority 

United  States  Tires 


In  the  matter  of  mileage — the  most  accurate 
tests  have  proven  that  United  States  Tires 
today  yield  on  an  average  from  25  to  50% 
more  mileage  than  was  ever  given  by  any 
make  of  tire  previous  to  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  Tire  Company. 

No  tire  hat  ever  been  made  with  a  larger 
average  size  or  a  larger  average  air  capa¬ 
city  than  the  United  States  Dunlop. 

No  tire  hat  ever  been  made  as  flexible  or  as 
resilient  as  the  United  States  Dunlop. 


Thit  It  the  firtt  and  only  tire  that  has  ever 
been  abtolutely  guaranteed  against  rim¬ 
cutting. 

It  it  by  long  odds  the  easiest  tire  in  the  world 
to  put  on  or  take  off — yet  it  can’t  possibly 
come  off  the  rim  until  you  are  ready  to 
take  it  off. 

In  fact  If  you  were  to  have  a  tire  built  to  your 
order  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  spe¬ 
cify  a  single  desirable  feature  that  you 
can’t  get  today  in  a  United  States  Tire. 


If  this  is  th,  kind  of  a  tire  that  you  want  to  use.  United  States  Tires  ought  to 
be  the  exclusive  equipment  on  your  car  this  season. 

They  are  made  in  Plain,  Chain  and  Nobby  treads  and  in  three  styles  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  including  the  famous  Dunlop  (straight  side). 


Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 


VJL^  riM  Am*  m ■***<.  MV  gMn 


United  States  Tire  Company 
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These  cheques  are 
accepted  for  travel  bills  all  over  the 
world. 

You  can  use  them  like  actual  money  and  they  are  safer 
to  carry.  You  can  pay  your  hotel  bills  with  them;  your 
railway  and  steamship  fares.  You  can  make  purchases 
with  them  in  the  principal  shops.  And  you  can  cash 
them  without  charge  in  any  one  of  50,000  banks. 

“A,B.A.”  Cheques 

An  international  currency — a  money  against  crooks  by  the  William  J.  Burns 
good  in  all  countries — has  always  been  National  Detective  Agency. 


An  international  currency — a  money 
good  in  all  countries — has  always  been 
needed  by  tourists.  “A.B.A.”  Cheques 
supply  that  need.  They  are  accepted  in 
every  civilized  country  because  they  are 
known  everywhere  to  be  as  “good  as 
gold,”  and  because  your 
tture  identifies  you. 

ir  traveling  money 
is  SAFE  if 
you  carry  it  in 
“A.  B.  A."  Cheques. 
If  stolen  or  lost 
your  cheques  may 
be  replaced. 
Without  your  sig¬ 
nature,  they  are 
iseless  to  a  thief, 
hey  are  protected 

Get  them  at  your  bank. 


“A.B.A.”  Cheques  are  issued  in  $10,  $20, 
$50  and  $100,  convenient  for  daily 
expenses  and  purchases.  Each  is 
plainly  engraved  with  its  value  in  the 
currency  of  the  principal  nations.  You 
always  know  just  how  much  foreign 
money  each  cheque  is  worth. 

“A.  B.  A.”  Cheques  are  distinctly  an 
American  institution,  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  American  travelers.  They  are 
issued  by  thousands  of  American 
Banks.  They  are  the  only  travelers’ 
cheques  accepted,  under  the  law,  in 
payment  of  United  States  Customs 
duties. 


Ask  for  descriptive  booklet.  If  your  bank  is  not  yet  supplied  svith” A.B.A." 
Cheques,  write  for  in  formation  as  to  where  they  can  be  obtained  in  your  vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  CO.  New  York  City 
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Next  Yearns  Cars 


By  R.  E,  0/c/s,  Designer 

All  men  can  see  that  these  are  some  features 
which  next  year’s  cars  must  have. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  the  only  car  in  its  class  which 
offers  them  all  this  year. 


Left  Drive 

The  leading  cars  this 
year  have  left-side  drive. 
You  know  that  all  cars 
must  follow. 

The  delay  on  some  cars 
is  simply  due  to  the  cost 
of  changing  old-style 
models. 

The  laws  in  Europe 
compel  the  driver  to  sit 
close  to  the  cars  he  passes. 
And  he  sits  there  now  in 
the  best  cars  built  in 
America. 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  this 
left-side  drive.  More  than 
that,  it  has  a  single-rod 
center  control. 

All  the  gear  shifting  is 
done  by  moving  this  rod 
only  three  inches  in  each 
of  four  directions. 

There  are  no  side  levers 
to  block  one  front  door. 
There  are  no  center  lev¬ 
ers  to  block  entrance  at 


right.  Both  brakes  are 
operated  by  foot  pedals. 
So  the  Reo  driver  is  never 
forced  to  dismount  in  the 
street. 

Another  year,  cars  with 
levers  in  the  way  will 
hardly  be  considered. 

Big  Tires 

Skimpy  tires  are  also 
going  out.  Big  tires  are 
costly.  But  they  save  the 
extra,  over  a.*d  over,  in 
cost  of  tire  upkeep. 

\Ve  could  save  S60  on 
Reo  the  Fifth  by  using 
smaller  tires.  But  your 
cost  per  mile  would  be 
twice  as  much. 

Set-in  Lights 

All  the  best  cars  now 
have  set-in  dash  lights — 
electric  lights — instead 
of  projecting  oil  lamps. 

Note  all  the  fine  mod¬ 
els.  Projecting  lamps,  by 


another  year,  will  be  sadly 
out-of-date.  Reo  the 
Fifth,  like  all  the  best 
cars,  abandoned  them 
this  year. 

Fine  Finish 

Cars  are  also  coming 
to  lasting  finish.  Reo  the 
Fifth  has  a  17-coated 
body.  It  has  genuine 
leather  upholstering, 
filled  with  the  best  curled 
hair.  Even  the  engine  is 
nickel  trimmed.  And 
every  detail  shows  the 
final  touch. . 

Cars  skimped  in  these 
things,  however  well  they 
look  today,  will  very  soon 
look  shabby. 

Watch  these  features. 
They  are  visible,  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  lack  of 
them,  to  every  man  who 
sees  it,  marks  a  pasting 
type  of  car. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Better-Built  Cars 


Men  are  also  coming  to 
well-built  cars.  By  the 
Reo  standard,  this  is  what 
that  means. 

Our  steel  is  made  to 
formula.  Each  lot  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  twice. 

Gears  are  tested  in  'a 
emshing  machine  of  50 
tons’  capacity.  Springs 
are  tested  for  100,000  vi¬ 
brations. 

All  driving  parts  are 
made  one-half  stronger 
than  necessary.  That 
leaves  a  vast  margin  of 
safety. 

Each  engine  is  given — 
for  48  hours — five  very 
radical  tests. 

Costly  Parts 

We  use  15  roller  bear¬ 


ings,  1 1  of  them  Timkens. 
Common  ball  bearings 
would  cost  one-fifth  as 
much. 

We  use  100  drop  forg¬ 
ings,  to  avoid  risk  of 
flaws.  Steel  castings  cost 
half  as  much. 

We  use  a  $75  magneto, 
a  doubly- heated  carbu¬ 
retor,  a  smokeless  oiling 
system,  a  centrifugal 
pump. 

We  build  slowly  and 
carefully,  grind  parts  over 
and  over,  employ  count¬ 
less  tests  and  inspections. 

Does  it  Pay? 

A  car  without  these  ex¬ 
tremes,  on  fair  roads  for 
one  summer,  may  serve 


about  as  well  as  the  Reo. 
But  the^  second  year 
brings  costly  repairs. 
From  that  time  on  the 
upkeep  is  excessive. 

I  am’ building  a  car  to 
run  in  five  years  as  well 
as  it  runs  when  new.  It 
is  costly  to  build,  but  I 
save  the  extra  by  build¬ 
ing  a  single  model. 

Thus  we  offer  a  car, 
built  as  I  describe,  at  a 
price  which  noKe  will 
match.  'Will  it  pay  to  get 
a  lesser  car? 

Sold  by  a  thousand 
dealers.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  we  will 
direct  you  to  the  nearest 
Reo  showroom. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Seriee 

$1,095 


Top  umI  windtlueld  not  included  in  nrice.  We  equip  this  or  with  moheir  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  Prest-O-Lite  gas  tank  fat  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets — all  for 

SlOO  extra  (list  price  SI 70). 

Gray  &  Daris  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Y ou  really  ride  on 

Goodrich  Tires 


The  enthusiastic  increase  in  the  already  tremendous  demand 
for  Goodrich  Tires  shows  what  confidence  the  tire  user  puts 
in  experience  and  quality. 

Goodrich  Dealers,  Goodrich  Branches  and  Goodrich  Service  Stations  all  over  the 
country  are  alertly  ready  to  satisfy  your  wants.  Whatever  car  you  own  or  buy 
you  can  have  it  equipped  with  Goodrich  Tires. 

GOODRICH  m^JidTIRES 

BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 


How  Unit  Molding  makes  a  tire 
that  can’t  come  apart 

The  Goodrich  principle  of  Unit  Molding  is 
what  we  learned  in  our  forty-three  years 
of  experience  in  rubber  manufiscturing.  By 
this  single  vulcanisation  all  the  layers  of 
the  tire,  including  the  thick,  tough  tread, 
are  literally  molded  into  a  unit.  The 
layers  disappear  and  you  have  a  one-piece 
tire  which  must  give  you  satisfaction. 


Unit  Molded  Tires  selling  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands 

This  enormous  demand  fur  Goodrich  Tires  has 
been  created  solely  by  the  service  which  their 
value  and  quality  delivers  to  the  user.  The 
reinforcement  of  the  sides  to  overcome  strains 
and  prevent  accidents,  and  the  unifying  of  the 
thick,  tough  tread  with  the  strong  buoyant 
body  insures  long,  uniform  wear— and  the 
treads,  naturally,  can't  strip. 


There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  advertising  that  isn’t 
in  Goodrich  Goods 


Goodrich  Tires  themselves  are  Goodrich  advertisements.  Their  long  history 
of  successful,  satisfactory  service,  with  never  a  season  when  they  were  any¬ 
thing  but  the  best  and  highest  quality,  is  to  every  tire  user  a  most  convinc¬ 
ing  argument  why  be  should  use  them. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Everything  That*s  Best  in  Rubber 

Branch  Hooaac  and  Sarvica 

Citiaa.  Daalars  Evanrwkara  Factories:  Akron,  Ohio 


Write  for  the 
Goodrich 
Route  Book, 
covering  the 
auto  tour  yon 
select.  These 
books  are 
sent  free  on 
request. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Only  ONE 
tooth  brush  re&llv 
V  cle2^r>s  between  j 
^^the  teeth 


TKe 

if\6ry  tCO»•^ 

xrt'y 

iKe  iurtaces^ 


'AClean  Tooth  Never  Decays 


These  circles  show  why  it  pays  to  look 
for  the  right  tooth  brush.  Do  you  see  in 
the  smaller  circle  how  the  flat-faced  brush 
merely  “touches  the  high  spots”  of  the 
teeth?  It  even  tends  to  force  the  food 
between  the  teeth  and  into  the  crevices  of 
the  enamel.  Worse  than  useless,  isn’t  it  ? 

Then  look  at  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  1 
Its  pointed  and  separated  tufts  of  bristles 
mus/  clean  between  the  teeth.  They’re  so 
curved  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  mouth 
that  they  can’/  skip  over  the  inner-  ^ 
most  crevices  and  angles.  Its 
extra-large  end-tufts,  aided  by 
the  curved  handle,  clean 
even  the  backs  of  the 
back  teeth.  The  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic  cleans 
a//  the  teeth. 


js  obviously  the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

But  more  than  that, 
as  it  is  “made  to  order” 
to  fit  the  shape  of  the  teeth, 
and  its  tapered,  beveled  and 
^  rounded  end  has  no  comers  to 
injure  the  mouth  or  gums,  the 
Prp-phy-lac-tic  teaches  you  to 


p/crushyour 
Teeth  thisifi 
C  Way  111 


No  wonder  more  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brushes  arc  sold  than  any  other  known 
make.  No  wonder  dentists  and  physicians  almost  universally  recommend  them. 
And  remember  that  every  Pro-phy-lac-tic  is  fully  guaranteed  (if  defective  we  will 
replace  it),  and  is  always  sold  in  the  yellow  box  to  protect  against  handling. 

Prices:  Adult's  size,  flexible,  rigid  or  de  luxe  handles,  35c.  Youth's  size,  flexible  or  rigid 
bandies.  2Sc.  Child's  size,  flexible  or  rigid  handles.  2Sc.  Four-row,  adult's  size  and  rigid 
handle  only.  40c.  Dental  Plate  brush,  for  proper  cleansing  of  artificial  teeth.  All  styles 
(excepting  Dentai  Plate)  made  in  hard,  medium  or  soft  textures.  If  not  obtainable  at  your 
dealers,  we  will  supply  direct,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Free  Book  and  Portrait  of  “Misi  Florence”  sent  Free  C'f:i.m“V;i^;“pr'^"::r  iI 

full  color  from  the  original  portrait  in  oil.  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  lOe  in  stamps  or  coin.  With  it  we 
will  include  onr  free  l^k  on  tooth  brushes,  which  every  lover  of  mouth  cleanliness  should  have.  ' 

Btt  a/an*  sent  FBEB  so  rvgnail 

FLORENCE  MFC.  CO.,  167  Pine  Street,  Northampton  (Florence  Sta.),  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


1 
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Where  mile*  of  Cry»( 
Plate*  are  dried. 


omino 

SUGAR 


Crystal 


f  ’UMrLL  1  IlNL*  Its  ten  hour  journ^, 
before  being  cut  into  the  familiar 
dainty  dominoes. 

A  closing  step  in  the  process  of  manufactnre, 
making  CRYSTAL  DOMINO  the  puieit 
sweetest  and  most  wholesome  sugar. 
Tested  for  immaculate  whiteness,  the  col 
dominoes  are  packed  in  moisture-proof  ai- 
tons  ready  for  the  table  of  the  discriminstbg 
housewife  where,  with  cut  glass,  snowy  napey 
and  gleaming  silver,  CRYSTAL  DOMINO 
adds  a  final  touch  of  refinement. 


Address 

Full  and  Half  Size  Piece* 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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[jl  TN  1847 


an  experiment,  but  the  |  ' 
test  of  time  has  proved  '' 
the  value  of  the  discovery  made 
by  Rogers  Bros.  1  he  quality  of  this 
first  and  genuine  electro-silver  plate  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  original  brand 


Stiver  "Plate  that  Wears” 

The  characteristic  beauty  of  this  ware  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  “Old  Colony”  and 
“Cromwell"  patterns,  which  preserve  the  charm 
and  simplicity  of  early  designs,  but  are  rich 
and  refined  in  the  finish  that  modern  crafts¬ 
manship  supplies. 

Like  all  1847  ROGERS  BROS,  silverware,  they  are  made 
in  the  heaviest  grade  of  silver  plate,  and  are  backed 
by  the  largest  makers  with  an  unqualified  guarantee 
made  possible  by  an  actual  test  of  over  65  years. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue  “F'20.” 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY 

SUCCKSSOR  TO  .MKHIDE.V  BRITA.NSIA  CO. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Hamilton,  Canada 

The  World's  Largest  Makers  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Plate. 
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TML,  mirror-like,  slippery  pavement 
affords  as  sure  a  footing  for  die 
car  shod  with  Vacuum  Cup  Tires,  as 
the  fine,  dry  macadam  road. 

Whether  the  surface  is  wet  or  greasy, 
these  tires  au-e  guaranteed  not  to  skid, 
or  are  returnable  at  full  purchase 
price  adter  reasonable  trial. 

The  thick-walled  cups  drive  deep  and 
give  positive  traction  in  mud. 

Your  discontent  with  tire  service  also 
ends  abruptly  when  you  equip 


NSYLVANIA 


iUUM'CUP*TIRES 


They  are  the  heaviest  tires  of  the  rated 
sizes  manufactured.  Their  construction  is 
the  strongest,  their  composition  the  tough¬ 
est —  and  absolutely  Oilproof  —  immune 
from  *oil  disease.' 

With  each  Vacuum  Cup  Casing  goes  a 
definite  printed  gueurantee  of  4,000  miles. 
Their  actual  service  mileage  avereiges  a  far 
greater  distance. 

Jit  your  Dealer— or  urite 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Piltabiirgh,  505  Ubaty  Avenue  Minueepolit.  34  S.  8*h 
QeveUnd,  1837  Euclid  Avenue  Kansu  City.  Mo.,  514  E.  I5tli St 

Detroit,  ^54  iefenon  Avenue  Omaha,  2 1 5  S.  20th  Street 

Chicaao,  1 004 Michigan  Avenue  Seattle,  Armour  Building 
Pcntylygaia  Ribber  Compwij  of  New  York 
New  York  City.  1 700  Broadway  Boaton,  149  Berkeley  Sited 

DaDai.  41 1  S.  Ervay  Street  'VTNQNT7 

PcHurlTawg  Rabbcr  Coapuy  of  Calif oniu 
San  Frandno,  512-514  Mwion  Street  / 

Lot  Angele%  930  &.  Main  Street 

An  indaponJont  Company  with  an 


indapandant  aolling  policy 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Wedding  g^fts  which  are  at  once  beautiful,  |  range  in  price  from  SlOO  to  S400. 
useful,  and  appealing  equally  to  the  bride  and  |  Time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  m 
groom,  are  rarer  than  a  day  in  June.  what  wedding  gift  could  be  more 

To  persons  of  taste,  we  commend  this  new  those  who  are  to  spend  their  li^ 

Waltham  idea,  the  mere  description  of  which  than  timepieces  which  beat  as  on 
is  sufficient  praise.  i  other  wedding  g^fts  this  Walthar 

We  have  arranged  combinations  of  high-  tion  will  be  noteworthy,  original, 
g^ade  Waltham  movements  in  corresponding  If  your  jeweler  has  not  yet  seci 
cases  and  in  suitable  sizes,  the  pair  being  these  sets,  we  request  that  you  v 
contained  in  an  exquisite  leather  box  which  free  booklet.  We  will  also  take 

can  afterwards  be  used  as  a  jewel  case.  (The  {  arranging  for  you  to  see  the  ac 
man’s  watch  shown  in  the  illustration  is  open-  desired,  without  any  obligation  oi 
face  but  the  back  of  the  case  is  shown  to  in-  When  writing  please  mention  the 
i  dicate  the  engraving).  The  sets  complete  Groom”  booklet. 

I  For  a  graduation  gift  do  not  lorget  tht  supremacy  of  the  Waltham  ( Riverside)  Watch, 
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The  World’s  Standard 
Known  Wherever  Hammocks  Are  Known 

They  are  the  original  American  Hammocks,  invented  and 
developed  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  hammocks  in 
the  world. 

Palmer  Hamtrtock*  are  conceded  lo  be  the  highest  accomplishment 
in  hammock  building.  They  are  luxurious  in  design,  in  the  quality 
of  material,  in  the  character  of  voorkmanship  and  in  the  comfort 
and  grace  that  readily  distinguish  them. 

Look  for  the  Palmer  Label  on  Every  Hammock 

Buy  a  ** Palmer**  and  Enjoy  Mammocking 

Slung  Hummock*,  $1.00  to  $8.00 
Couch  Hummock*,  $5.00  to  $25.00 

Dealers  generally  carry  Palmer  Hammocks;  those  who  don't  will  gladly  have  your 
order  hlled.  Catalogue,  in  colors,  illustrating  complete  line,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  I.  E.  Palmer  Co.,  Dept  2,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Aiawana  MiUt  EstaUiihed  1859 
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For  Mental  and  Physical  Comfort 
wear  the  cooKng,  dependable 


ATHLETIC 

•Underwear 
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PA  I  AM  AS 

$1.50  to  $10.00  the  suit 


Sold  at  the  Best  Shops 

You'll  be  interested  in  the  Style  Book  De  Luxe 
ol  GOTHAM  GARMENTS.  It's 
yours  on  request  to 

Gotham  Mfg.  Go.,  * 


rill  s' Label  on  a  SHIRT — Implies 

Correct  ¥'it 
Color- Fast  Fabrics 
Dependability,  Satisfaction  and 
STANDARD  of  MERIT 


(I  C'OR  the  warm  days  of  Spring  and  Suin- 
r  mer  GOTHAM  Athletic  UNDER¬ 
WEAR  is  the  acme  cool,  refreshing 
V  comfort.  Some  men  wear  it  the  year 
p,  ’round.  See  the  new  fabrics  of  exquisite 

1  color  and  design  specially  woven  for 
GOTHAM  gannents.  Each  is  distinct¬ 
ive  and  exclusive. 

Athletic  Knee  LeoKth 

I  SHIRTS  &  DRAWERS 
50c.  to  $3.50  the  garment 


UNION  SUITS  $1.00  to  $4.50 
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The  power  of  your  automobile  is  simply  the  sum  of  your  motor- 
efficiency  plus  your  fuel~e^iency  plus  the  efficiency  of  your  lubricant. 

Today  most  automobile  motors  are  well  designed.  You  are 
offered  little  choice  in  gasoline.  But  lubricating  oils  differ  widely 
both  in  quality  and  in  “body." 

Despite  this,  motorists  often  select  their  lubricating  oil  with  an 
indifference  that  is  little  short  of  reckless. 

The  penalty  is  paid  in  a  multiplicity  of  motor  troubles. 

Only  oil  of  the  highest  lubricating  qualities  can  properly  protect 
the  moving  parts. 

Only  oil  whose  "  body”  or  thickness,  is  suited  to  your  feed  system 
can  properly  feed  to  the  friction  points. 

Only  oil  that  combines  these  qualities  can  give  your  car: — 


M  t  il  l  A  **  "Am.”  mmtm  'X 
wiMriM  mm  Csn>|A  Mskili  I  A. 


(1)  The  greatest  horse-power 
efficiency. 

(2)  The  smoothest  operation. 

(3)  The  fewest  repair  troubles. 

(4)  The  lowest  operating  cost. 

(5)  The  longest  life. 

(6)  The  greatest  second-hand 
value. 

We  have  undertaken  this 
serious  problem  with  the  thor¬ 
oughness  that  has  established 
our  standing  in  the  general  lu¬ 
bricating  field. 

Each  year  we  make  a  careful 
motor-analysis  of  each  of  the 
season’s  models.  Based  on 
these  analyses  and  on  practical 
experience,  we  specify,  in  a 


lubricating  chart  (printed  in 
part  on  this'page),  the  g^de  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  is  most 
efficient  for  each  make  of  car. 

If  you  are  not  interested  in 
correct  “  body,”  there  still  re¬ 
mains  the  bc^  of  reasons  for 
using  Gargoyle  Mobiloils. 

In  sheer  lubricating  quality 
they  stand  alone. 

But  you  will  make  a  serious 
mistake  if  you  do  not  note 
down,  from  the  chart,  the  grade 
whose  “  body  ’’  is  best  suited  to 
your  motor. 

A  booklet,  containing  our 
complete  lubricating  chart  and 
points  on  lubrication,  will  be 
mailed  on  request- 


Mobiloil 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 
The  various  grades,  refined  and  filtered  to  remove  free  caiboOy  are: 
Gaa^oyle  Mobiloil  “A”  Gsu^oyle  Mobiloil  “D* 

Gargoyle  MobUoil  ‘‘B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *’£’* 

Guvoyl*  Mobiloil  “Arctic’* 

They  are  put  up  in  1  and  5  gallon  eealed  cane,  in  half-barrels,  and 
barrels.  Au  are  branded  woith  the  Gargoyle,  which  ie  oar  mark 
of  manafactare.  They  can  be  secured  from  all  reliable  garages, 
automobile  supply  stores,  and  others  who  supply  lubricants. 


VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 


BRAMCaES: 


DETROIT  BOSTON  NEW  TORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  INDIANAPOUS 

FocdBUt.  49FedenlSc  29  Brouway  Filter  Bldf.  4(hA  CbetunCStt.  Indiana  Pytbiu  a« 

Distributing  nuarthouset  in  tbe  principal  citiet  of  the  world 
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Of  Interest  to  Taxpayers 


Bard  Avenue,  West  Brifbton.  Staten  lilaod.  N.  Y.  Road  treated  with  ^Tairia  B.'* 


the  PATERSON  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. : — Montreal  Toronto  Winnipee  Vancouver  St.  John.  N.B.  Halifax,  N.S.  Sydney,  N.S. 


A  CLOUD  of  dust  behind  an  automo- 
-CL  bile  means  that  the  road  surface  is 
being  destroyed  —  blown  away.  It  also 
means  that  the  road  is  unfit  for  modern 
traffic — that  it  has  been  built  in  the  old 
way  intended  for  slow-moving,  horse- 
drawn  traffic. 

The  science  of  MacAdam  has  been 
rewritten  these  last  few  years.  A  mineral 
binder  is  no  longer  enough  to  hold  the 
stone  together. 

Something  stronger  is  needed,  and  the 


use  of  Tarvia  is  the  logical  and  necessary 
answer  to  a  difficult  problem. 

In  the  tarviated  road,  there  is  a  matrix 
of  Tarvia  around  each  stone,  holding  it 
firmly  to  its  work  and  preventing  it  from 
shifting.  There  is  no  internal  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  attrition  of  traffic  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum. 

If  the  road  is  built  with  Tarvia  the  extra 
cost  of  the  treatment  is  more  than  made 
up  in  longer  life  and  reduced  mainten¬ 
ance  costs. 


Booklets  on  Request 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ' 

New  York  Cbicaco  Pbiladelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Cleveland 
Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Pittsburch  Sear.lc  Corey,  Ala. 
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Presert/es  RoadSx 
P aments  Dusit% 


^  of  Refreshment  i 

— delicious  coolness' and  sparkling, 
thirst-quenchmg  vivacity —  ^ 
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you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 


A  lastingly  refreshing  beverage. 

Different  and  better;  absolutely 
wholesome.  >«=» 

Ask  for  It  by  its  full  name — 

(^a-GoIa — to  avoid  imita-  .  - 

tions  and  substitutions. 

Delicious— RefresHiikg 
^WTKirst-QuencHing 


7 

>■ 


Send  for  our  Free  Booklet 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY. 


ATLANTA.  GA. 
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Time  works  quick  changes  in  the 
growing  girl.  Pig-tails  and  short 
skirts-  are  soon,  forgotten  in  the  !« 

maturer  charms  of  the  debutante. 

Sometifnes  though  you  will  ache 
for  a  picture  of  her  just  as  she 
romped  in  from  school  or  play. 

Think  how  she  would  like  one 
too,  in  the  after  years — to  show  her 
friends  and  possibly  her  children. 

Make  the  appointment  while  the  * 

thought  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 


Therms  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

I 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^ _  _ 
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MOTOR  OIL 


and  a  good  garage  usually  go  together.  When  during  loi 
you  find  one  you  find  the  other.  For  the  garage  entire  absence 
man  who  has  the  interests  of  his  customers  at  lubrication  is 
heart  gives  them  the  best  of  everything  regard-  Qf  (.jjr  Yc 
less  of  profit  or  price.  consumption 

Texaco  Motor  Oil  maximum  power  with  use  of  Te 

minimum  consumption.  Many  tests  conducted  considerable 

For  sale  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans  at  most  good  garages  and  supply  she 
structive  and  interesting  booklet,  “  Maintaining  a  Motor  Car,  ”  addn 
8  West  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Bocton  St  Louii  N>w  Orleans  Pueblo  PLila<k)pbia 

Dallas  Tul>a  Chicago  Atianta 


NorftJk 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK  TIRES 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK  TIRES  Are  the  Product  of 
ONE  Company  Whose  Sole  Effort,  Since  the  Advent  of  the 
Automobile,  Has  Been  to  Produce  the  BEST  Pneumatic  Tire 


From  the  beginning  the  Fisk 
Rubber  Company  has  had  but  one 
policy — that  is,  to  produce  the 
BEST  pneumatic  tire.  No  pres¬ 
sure  has  been  strong  enough  to 
change  this  policy,  and  every 
suggestion  pointing  to  a  reduction 
in  quality  has  been  instantly 
dismissed. 

The  Fisk  factory  always  in  the 
process  of  enlargement  to  meet 
the  demand  for  Fisk  Products, 
is  devoted  solely  to  the  manufec- 
ture  of  tires,  with  no  side  lines  to 
divert  attention  from  the  one 
objective  goal — to  produce 
Greatest  Tire  Service. 


One  Quality  Only 
Heavy  Car  Type  Fislc  Tires 
are  a  One  Quality  product, 
the  same  quality  for  the  man* 
ufacturer  as  for  the  dealer 
and  consumer.  Small  sizes 
possess  the  great  strength 
that  Heavy  Car  Type  Con¬ 
struction  makes  piossible  in 
the  large  sizes.  Fisk  is  thus 
the  most  economical  tire  for 
the  small  car  owner.  The 
entire  Fisk  production  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  one  master  thought 
— that  of  the  Greatest  Tire 
Service  for  the  Car  Owner, 


Reports  from  Fisk  users  every¬ 
where  show  that  this  concen¬ 
trated  effort  has  been  crowned 
with  success. 

FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  Con¬ 
struction  is  the  result  of  this 
continued  effort  to  attain  tire 
perfection.  It  offers  users  uni¬ 
form  quality  and  Greatest  Ser- 
vice  in  all  Fisk  Tires.  A  special 
rubber  cushion  minimizes  the 
disastrous  effect  of  road  shocks, 
an  extra  breaker  strip  and  heavier 
tread  lessen  the  possibility  of 
puncture  and  specially  re-in- 
forced  side  walls  are  provided  to 
prevent  rim  cutting. 


Interchangeable  Size* 
Overloading  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  tire  troubles.  Re¬ 
cognizing  this  the  Fisk  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  has  provided 
an  unusually  complete  line 
of  interchangeable  sizes 
which  allow  the  use  of  larger 
tires  without  added  expense 
or  inconvenience  in  having 
rims  changed.  Any  Fisk 
Representative  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  whether  one 
of  the  interchangeable  sizes 
will  be  better  for  your  car 
than  the  one  you  now  use. 


Time  to  Re-Tire 


I 


Write  Dept.  L  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y.  BRANCHES  IN  41  CITIES 

It  fmm.  mmuTie  ymu  am  ouAtaimBD  mm  fOLco  vmi  a/«  at  tmc  sKcoimMOKO  mnsun  amb  attacscd 

^Iv  TO  A  aut  MAMMO  BmM  OMR  OR  ROT*  OT  TBR  AOCOMRANTIMO  IMSrCCTtON  STAMM.  WMRM  FILLRD  Vmi  AMT  X{  X 
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I  BEST  RETAIL  TRADE  { 

(Tradt  Mart  Krf.  U.  S,  Pat.  Of.  and 
Fcrgign  Cmntriet.) 

Insist  that  your  dealer  sells  you 
only  underwear  with  the  B.  V.  D. 
label. 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under shirU  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c.,  75c., 
$1.00  and  $1.50  the  Garment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.S.A., 
4-30-07.)  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  the  Suit. 


The^.Y.  D.  Company, 
New  York. 

London  Selling  Agencyt 
66  Aldermanbury,  £.  C. 
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AWARDED  PERFECT 
SCORES  IN 

Ib^tloDAl  Endunuioe  Ck>ntMt 
Wettern  Dlst.  Sndar.  Contost 
lAke  District  EUidur.  Contest 
fisTannnh  Bndur.  Contest 
Los  Angeles  Endur.  Contest 
Penlnsnler  Endur.  Contest 
Linden  Endur.  Contest 

Korth  Shore  Endur.  Contest 
Sen  Fimnclsoo  Endur.  Contest 
Kew  York  Qnnrterlj  Trials 
CleTeland  t-Day  Endur.  Ron 
Kew  Jersey  M-hr.  Endur.  Run 


This  world’s  record  proves  its  absolute  reliability  and  dura* 
bility,  as  no  amount  of  minor  records  could. 

Harley -Davidson  dealers  everywhere  are  demon¬ 
strating  its  many  features,  among  which  are  the  Fa/- 
Floteing  Seat  and  the  Free-Wheel  Control,  exclusive 
patented  features,  which  make  the  Hariey- Davidson 
“the  comfortable  motorcycle.” 

Ask  youi  dealer  (or  a  demonstration,  or  write  for  catalog. 

HARLEY- DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

fndmcert  of  High-Grade  Motorcydes  for  eUven  years. 

304  B  Street,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Vest 

Pocket 


Literally  small  enough  to  go  into  the  vest  pocket 
(or  a  lady’s  handbag) — big  enough  to  bring  home  all 
outdoors — a  miniature  in  size,  but  lacking  nothing 
of  Kodak  efficiency  or  simplicity. 

Has  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  iris  diaphragm  stops,  menis¬ 
cus  achromatic  lens,  Autotime  scale  and  brilliant  reversible  finder. 
Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cartridges  for  eight  exposures. 
A  fixed  focus  makes  it  always  ready  for  quick  work.  Lustrous  black 
metal  finish. 


Pictures,  1^  x  2}^  inches. 


Catalogue  at  your  dealers,  or  on  request.  Free. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Tbe  Kodak  dtj. 
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Chalmers  Guarantee 
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the  crotch 


1  .  or  more  delightiul  eitect 

in  your  home  than  wood¬ 
work  made  white  with  Vitralite? 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  Vitralite,  showing  its  porcelain-like' 
gloss.  It  is  tough,  -durable  and  water-proof, 
whether  used  inside  or  outside,  on  wood,  metal 
or  plaster.  Vitralite  is  economical,  easy  to  apply 
and  will  not  show  brush  ■•w.'ks  nor  turn  yellow 
like  most  enamels. 

On  your  floors  and  linoleum,  whether  old  or  new, 
“61”  Floor  Varnish  will  give  you  a  finish  that 
is  water-prc  jf,  heel-proof  and  mar-proof.  Test  it 
yourself.  Send  for 

Free  Floor  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  V61.’!'  Hit  it  with  a  hammer  — 
you  may  dent  the  wood  but  the  varnish  won’t 
crack.  Also  send  for  booklet  Decorati‘t’e  Intenor 
Finishing.  ,  .  . . .  •  - 

.  Pratt  a  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by  painters,  specified 
by  architects,  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware  d^ers  eyerywbere. 

'Address  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  dk  Laiabert-Iac.,  93 
TsmawsUida  St.,  Buffado,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  35  Court- 
wricht  St.,  Brsdgeburg,  Ont. 


’’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


On  dear  days,  wtien  the  tun  it  thining,  the  CraHex 
will  make  picturet  in  1-lOOOth  of  a  tecond. 


No  camera  it  to  good  at  the  CraAtx  for  making 
picturet  of  children.  Indoort  or  in  the  thade 
taapthoU  may  be  made  fatt  enough  to 
tecure  perfect  picturet. 
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The  GRAFLEX  makes 

better  photography  pos¬ 
sible  by  eliminating  the 
uncertainties.  Focusing 
scale  and  “finder”  are 
done  away  with.  With 
a  GRAFLEX  you  see 
the  image  full  size  of 
finished  picture,  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure 
right  side  up.  You  know 
to  a  certainty  that  the 
picture  is  in  focus,  with¬ 
out  having  to  guess  the 
distance  between  the 
camera  and  subject. 

The  Grafl  ex  Fo  cal 
Plane  Shutter  works  at 
any  speed  from  “time” 
to  1-lOOOth  of  a  second. 

Send  for  Illuatrafed  Catalog. 

FOLMER  &  SCHWIXG 
DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


Tau  can  photograph  on  dark  days  when  you  use 
a  Cndlex.  Thia  picture  was  made  on  a  rainy, 
heavily  douded  day  in  December. 


HiH 
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Athletic  Union  Suit 

Licensed  under 
Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

Made  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  gaping  seat 
and  opening  between  the  legs.  Front  and  rear  •  ^ 
openings  are  separate.  No  open  edges  running  « 
through  the  crotch  to  bind  or  cut  Seat  flap  i  m 
buttoned  so  it  cannot  gap  or  roll 
up  in  (olds. 

$l  aiKl  up.  I(  not  carried  by 
your  regular  dealer,  ask  him  to 
secure  from  us.  Other  furnish- 
ings  bearing  the  m 

mark  of  quality  include 
Shirts,  Gloves,  Hosiery, 


Suspenders,  Neckwear, 
Handkerchiefs,  etc. 


S*nd  for  fro*  I0~day  trial  tuba  and  acid-t«at  papan.  Proa*  how  Pthoco  protmra**  year 
t**th  from  their  greatemt  enemy,  acid  moath,  LEHN  &  FINK,  118  WiBiaa  SL,  N«wT«A 


HAMMER 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Tke  three  molioa*— cen  revolving  while  dAthen  work  in  opposite  diiec> 
— reduce  freezing  time  two-thirds,  and  make  your  ice  cream 
ihciously  smooth  in  texture.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Wt^farfnt  bookkl,  "Fmtn  DdnOu” 

the  white  mountain  freezer  CO..  Dept.  L  ,  Nashua.  N.  H. 


Night  Courage 


The  Sure  Way  to  Get  Pure  Ice  Cream 

is  to  make  it  yourself.  The  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  way  is  with  a 

Triple  Motion 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN 

Ice  Cream  Freezer 


It  isn’t  a  question  of  whether  or  not  you 
dare  —  the  time  will  come  when  you  have 
to  dare.  There’s  something  in  you  — 
some  moral  fibre  bequeathed  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  brave  ancestors — which,  in  the 
crisis,  makes  you  rise  above  fear  and  prove 
true  to  the  final  test  of  manhood. 


The  question  is,  will  you  face  danger  unarmed — 
a  weakling,  impotent — or  will  you  face  it  doubly 
armed  —  armed  with  an  efficient  weapon  and  with 
the  courage  and  steadiness  which  come  from  know¬ 
ing  that  you  are  armed? 


Accidental  discharge  is  rendered  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  by  the  famous  “Hammer  the  Hammer” 
safety  lifter.  You  can  literally  “Hammer  the 
Hammer”  with  a  loaded  cartridge  in  the  chamber 
under  the  firing  pin.  Equipped  throughout  with 
permanent-tension,  unbreakable  wire  springs.  Accu¬ 
rate,  hard  hitting  and  superbly  finished. 


Send  for  Catalog  A 


$6.00  *t  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  Stores 


Inr  JohKOi’s  Aris  t  Cycle  Works,i26Rivfr  SL,  ritchburg.  Mess. 


San  Francisco :  Phil.  6.  Bckeart  Co..  717  Market  Street 
New  York  :  99  Cham  hers  Street 


IVER  JOHNSON 
^  REVOLVER 
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Trenton  Potteries  Cow 

StWELCLO 

Noiseless  Sq>hon  Jet 

CLOSET 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 


jlymar  Embury^  //.,  Arck't^  Nrm  York 


and  this  is  what  the  Director  says  about  it : 

“  Our  farm  homestead  has  a  shingled  roof  stained  with 
your  stain  .  .  .  moss  erMn,  while  the  body  of  the  house 
...  is  gray.  This  coloring  has  created  no  end  of  favor¬ 
able  comment  and  many  nave  been  pleased  to  find  it 
Cabot’s  Stain.”— H.  B.  Fullerton,  Director. 

You  can  rely  on  Cabot’s  Stains.  The  colors  are  soft,  rich  and 
beautiful,  they  wear  as  well  as  the  best  paint  and  the  Creosote* 
thoroughly  preserves  the  wood. 

Vau  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  he..  Ma^.  dwairtt.  4  Olivtr  SbMt.  BmIm.  Mm- 


The  Closet  that 
Does  Not  Embarrass 
by  Noisy  Flushing 


The  installation  of  a  Siwelclo  Closet 
means  freedom  from  the  noisy  flushing  of 
the  old-style  closet,  which  reaches  every 
part  of  your  home  and  always  seems  loud¬ 
est  when  guests  are  present.  A  Siwelclo 
is  valued  in  every  home  of  refinement, 
not  only  because  of  its  noiselessness  but 
for  its  borough  cleanliness. 

A  properly  installed  Siwelclo  Closet  is 
noiseless  because  we  planned  it  to  be 
noiseless,  but  it  also  fulfills  every  sanitary 
requirement — perfect  flushing,  security 
against  sewer  gas,  etc. 

Siwelclo  Closets  are  made  of  Vitreous  China, 
glazed  at  a  temperature  1000  degrees  higher  than 
is  possible  with  any  other  materiaL  Thu  makes 
a  surface  that  actually  repels  dirt,  like  a  china 
plate.  Demonstrate  this  dirt-resisting  quality  by 
first  trying  to  mark  on  a  china  plate,  then  on  a 
kitchen  utensil  of  white  enameled  iron. 

Trenton  Potteries  Co.  Solid  Porcelain  and 
Vitreous  China  fixtures  are  unequaled  for  ser¬ 
vice  or  beauty.  If  you  are  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  you  will  do  well  to  consult  with  your  archi¬ 
tect  about  theirinstallation.  Yourplumber  will 
install  them  for  you  if  you 
,  are  making  your  own  plans. 

f.  Write  for  oor  free  fllastrated 
'  II  booklet  SIQ.  "Bathrooms  of 
L  .  S  Character.”  which  will  prove  a 
I  ‘  $  ■  valuable  aid  to  you  in  yoar  work 

I  The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

1  Treatoe,  N.  J.,U.  S.  A. 

Vtb  MmufMturm  •/ Saniurj 

'  -  htUrj  im  tko  U,  ^  jt. 


This  is  the  fmrm-house  of  tfie  Long  Island  R.IL  AgricultWiI 
Derelopment  Stations  Medford,  L.  1.,  stained  %nth 
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What  if 
your  house 
U  lonely! 

Get  a  dependable  Smith 
&  Wesson  today,  and 
stop  worrying. 

Booklet  on  request. 


Smith  Wesson 

513  StodOx'idSC  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


A  Baby  Life  Flickers  Out 
Every  Other  Second 


DONT  SAY  VARNISH.-SAy 


Somewhere  in  the  world  a  tiny  child  slips  from  its 
mother’s  arms  into  eternity  with  each  two  ticks  of  the 
clock. 

Yet  most  of  these  babies  could  have  stayed  and 
grown  into  full  manhood  and  womanhood  if  they  had 
had  right  food. 

The  daily  bath  helps,  the  fresh  air  helps,  and  the 
right  clothes  help.  But  above  all  things,  give  your 
l>aby  the  right  food.  , 

Mother’s  milk  is  best. 


RERRY 

l-ROTHERS*  Si 

VARNISHESd 


That  may  mean  the  difference  between  C 
a  perfect  job  and  an  unsatisfactory  one.  ^ 


Nestle*sF6o3. 


is  next  best,  because  so  like  mother’s  milk  the  youngest 
baby  can  digest  it. 

The  doctors  of  France  and  England,  Gennany  and 
America,  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  your  baby 
cannot  digest  cows’  milk.  It’s  too  heavy.  Your  baby 
struggles  under  its  load  as  you  would,  if  you  ate  lobster 
and  mince  pie  and  ice  cream  for  dinner. 

But  the  milk  from  healthy  cows,  purified,  changed 
to  suit  baby’s  digestion,  clean,  delicate  and  nourishing, 
that  is  what  your  baby  needs.  And  that  is  what  you 
get  in  NestU’s  Food. 

Send  this  coupon  for  12  feedings  smd  a  book  on 
baby’s  csu:«  and  heidth.  Both  are  free. 


For  if  you  specify  Berry  Brothels',  you  hiiw — we’se  ben 
maldot  quality  samishes  for  S$  years. 

For  the  home,  the  oflice  buiklini.  the  public  edihee— Isr 
exterior  or  interior  finish — for  erery  branch  of  ramiihinr~ 
there's  a  Berry  Brochen’  product  that  lout  years  of  expeticaes 
hare  made  a  hundred  percent  rifht. 

So  no  matter  how  small  or  how  larfe  the  job,  look  for  (he 
Berry  Brothers'  trade-mark  and  name  on  the  ramish  you  buy. 

We  bare  a  uumber  of  intercstinc  booklets  on  nrnish  pnk 
lems.  Just  tell  us  where  you're  toiof  to  use  the  ramish  sal 
well  send  yon  the  special  one  to  fit  yoru  need.  It's  free. 


BERRY  BROTHERS 

EtuMuheJiasa 


Factories:  Detroit.  Mich.,  and  Walkerrille,  Ont 
Branches:  New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia.  Bskioiore, 
Cbicaso,  Cincinnati.  St.  Louis,  San  Fmncisco, 
London.  Eodand. 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody's  Magastne  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  s. 


Of  what  use  is  a  feast  without  an  appetite?  Or  what  is  more  distressing  than  a 
stomach  that  will  not  digest  the  food  it  craves?  These  are  the  signs  of  dyspep¬ 
sia— the  seeds  of  weakness  which  will  blossom  into  disease  if  unchecked. 


Palist  Extmct 


orercomes  dyspepsia,  creates  a  normal,  healthy  desire  for  food — aids  digestion  and  relieves 
mry  form  of  stomach  trouble.  It  is  quick  in  action  and  positive  and  permanent  in  results. 

Order  a  Dozen  from  Tour  Dmggist — Insist  Upon  It  Being  *Tabst” 

FREE  BOOKLET,  “Health  Darts,”  tells  all  uses  and  benefits  of  Pabst  Extract.  Write  tor  it. 

I  13  PABST  EXTRACT  CO..  Milwaukee.  WU. 


Wonderful  New  Refrigerator 


— a  lining  that  won  t  check,  chip,  crack 

nor  discolor — a  lining  that  is  blue-white,  with  the 
polish  of  marble,  the  toughness  of  steel,  the  light 
ness  of  ebony — a  lining  that  means  an  end  of  hard 
work  and  an  end  of  high  costs. 


Cleanahle 

Odorless 

Sanitary 


Everything 

Slide*  Right  Out  ^ 
XS-SZli  X  20  a  44-S31 


4  g 

i©  This  refrigerator,  because  - - — 

W  of  its  wonderful  One-Piece  X-Y-A^O  Stone  Lining,  has  ■ 
utterly  changed  men’s  ideas  on  refrigerator  value.  ® 


Made  by  a  secret  process,  the  lining  shown  bere- 
with  reduces  to  a  price  that  the  average  person  can 


ing  germs  and  microbes.  Cloth  wrung  out  in  hot  water ! 
—a  quick  rub,  and  the  “box”  is  sweet-clean!  And 
that's  an  end  of  it.  More  relief  for  tired  women  ! 

Remarkable  Ice-Saving  Circulation 

Every  cubic  inch  of  space  comes  in- 
to  the  zone  of  moving  air.  This,  with 
the  scientific  insulation  and  construe-  \\  \ 

tion,  stands  for  an  economy  of  ice  that,  '\ W  -  r  • ' 
compared  to  other  refrigerators  of  same 
capacity,  is  simply  astonishing. 

Sent  on  10  Day*'  Approval.  Don't  think  \\ 
of  buying  auy  rcfngcrator  until  you  investigate  \ 
ours.  Ask  about  big  lO-day  offer  and  £uarantet.  .A  \ 

Freight  allowed.  Write  lor  our  new  catalog. 

Please  send  name  of  your  dealer.  Address 

,  RUneUndcr,  Wi>.  Jillfl 


afford  to  pay,  the  highest  grade,  most 
sanitary,  most  efficient  and  most  eco¬ 
nomically  operated  refrigerator  prob¬ 
ably  ever  constructed. 

See  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  the  Rhine¬ 
lander  X-Y-NO  clean.  Shelves,  ice 
tank,  drip  pan  —  everything,  in  fact, 
slides  completely  out  of  the  lining. 
And  the  rounded  corners,  highly  pol¬ 
ished  sides  and  absence  of  all  hooks, 
ledges  and  cracks,  all  combine  to 
abolish  forever  the  accumulation  of 
filth  and  the  abiding  places  of  polliit- 

Rhinelander  Refrigerator  Co. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


He  Knows  Corns 


This  Chemist  Who  Invented  Blue 


He  studied  corns  for  a  com  comes  out — root,  callous,  everjrthlng. 
docen  years,  then  worked  Not  a  whit  of  pain  or  soreness, 
out  this  way  to  remove  them .  That  ends  the  com . 

It’s  a  simple  little  plaster  Why  pare  corns?  Why  daub  them?  Why 
with  a  little  drop  of  wax.  use  old-time  pads  and  plasters?  Those  an 
Apply  it  in  a  jiGFy,  and  archaic  methods, 
the  com  pain  stops  at  once.  Blue-jay  is  so  vastly  better  that  folks  use 
You  forget  the  com  entirely,  it  on  a  million  corns  a  month.  Try  it  on  om 
In  ^  hours  the  whole  of  yours. 

A  In  the  picture  Is  the  soft  BAB  wax.  It  loosens  the  com. 

B  stops  the  pain  and  keeps  the  wax  from  spreading. 

C  wraps  around  the  toe.  It  Is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 

D  Is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 


Blue-jay  Corn  Plasters 


Sold  by  Dmggists — ISc  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Bine-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Baaer  A  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etei 


Good  Luck  follows  you  when  you  wear 


CUSHION  ROBBER  HEELS 


50c.  attached.  All  Dealers. 

You  are  safeguarded  against  slipping  on  wet  pave- 
^  ments,  saved  wear  and  tear  on  your  nerves — and  on 
swPing  your  shoes. 

JSJ  The  Cat’s  Paw  Friction  Plug  is  a  safety  tread  that 
holds  firm  and  wears  long.  .  • 

No  holes  to  carry  mud  and  dirt.  . 

And  Cat’s  Paw  Heels  cost  no 
more  than  other  kinds.  Have  them  put 
on  your  heels  today.  50c.  attached. 

The  name  is  easy  to  remember. 

TO  THE  RETAIL  TRADE.  ySM 

It  pays  to  give  the  public  what  they  want.  or 

The  majority  want  Cat’s  Paw  Cushion  Rubber  Hu  Tan  K  I 

He^  Ordw  from  your  jobber  today.  I 

FOSmt  RUBBER  OOMPANT,  BoMoo, 

-  The  advertiiiementi  In  Everybody's  Masxrine  are-indexed.  Turn  to  page  t. 
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Why 

are 

>  nae 
one 


^7  Love  To 


^EVINRUDE* 


AS  ONE  glides  through  the 
±\.  soft  ripples  of  the  river’s  shal- 
lows  or  across  the  moonlit  bay  in  a 
rowboat  propelled  by  a  gently  purring  mo¬ 
tor,  one  realizes  that  motor  boating  in  a 
motor-driven  rowboat  by  means  of  the 


nw  TOKK  OITT  SHOW  ROOlU ;  Endfon  Tarmiua 
Bld(..  SO  Cliarch  StrMt,  H.  T. 
lOAl.n'ORHIA  8H0W  BOOKS;  4S3  Mftrket  Stmt,  Bu 
FranelMO,  Oal. 

8EATTI.E  BEPRE8EETATIVE8 ;  WoodbooM  OmoUim 
Enfln*  Oo.,  M>M  Karion  Straat. 


DETACHABLE 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR 


is  the  acme  of  summer  pleasures.  This  motor  will 
attach  to  any  rowboat,  round  or  flat  bottom,  in  one 
minute  and  will  drive  it  eight  miles  an  hour,  is 
adjustable  to  rowboats  of  all  sizes  and  angles  of 
.  stern,  is  vibrationless  and  clean  to  handle,  and 
,,''So  simple  to  operate  that,  with  it,  women  and 
^  children  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  motor  boating. 

It  Has  Been  Adopted  by  Five  Governments 

and  there  are  thousands  in  use.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  largest 
sole  manufacturers  of  portable  rowboat  motors  in  the  world, 
and  is  built  with  the  same  care  as  the 
finest  automobile  engine.  The  propeller  is 
weedless.  It  is  not  costly  and  offers  new 
pleasures  to  those  who  visit  any  body  of  water. 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
’will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

129  M  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Do  You  Want 
A  Trained  Mans 
Position? 


The  trained  man  is  the  man  in  touch  with 
the  chief.  He  is  also  first  in  line  for  promotion. 

You  can  be  the  man  “in  front.”  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  having  the  right  knowledge  that 
will  put  you  ahead  of  the  other  fellow. 

“But  it  is  too  late,”  you  say.  “My  age 
is  against  me;  I  have  long  hours.  My  school¬ 
ing  is  limited;  my  income  small.” 

You  are  the  very  man  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  can  help. 

For  over  21  years  the  I.  C.  S.  has  been 
training  men  for  better  positions. 

No  matter  how  old  you  are,  how  little  time 
you  have  or  what  your  education — the  I.C.S. 
can  train  you  in  your  own  home  to  become  an 
expert  in  some  particular  line  of  work. 

Mark  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 
NOW.  It  places  you  under  no  obligation  and 
brings  you  all  the  information  as  to  how  the 
I.C.S.  can  make  you  a  trained  man. 


1  r INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

■  ‘  Box  1869.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

1  1  Explain,  vithontfnrtberobligation  on  my  paiLhon 
1  *1  can  qualify  tor  the  position  before  which  1  mark  X. 

1 

Electrical  Enstlneer 
Elec.  Lighting  8upt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

BoUdtng  Cootractor 

ImhlUstaral  Praltimaa 

Structural  Engineer 

Caaarata  Csaitrartiaa 

Meehan.  Engineer 

■sshaalsal  Ptalumaa 

Civil  Engineer 

Hia*  SayariataaSeat 

Stationary  Engineer 
rtaasklac  a  Btaaas  fltUag 

Oaa  Engines 

Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
ataaaeraphr a T|pi  aitllas 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lattoriag  aadSlgaPalatlag 
Advertising 
rammaraial  lUaatratlae 
Industrial  Dealgnlng 
Commercial  Law 
lataaaMla  gasBiaf 
English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  Spaalah 

Arriraltara  yraaah 

Chamtat  Oarwaa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■  ■ - - 

1 

ll 

1 

I; 

Citv 

1 

1  1 

J 

HAMBURG- 

Largest  S.  S.  Co. 
in  the  World. 


AMERICAN 


Over  400  Skips 
1,306,819  Tons 


Hamborg-American  Line 


Now  ia  Regalar  traasatlaatic  service. 

In  addition  to  the  wdl-known  features  of 
modem  ocean  steamers  there  is  a  great  Ritz- 
Carlton  a  lacarteRestaurant, Ball  Room, Grill 
Room,  Private  Dining  Rooms,  Pompeiian 
Bath,  a  Swimming  Pool  and  a  Gymnasium. 

Vacation  Cruises 

SpedsI  Summer  Rates 

May  1st  to  October  1st 

Jamaica  ?he 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Cuba,  Hayti,  Colombia,  Costa  Rka, 
Nicaragua 

Weekly  Sailings 

by  the  new,  fail  Twin-Kiew  Steanuhips  Carl 
Schutz  and  Emil  L.  Boat  and  the  well-known 
"Priiiz  "  iteamen  of  out 

ATLAS  SERVICE 

n  to  18  days . $  75. 

25  DAY  CRUISES . 115. 

CUBA  and  JAMAICA.  Round  Trip  .  75. 

PANAMA  CANAL.  Round  Ttk>  .  1 10. 

Delightful  Summer  Cruiaea  to  the 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

^  the  large  Ciuiung  Steamers  yidoria  Luiae, 
Funi  Bimarck  and  Meteor.  Leaving  Ham^rg 
duringthemoathaof  June.  July  and  August.  Viatini 
Iceland,  Spitzbeigen,  North  Cape,  Norway.  Scot¬ 
land,  Orkney  and  Faroe  Islands. 

Duration  11  to  25  days. 

Coat  $56.25  and  up. 

Cruise  Around  the  World 

AND 

Through  the  Panama  Canal 

By  Twin-screw  S.  S.  CleaelanJ,  leaving  New 
York  January  27th,  1915. 

135  days — $900  and  np. 

Register  your  eimagementa  now.  Good 
rooms  win  soon  he  taken. 

Write  for  heautifalhi  illualraled  books,  staling 
cruise. 

Hamburg-American  Line 

41-45  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Boston,  Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg,  Chicago.  ^ 

San  Francisco, 

St.  Louis 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  Indexed.  Turn  to  page  3, 
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«Froni  Now  Until  JULY  1st  V. 

r  I  -iHERE  is  no  more  useful  Harden  mate-  ^ 

I  rial  than  what  are  known  as  Dutch  ■ 

Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  1 
Irocus,  etc.  They  give  for  a  smalt  outlay  ' 
time  and  money  an  abundance  of  flowers 
the  house  from  December  until  April,  and 
he  garden  almost  before  the  snow  is  off  the 
nd  in  the  spring  until  the  middle  of  May. 

‘  bulbs  are  grown  almost  exclusively  in  Hoi 
nd  in  enormous  quantities,  where  they  are  sold 
ow  prices.  Usually  they  pass  through  the  hands  — 
oi  two  oealers,  and  more  than  double  in  price  before  reaching 
the  retail  buyer  in  America.  By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of 
waiting  until  fall,  you  make  a  large  saving  in  cost,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs  not  usually  to  be  obtained 
at  any  price  in  this  country,  and  have  a  much  lamer  Ust  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon 
their  arrival  from  Holland,  perfectly  fresh,  and  in  the  b^  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  pricos,  we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  luly  1st, 
as  we  import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  neM  not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  quality.  (References  required  from  new  customers.)  Our  Import  price-list,  the  most  comprehensive 
catriogue  of  Bulbs  published,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  PRICES:  Per  100  Per  SCO 

Per  100  Per  500  Per  100  Per  500  Narcissus  Emperor  (Monster 

Fine  Miied  Hyacinths  .  .  $3.20  Su.TS  Nardaaus  Poeticus  $  $S  00  Bulte) . $1.75  |1S.S0 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips  .  .  .70  '  S.S5  Double  Dntfodils  ....  1.90  6.75  Narcissus  Golden  ^>ur  .  .  S.65  lOJO 

Extra  Fine  Mixed  Tulips  .  .90  4  95  Narcissus  Empress  (Monster  Bulbs)  9  70  19.50  Spanish  Iris.  Splendid  Mixture  .45  1.75 


A  FEW  OF  THE  PRICES: 

Per  100  Per  500 

Narcissus  Poeticus  $  $S  00 


FstalalOTT  NURSERY,  34^0  4th  Avenue*  Pittsburs*  Pa. 


Per  100  Per  500 
Narcissus  Emperor  (Monster 

Bulbs) . $9.75  $19.50 

Narcissus  Golden  ^>ur  .  9.S5  lOJO 

Spanish  Iris.  Splendid  Mixture  .45  1.75 


Use  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints 

'Y'HE  MICROBE  can’t  stand  Washing.  Keep  your 
walls  free  from  microbes  and  your  family  free  from 
diseeise  by  painting  with  Flat  Washable  Interior  Finishes. 

These  finishes  are  made  durable  and  sanitary  with 
Oxide  of  Zinc. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

We  do  not  make  paint.  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

A  lifl  of  paint  manufactur¬ 
er*  of  Washable  Wall 
Finithei  free  on  tequed. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody'*  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Weak  crotches  in  trees  are  the  ones  h 
that  split  apart  in  the  storms.  Dead  n 
limbs  are  the  ones  that  fall  —  a  V 
menace  to  life  and  property.  T rees  i 
with  cavities  are  the  ones  that  the  | 
winds  blow  over.  A  fallen  tree  can-  j 
not  be  replaced  in  your  lifetime.  >4 
The  loM  of  trees  is  the  price  of  neclect 
You  may  think  that  your  trees  are  sound— but 
do  not  trust  to  guesswork  —  learn  the  truth 
through  a  Davey  Tree  Expert  without  cost  or 
obligation.  If  your  trees  need  no  treatment 
you  want  to  know  it — if  they  do  need  treatment 
you  ought  to  know  it.  Let  ■  DsTcy  Tree 
Expert  esunuie  your  trees  now. 

Write  for  Booklet  "O.” 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO..  Rest,  0. 

Branch  ofpicxs;  Phone: 

225  Filth  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y.  Maditcn  Square  954< 
Harvester  Chicago.  lU.  Harriton  2Mi(i 

New  Birks  Bldg..  Montreal,  Can.  Vp  Town  <72< 

Merchant'sERch.Bldg.. 5sanFrancisco,Cal. 

TdeplKine  Connection 

jL  Accredited  Representetiyes 
Ayeileble  Every  where— Men 
Without  Credentials  Are 
Impostors. 


The  Jersey 

for  the 

Suburban  Home 


A  Jersey  cow  will  supply  milk,  cresm  and 
butter  for  a  good-sized  family.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  former  payments  made  for 
those  foods  and  the  cash  cost  of  production 
would  surprise  you. 

Besides,  you'd  be  sure  of  pure  milk,  rich  in 
the  solids  that  nourish  the  system  and  re¬ 
place  worn-out  tissues.  For  grown-uiM  or 
children  there  is  no  milk  to  equal  that  of 
the  Jersey. 

Gentle,  healthy  and  easy  to  control,  the  Jersey 
is  the  ideal  cow  for  the  family  with  a  limited 
land  ares.  She  represents  not  only  the  greatest 
efficiency,  but  the  greatest  economy  as  welL 
Send  for  Jersey  Facts. 


A.MERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


KmH  OAVf 


Li^  a  dean  diina 


Elxperts  i 
Comfort 


The  Jackson  heads  the 
list  of  comfortable  can 
because  it  has  always 
been  comfortable;  and 
because  its  builders’ 
long  experience  makes 
them  comfort  experts. 

“Olympic”  Four  $1500 
“Majettk”  Four  1975 
“Suhanic”  Six  2650 

Jackson  Automobile  Co. 

1312  E.  Main  St. 

Jackson,  Mkk. 


Superb  Porcelain  Lined — the  delight  of  every  woman’s  heart 
—the  pride  of  every  housekeeper.  Here’s  that  famous  Refrigera¬ 
tor  with  the  seamless,  scratchless,  dish-like  lining,  the  genuine 


Don't  confuse  this  wonderful  sanitary  lining  with  paint  or  enamel.  I  •' 

will  mail  you-^rrr— a  sample  of  Leonard  Porcelain  that  will  quickly  Kl_-'  ■  3  m 

show  you  the  difference.  Soucan't  scrntch  it.rttMmithakMi/e.  It's 

everlaistmg— easily  kept  beautifully  sweet  and  clean.  You’ll  never 

be  satisfied  with  anything  else. 

50  Styles,  $18  np-Freight  Paid  r^tr,,"^riS^SiS;iro*g  7^ 

today.  Money  returned  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Ask  for  [::f 
sample  of  porcelain  and  I’ll  mail  my  brnklet.  ‘‘Care  of  Kefrigera- 
tors.’’  Every  woman  should  have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book.  ^ 

C.  H.  Leonard.  President  ’ 

GRAND  RAPIDS  REFRIGERATOR  CO.  _ 

1 22  Clyde  Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  (1)  ^  .. 

TThe  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


“Contentment'*-' that  gtcat, 
splendid  state  of  the  mind, 
is  associated  Tvith  the  pipe 
that  smokes  “Velvet”! 


^  SAVE  THE  “IN-BETWEEN”  PROFITS! 

Direct  from  Factory  to  Home  A  Year’s  Fre« 


Hundrvdf  of  splendid  designs  in  Solid  Qiartor-Snvn 
WWto  Onk.  all  honestly  made  and  beauti- 
Silly  finished  in  fumed  oak  or  your  choice 
ef  dght  other  finishes.  Shipped  diroet 
from  our  factories  in  sections.  You  save  half 
freight,  the  double  profits,  and 

A  Few  Miaatce’  Woik  Sarce  Tea  15%  te  50% 

V  No  skill  required  to  put  the  sections  together->-ju$t  a  screw.  I 
ha  driver.  On  some  pieces  ycni  can  actually  save  a  dollar  I 
a  minute.  Is  H  worth  while?  I 

Summer  Suggeetiona  i 

F«r  Wfw  homm  and  out-oMoor  Itviaf  mmo 
vooAraliMor  PomMo  UNIT  PatttHuMM 
attnotlv*  prtfoo  —  vUlo»  huukiira. 

^  Ufauac  Astana  aad  pvna  haul. 

■  taia.  A  oard  will  brtaf 


A  Year’e  Free  Trial 

Come-Packt  Furniture  Is  sold  under  an  unconditional 

Guarantee.  Livewithitayear — give  It  the 
test  of  hard  service~jev  MODtj  back 
nay  time  yon  a*y.  That’s  fair  to  you. 
DiKMnt  if  Tm  nwh  Ferailert 
You  can  save  still  more  money  if  you  finish  the 
furniture  yourtelf^we  give  fuH  instructions;  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience  necessary ;  we  guarantee  satisfiiction.  No  other 
fi^iture  of  so  high  a  quality  is  ofTered  at  so  low  a  price — 
but,  disregard  the  saving  and  you  would  buy  OOMS-  j 


PAOST  OB  its  aerlU  alone. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Catalog 

*11  IW  Mt  ld«  teok  «  COME-PACKT 
Md  oBwt  non  thaa  dOO  Mrprwbg  barsalag 
In  Am  OwwautMd  furultun  Writs  tsday. 

C«w«-F>ehl  F— Saw  Ca. 

^  Ho  MS  ^w^ iOAFsruwoodAys..Totodo.O- 

StT.M-M  la.  lap.  ^ 


Kindly  mention  Eyerybody’i  Magazine  In  writing  to  advertiaera  or  viating  your  dealer. 


Baldwm  Camp  Lamp 


]/  dres  white.  Burns  tce^*- 

f§  penetratiBg  leoegas.  Can  ^ 

f  light.  Lamp  ri  be  nsteoed  to  u 

tM  inches  high.  cap  or  belt,  car-  \ 

weighs  (ready  rM  in  hand  or  . 

for  use)  6  ounces.  stood  upon  table. 

Will  not  blow  out-— absolutriy  safe.  No  oil  or  grease. 
The  Baldwin  Camp  Lamp  makes  nights  in  camp 
{ust  as  pleasant  as  during  the  dav  bemuse  it  gives 
the  best  artificial  light  nest  to  sunlight.  *Rowing  or 
canoeing  at  night  is  made  safe. 

On  **hlkes'*  tfirough  the  woods  it  Is  uneaualled  be¬ 
cause  it  projects  its  light  150  feet  and  prevents 
stumbling  and  bad  falls  over  obscure  obstacles.  It 
makes  automobile  rearing  an  easier,  pleasanter  task. 
It  is  die  Official  Boy  Scout's  lamp  for  all-round  uses. 
For  sale  by  leading  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 
Dealers— sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Brass 
$1.00;  highly  polished  nickel  with  hinged  handles 
$1.60.  l^ger  lamp  in  catalogue. 

.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  and  instruct-  i 
\  ive  booklet,  ** Knots  and  Howto  Tie  Them."  J 
^  Give  name  and  address  of  your  dealer.  a 

1^  JOHN  SIMMONS  CO.  fk 

M  Fraakllii  BtrMt,  Htw  York  City 
^n\  54  St.  HleholM  StTMt, 

Montnkl,  Cu. 

S50  Hu.tord  Block, 

Son  Frueiieo, 


3-in-One  promotes  piety  by  pre¬ 
venting  razor  dullness.  It’s  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  only  Anti-Swear  Shaving  OU. 

Lather  moisture  is  bound  to  collect  in  the 
minute  razor  blade  "teeth."  Moisture  causes 
rust.  Rust  causes  dullness.  Dullness  causes 
profanity.  Prevent  all  three  evils  and  han 
perfect  shaves!  Do  this:  Draw  your  “ordinary”  « 
‘‘safety’’  blade  between  thumb  and  finger  mout- 
ened  with  3-in-One.  Strop — and  have  keenest  ihariiii 
edge  ever.  After  shaving,  oil  blade  again. 

nofi**  t  try  34N.ONE  FREE!  Write 

s  iJWi  1  .  to-day  for  generous  free  sample 
and  scientific  “Razor  Saver”  circular— free. 

Sold  everywhere  in  8-size  bottles:  1k)z.  10c.,  8oz.  Sc, 
Soz.,  M-pint,  60c.  Also  in  patent  Handy  Oil  Can,  Sifw. 
2Sc.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  this  can,  we’ll  send  it  by 
Post,  full  of  3-in-One,  for  30c.  in  stamps. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42  CYR  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PARIS 

/  G/IRTERS 


No  metal 
can  touch  you 


You  want  the  best 
garters  made  for 
men.  Get  them! 

PARIS 

GARTERS 

The  name  is  on  the  back  of  the  shield 

25c  -  50c 

A.  Stein  &  Company^  Makers 

Chicago  and  New  York 


PULLS  4000  POUNDS 
UP  20%  GRADE 


Autowline  can  be  attached  to  any  car 
quick  as  a  wink.  It  will  pull  your  car, 
or  your  friend’s  car,  home  every  time. 
It  will  also  start  a  stalled  wheel  on  its 
own  power. 

BASUNE  AUTOWLINE 
Made  of  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

is  25  feet  of  finest  flexible  J^-inch  steel  wire 
rope  on  earth;  weighs  only  5  pounds.  Coils 
up  flat  under  a  cushion  until  you  need  it. 

Buy  a  Basline  Autowline  from  your  acces¬ 
sory  dealer  for  only  $3.75  today.  Then  you’re 
good  and  ready  for  any  emergency  of  the  road. 

FRFF  Autowline  circular  tells  the  whole 
*  story  in  pictures.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Llirte  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

805  No.  2ad  Street,  St.  LaaU,  Mo. 

.75B  WnrrcB  SC. — New  Tnrfc  Office 

Mfiktrs  of  **Ytllow  Strand**  ^re  used  the  wcrld  ai-er. 
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The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Shooting  the  Rapids 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


THE  MOST  COMFORTABLE 
PLACE  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE 

The  place  where  the  morning  papers  can 
be  read  in  peace  and  seclusion,  the  place 
where  you  find  a  shaded  retreat  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  U  your  own  porch  if 
you  equip  it  with 

Aerolux 


PORCH  SHADES 

Tbeae  shades,  bunt  of  prepared  woods,  dyed  lo  many 
pleaslns  colors  and  delicate  tones,  ate  Impervious  to 
all  weather  eondlUons  and  belns  equlppM  with  our 

Kteoted  NO-WHlP  ATTACHMENT,  they  will  not 
p  In  any  wind.  They  come  In  sises  to  St  any  porch 
or  seranda. 

BeauUlully  Illustrated  color  folder  describing  the 
shades  In  detail  and  telllat  at  which  stores  they  may  be 
namlned  or  purchased,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
Send  us  a  post  card,  and  we  will  send  the  folder. 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 

321  Oakland  Awe.  WAUKESHA.  WIS. 


NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 

Tte  rrmndest  trip  lo  America  for  health  and  pleasure.  It  In* 
dodet  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  exdtIOE  descent  of  the  marvelous 
the  hifCortc  asoociatioos  of  Montreal.  Quebec  and  the 
■■*d  Sacuenay  River,  wtth  its  stupendous  Capes.  ••Trinity** 
«ad -Eternity.*’  HOTELS 

‘'IIANOIR  RICHELIEU”  ••HOTEL  TADOUSAC** 

Murray  Bay,  P.  Q  Tadousac,  P.  Q. 

larnmnlty  from  Hay  Fooar  and  Malaria 
Send  6  cents  ^stage  fee  Utnstrattd  guide  te 

H.  Peater  Otaffwe.  fssa  Trsfc  Mgr.  IksL  H  Msabssl.  Ck 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


easy-writing 
qualities,  long 
wear,  and  ability 
to  hold  a  large  quan 
tity  of  ink,  are  some 
of  the  things  that 
have  helped  to  make 
Esterbrook’s  Jackson 
Stub  No.  442  the  most 
popular  of  all  stub 
pens. 

Write  Jor  illustrated  booklet. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg  Co 
New  Y ork  Cunden,  N.  J.  \  ,  it  a.  i 


These  Girls  Needed  Help 
—and  They  Got  It  w 


They  are  JANE  SHIELDS.  k 
daughteroIHrs.J.N.  Shields.  " 
Broad  Ford, Penn.,  and  PINK  . 
VOSBDRQ,  daughter  of  Mrs.  ^ 
Sula  Vosburg,  Bedford,  Iowa.  I 
,  Both  of  these  girls  had  Infan-  ;  ■ 
tile  Paralysis;  could  neither  .. 

rwalk  nor  stand  alone  when 
brought  to  this  Sanitarium, 
After  being  here  8  months,  fJ 
•  they  can  now  walk  every-  J 
.■*  where  without  braces  or*!;  r 
crutches.  These  arc  not  se-  I 
lected  cases  and  neither  are 
the  results  nnusual.  ' 

Write  their  mothers;  they 
will  affirm  the  above.  The  , 


L.  C  McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 

Is  a  private  institution,  devoted  excluBivei7  to  the 
treatment  of  crippled  and  detormed  conattions, 
esiiecially  of  children  and  young  adults. 

Write  ns  freely  regarding  Club  Feet,  Spinal 
Disease  or  Deformities,  Infantile  Paralysis,  Hip 
Disease,  Bow  Legs,  Knock  Knees.  Wry  Neck,  etc., 
and  we  will  send  you  [descriptive  literature  and 
advise  yoa  fully.  Ex-patients  as  references 
everywhere. 

The  L  C.  McLain  Sanitarinm 

868  Anbert  Ave,  SI.  Louis,  Mo. 


EsterbrooK 


Pens 


250 
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A  mounting  so  inconspicuous,  so  comfortable 
and  yet  so  secure,  must  be  made  of  the  finest 
material  and  in  the  most  painstaking  way  in 
order  to  be  serviceable.  That  is  why  you 
should  be  sure  to  get  Fits-U  Eyeglasses. 
Your  optician  can  give  you  this  mounting. 


The  genuine  Fits-U  hat 
this  mark  on  the  bridge. 


Write  for  booklet 
“The  Glass  of  Fashion 
Address  Dept.  A 


American  Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Largest  makers  of  spectacles,  eyeglasses  and  lenses  in  the  world 


“The  Iron  Trail” 

and  perfectly  appointed  steamers.  Modem  travel  comforts— yet,  era 
luxury  all  the  way. 

Here  it  a  real  vacation  trip — one  that  you  will  never  forget  mi 
never  regret. 

The  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway  it  the  “North  Pass  and  Yukon” 
of  Rex  Beach’s  “The  Iron  Trail,’’  the  building  of  which  won  fame 
for  “Murray  O’Neil’’  and  his  band  of  workers. 

.  The  voyage  through  the  famed  “inside’’  passage  t# 
Wrangell,  Juneau,  Sitka,  Skaguay,  and  the  glaciers  —  by 
through  the  towering  snow-crowned  mountains,  over  the  White 
Past — by  steamer  through  mountain-girt  lakes  to  Atlin  ^ 
beautiful — or  down  the  mighty  Yukon  through  Five  Finger  Rapii 
to  Dawson  in  the  Klondyke,  is  vividly  told  and  pictured  D 
our  new  booklets,  “Travels  in  Alaska’’  and  “101  Opinions." 
They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

Full  particulars  regarding  round-trip  rates,  service,  in  fad 
just  what  you  want  to  know,  gladly  furnished  on  request. 


Passenger  Department 
WHITE  PASS  A  YUKON  ROUTE 

33  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


Traffic  I  )t:partment 

WHITE  PASS  A  YUKON  KW" 

333  Hastings  St.,\ancouver.B.t- 


The  advertiseirents  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Real  Motorcycle  Comfort 


Molocycle 

gives  you  the  fullest  pleasures  of  the 
open  country  road  without  any  jolting, 
jarring  or  vibration.  The  new  Comfort 
features  of  the  1913  Indian  have 
completely  revolutionized  motorcycling. 
The  Cradle  Spring  Frame  has 
abolished  discomfort.  It’s  the  correct 
principle.  Instantly  appreciated  by 
anyone  who  has  ever  ridden  a 
motorcycle. 

Foot  Boards  now  fitted  in  addition  to 
pedals  give  choice  of  two  comfortable  riding 
positions  with  separate  brake  controls.  New 
style  luggage  carrier  fitted  free.  No  increase 
in  prices.  Power,  Speed  and  Elndurance 
unequalled  by  any  other  motorcycle.  Costs 
next  to  nothing  to  maintain.  Elasy  to  ride 
as  a  bicycle.  Needs  no  garage. 

p.  t  4  H.  P.  Single,  $200  U  „  . 

I  7  H.  P.  Twin,  $250  \ 

Cat  a  fram  Jamonatration  from  any  of  tha 
2000 Indian  daalara  throughout  tha  country 
Write  ua  for  fraa  1913  catalog  daacribing 
all  modala  and  improoamanta 

The  Hendee  Manufacturing  Co. 

937  State  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Ldrjgeaf  Motorcych  ManufacUittn  in  tht  WoHd) 
Branch  and  5«rtfic«  Stationc: 

Chicago  Denver  San  Franciico 

Atlanta  Toronto  London 


See  the 

Grand  Canon 


of  the  Yellowstone 


this  summer 


You  have  not  “Seen  America” 
until  you  have  made  a  visit  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
It  is  a  natural  wonderland,  un- 
cqualed,  comprised  of  geysers, 
canons,  waterfalls,  mountains 
and  many  other  sights  that  re¬ 
commend  it  to  the  summer 
tourist. 

It  is  easily  accessible  by  way  of  the 
Western  entrance,  Yellowstone,  Mon¬ 
tana,  as  a  side  trip  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ogden,  or  Pocatello,  during  the  Park 
Season,  June  16th  to  September  16th. 
Stage  tours  through  the  Park  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  accommodate  visitors  who 
must  see  the  most  in  the  shortest  time. 

See  Denver,  Estes  Park  and  Salt  Lake 
City  enroute  to  the  Park  without  addi¬ 
tional  expense  by  traveling  via 


Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Tk$  Nam  and  Diract  Koala  la  Yallowslana  Natianal 
Park.  Prataclad  ky  A  ulamatic  Eiactric  Black  Sitnats. 

Ask  for  beautifully  illustrated  Y ellow- 
stone  Park  literature,  giving  information 
about  our  All- Expense  Tours. 

Gerrit  Fort, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Room  57,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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WITH  silverware  we  have 
come  to  associate  the 
gracious,  perhaps  even 
the  tender  moments  of  life. 
Through  it  we  may  indicate 
our  kindly  spirit,  our  remem¬ 
brance  of  pleasant  associations 
— our  love.  We  can  leave 
memories  with  those  by  whom 
we  would  be  remembered. 

The  grace  of  this  delicately 
balanced,  newest  Sheraton 
design  possesses  an  appropri¬ 
ateness  to  all  we  value  in  life 
— and  adds  distinction  to 
environment. 

Our  Silverware  shows  the 
impress  of  the  highest  art. 
That  art  is  offered  to  you 
by  Leading  Jewelers  Every¬ 
where. 

Reed  Barton 

Sihersmiths 

TAUNTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Repreienlcd  al 

Fifth  Ave.  &,  32d  St.,  4  Maiden  Lane 
New  'N'ork 

Boaton  Chicafo  San  Franciaco 


Colonial  Chair — No. 
45M — (Rocker  to  match) 
Ideal  tor  comfort,  beautl- 
ful  In  form  and  line — sol¬ 
id  mabocany  framework. 
Chair  can  he  bousht  from 
our  dealer  In  your  city 

$56.25 


*‘Laurler”  Chair — No. 
6376 — (Rocker  to  matA) 
— a  luxurious  and  attract- 
Ire  English  design. 
Either  chair  or  roMw 
can  be  bought  from 
our  dealer  In  your  dty 
M  ^  ape^l  JgQ  QQ 


Chairs  and  Rockers  of  the  above  numbers  have  the 
sumptuous  Karpeneaque  Upholstering  in  seau  and 
backs — a  newly  patented  Spring  Cushion  constructloa 
insuring  greatest  comfort  and  durability,  found  only 
In  Karpen  Furniture.  Your  choice  of  coverings  In 
Karpen  Morocco  leather:  Imported  Tapestries  or  Fine 
Panne  Mohair  Plush  of  any  color. 

These  Karpen  Chairs 
Are  Special  Values! 

Through  the  dealers  in  Karpen 
Furniture,  we  offer  you  these  chairs  at 
prices,  which,  considering  their  quality, 
must  appeal  to  your  sense  of  value. 

With  roomy  comfortable  cushions;  a 
sincerity  in  workmanship;  the  most  dur¬ 
able  materials  and  pleasing  grace  of  out¬ 
line,  these  chairs  meet  every  demand  of  a 
discriminating  public. 

Karpen 

Guamjte^^lhJK}Istereb 

Tumiture 

While  the  very  best  of  its  kind,  is  made  in 
so  wide  a  range  of  prices  that  any  family  may 
possess  it.  The  lower  price  pieces  being  of  unusual 
Seauty  and  perfectly  trustworthy  as  to  workmanship. 

That  you  may  identify  Karpen  Furni¬ 
ture  when  shopping,  we  place  on  each  piece  the 
trade-mark  shown  below.  This  mark  carries  with 
it  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction,  or  your  purchax 
money  will  be  refunded,  if  time  reveals  faults  in 
construction  or  materials. 

Write  us  for  name  of  our  local  dealer.  Leading 
dealers  in  all  towns  sell  Karpen  Furniture — they 
can  supply  you  with  the  chairs  described  above,  or 
any  other  U  pholstered  Furniture,  which  you  desire. 

Writ*  ^or  ourFm  Book  "‘M’‘  conlainina 

halpful  information  on  homo  farniohing. 

— "  S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 

Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago 
K  arpen  Bldg.  ,Ne  w  Y  ork 


K2J*|>€I) 

Cw«xr*r\*#rd 
UpKwl  »r #  r#gi 

FurniiMre 


29  Sudbury  St.,  Boston 

24 
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Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

RATE — $3.00  ptf  line — 3%  cash  discount — 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutiTC  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 

At  tM  (unnM  in$xo  $tuh  Clami^  Adv^rUm  ptrtmalh,  W0  rtfuta  tht  attiOana  mr  rtadtrt  in  txdudint  f^m  thts$ 
fiumnt  nnjthini  qtustitnabU.  Ftrmt  tUu  ahmt  th*  Jira  dnj  9/  mtnth  trtuding  daU  9f  publuatim. 


REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 


ARKANSAS 


ilHI^iini  One  mere  keeps  a  tnllcb  cow  and  sbe  earns  you  SIO.OO 
iBMtb.  Expensive  shelter  unnecessary.  Land  at  low  prices  on 
gaftwiBs.  New  book  "Dalryinc  in  tbe  San  Joaquin  Valley”  free. 
OL.  Sneraves.  General  Colonisation  Agent,  AT&SF  Ry.,  1858 
IdMjr  Exebance.  Chicago. 

WNNY  STANISLAUS  has  good  soli,  water,  climate  and  mar- 
Mk  tour  smentlals  for  suecessful  farming.  No  private  corporation 
aMssxeeasIve  water  rates,  you  pay  tbe  district  of  which  you 
asm jart  owner  when  locating  with  us.  This  message  for  you. 
FM  Booklet.  Dept.  "E,”  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade, 
Mwto,  Calif. 


LOS  ANQELES.  CALIFORNIA — Panama  Canal  and  unrivaled 
dalle  means  million  population  by  1020.  Now  building  mile  of 
tagalows  a  week.  Our  book  "The  Call  To  Tbe  Homeseeker”  gives 
ntoaUe  facts  about  tbls  marvelous  city.  Send  for  copy.  Indus- 
nW  Eoine  Builders.  342  CItlxens'  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angaes  Cal. 


FLORIDA 


n.  PETERSBURQ,  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  and  lltera- 
aw  of  value  to  tbe  Homeoeeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
g Tilde.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  climate 
htkekaoxm  world. 


LAKELAND,  FLA.,  the  most  progressive  Inland  town  In  the 
9I1K  odera  Hoe  Inducements  to  factories.  Ideal  place  for  Home- 
mtun.  Invalids  or  Investors.  9  lakes  in  corporate  limits.  High 
ilUtade.  Write  Board  of  Trade  for  Information. 


COCOANUT  DROVE  BV  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCAYNE.Prof 
laUe  vaeattono  In  your  own  Bungalow,  In  refined  community  while 
Oiape  Fruit  Grove,  supervised  by  us.  pays  expenses.  Illustrated 
free.  Coeoanut  Orovo  Development  Co.,  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. 


BAKE  YOUR  HOME  AT  LAKE  WALES,  Polk  county.  Ideal 
(Baale:  hunting.  Ashing,  boating — all  yours  with  one  of  our  un- 
Wdtod,  elevated  lake  front  homesites  or  farming  tracts.  Citrus 
Mto:  vegetables;  money-making  crops  winter  and  summer.  Hlgb- 
dmi  preposition ;  low  cash  prices.  If  you're  ready  to  buy  write  for 
tos^  map.  Lake  Wales  Land  Co..  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 


MISSISSIPPI 


NEW  JERSEY 


SEASHORE  REAL  ESTATE  Is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  ^afe 
and  proAtable  Investment.  We  are  offering  Building  lots  with  all 
City  Improvements  at  prices  and  on  terms  to  bring  them  within  tbe 
reach  of  anyone.  Ocean  City  Is  located  just  south  of  and,  as  a  Sea¬ 
side  resort.  Is  second  only  to  Atlantic  City  in  slxe  and  Importance. 
Maps  and  full  particulars  upon  request.  Stanton  and  Scull,  Inc., 
General  Real  Estate,  415  Eighth  Street,  Ocean  City,  New  Jersey. 


NORTHWEST 


OET  YOUR  HOMEINTHENORTHWESTUNITEDSTATES. 
Locate  adjacent  to  Northern  PadAc  Railway — the  best  developed 
sections  of  tbe  Northwest — In  Minnesota.  North  Dakota  Montana, 
Idaho.  Washington,  Oregon,  tbe  land  of  prise  cattle  and  crops. 
Stay  near  home  markets;  quick  transportation;  close  to  good  neigh¬ 
bors  and  good  schools;  no  isolated  pioneering.  Free  United  States 
Government  homestead  land;  state  land  on  easy  terms;  deeded  land 
at  low  prices  and  on  crop  payment  plan.  Write  quick  for  free  litera¬ 
ture  about  these  "prosp^ty  States  of  America — say  what  state 
most  interests  you.  Ask  about  low  fares.  L.  J.  Biicker,  Gen'l  Im¬ 
migration  Agent,  254  Northern  Pacinc  Bldg.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


VIRGINIA 

PROYIDE  FOR  YOuIT  f U 'T U RE.  Ten  acres  Apple  Orchards 
here  produce  big  yearly  Incomes.  Best  climate.  Healthful  Sec¬ 
tion.  Near  large  markeu.  f  inest  apple  lands  S50  to  S75  per  acre 
on  easy  payments.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  22  free, 
giving  full  particulars.  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company, 

Waynesboro.  Virginia. _ 

VIRGINIA  FERTILE  FARM  LANDS  $15.40  per  acre  and  up. 
Easy  Payments.  We  will  mall  you  our  beautiful  Illustrated  maga- 
xlne,  one  year  free.  If  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who  are 
Interested  In  Virginia.  F.  H.  La  Baume,  Agr’l  Agent,  Norfolk  A 
Western  Ry.,  N.  A  W.  Bldg.,  Room  65,  Roanoke.  Va. 


SUBURBAN  FARMS  NEAR  HOUSTON,  TEX.— In  fertile 
Coast  country  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  dairying,  fruit, 
poultry  and  truck-growing;  near  suburban  station  and  sbelled  boule¬ 
vard  direct  to  city;  rich  soil:  plenty  rainfall:  mild  winters;  pleasant 
summers:  two  to  three  crops  yearly  of  vegetables  which  net  growers 
$100  to  8300  per  acre:  One  Og  and  strawberry  country:  splendid  rash 
market:  demonstration  farm:  Ave  and  ten  acre  farms  without  Interest 
or  taxes:  easy  monthly  payments.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  litera¬ 
ture.  Hahl  A  Co.,  Owners,  101  Commercial  Bk.  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


MONTANA 


TOU  COLLEGE  MEN  who  feel  tbe  call  of  out-doors  should  in- 
Wfgate  the  famous  "University  Orchards"  community  In  Bitter 
■M  Valley,  Montarut.  These  great  sweet  cherry,  pear  and  apple 
■■aiili,  owned  and  operated  by  a  club  of  85  University  men,  are 
■■■•^operatively.  To  8  more  members  we  have  an  exceedingly  at- 
tolMvo  proposiilon.  Illustrated  booklet  with  details  on  request. 
D.C.  Bartlett.  Treas..  Hamilton.  Mort. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PATENT  AHORNEYS.  PATENTS 


mENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED,  SEND  SKETCH 
{■rtoee  report  as  to  patentability.  "Guide  Book,”  Fortunes  In 
and  "What  to  Invent,”  with  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
"*■*•“  jmd  Prises  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  free.  Patents 
W  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
»««rJ.  Evans  A  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. 

fc^*TJNTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  books 
aSi  .Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
match  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 

■4»TW.  624  F  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

_!DEA8  WANTED.  Manufacturen  are  writing  for  patents  pro- 
•IM  through  me.  Three  books  wltb  Ust  200  Inventions  wanted  sent 
Personal  services.  I  get  patent  or  no  tee.  Advice  free. 
■•a.  Owen.  10  Owen  Bldg..  Waahmgton.  D.  C. _ 

patents  WORTH  MONEY.  For  books  that  tell  what  patents 
"Wf^inoM  money  and  why — send  10  cents  postage  to  R.  8.  A  A.  B. 
■AMT.  Dept.  61.  Washington.  D.  C.  Established  1869. 


PERFECT  PATENTS  THAT  LEGALLY  PROTECT.  Your 
Idea  may  be  worth  money.  Delays  are  fatal  to  success.  Send  model 
or  sketch  today.  Booklet  "Patent  ProAt  from  Patton  Service"  sent 
free  upon  request.  Harry  Patton  Co.,  910  G  8t..  Washington.  D.  C. 

PROTECTIVE  PA'TENTS  procured  promptly.  Our  books  tell¬ 
ing  bow  to  obtain  and  realise  therefrom  sent  on  request,  write  to¬ 
day.  'Trade  Marks  Roistered.  Beeler  A  Robb,  246-250  Southern 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. _ _ 

PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  A  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand¬ 
book  on  patents  will  be  sent  tree  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  tbe  Scien- 
tlAc  American — Munn  A  Co..  Patent  Attorneys,  376  Broadway.  New 
York — Washington  Office,  625  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years’ 
active  practice.  Experienced,  personal  bigh-class  service.  Dilllcult 
and  rejected  cases  solicited.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
Slggers,  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3.  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN. 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN.  ANYWHERE.  EVERYWHERE  with 
CAptuU  of  $150  and  up  and  ambition  to  make  handaome  proflta 
through  the  next  13  yean  write  me  today.  A  straight,  honest,  busl- 
neas  proposition  with  wonderful  possibilities.  Selling  experience  un¬ 
necessary.  W.  E.  Frasier,  1281  Linden  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SOISTMANN  SANITARY  SWEEPER.  The  last  word  In  carpet 
cleanen.  Ckunblnes  best  points  of  Vacuum  Cleaner  and  carpet 
sweeper.  Built  by  Orm  57  yean  old.  Simple,  compact,  light,  band 
operated.  Cleans  completely — dust,  threads,  lint  nvetlngs — will 
last  a  lifetime.  Sold  at  price  every  household  can  allord.  Will  dis¬ 
place  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner.  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Big  salary  easily  made  (dtber  men  or  women)  and  territory 
protected  absolutely — Ironclad  guarantee  back  of  our  sweeper  and 
our  salesmen.  Don’t  confuse  the  Solstmann  Sanitary'  Sweeper  with 
the  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner.  Write  for  terms  and  get  on  record 
tor  your  territory  to-day.  See  Dun’s  A  Bradstreet’s.  Address 
Excelsior  Drum  works.  Dept.  E.  Camden,  N.  J. 


SHABBY  TAN  SHOES  ARE  UNNECESSARY.  If  your  chil¬ 
dren  knock  the  finish  on  the  toes  of  their  tan  shoes,  they  can  be 
made  to  look  nearly  as  good  as  new  with  Reprus.  Agents  wanted. 


SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS:— THE  MARGER  SPECIALTY 
Co.,  Dept.  L,  3204  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  the  fastest 
sellers  on  the  market.  Clean  merchandise,  good  profits,  and  a 
square  deal.  Write  at  once  lor  particulars. 


TRAVELING  SALESMEN  WANTED.  BEST  SIDE  LINE  yet. 
Pays  all  expenses.  Pocket  sales  outfit.  Easy  seller.  Prompt  com¬ 
missions.  Temby  Jewelry  Co..  2005  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  BEST  PAYING  AGENCY  PROPOSI- 
tion  In  the  U.  8.  If  you  are  making  lees  than  $200  monthly,  let  us 
show  you  how  to  make  more.  Exclusive  control  of  territory  guaran¬ 
teed.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O. 


WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of  Twisted  Wire 
Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest  proBt, 
Write  tor  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co¬ 
ll  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commissions  being 
earned :  write  tor  particulars.  E.  L.  Arnott,  Greenfleld,  Ohio. 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  income  In  whole  or  spare 
time.  sUverlng  mirrors.  No  capital.  Anyone  can  do  the  work. 
Send  tor  tree  mstructlve  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  Q.  P. 
Redmond.  Dept.  C,  Boston,  Maas. 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  the  drat  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  Orm  wants  It.  Orders  from  $1 .00  to  $100.f)0.  Nice  pleasant 
business.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  tree  sample 
and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co.,  417  N.  Clark,  Chicago. 


manager  wanted  in  EVERY  CITY  AND  COUNTv 
to  handle  best  paying  business  known:  legitimate,  new  eicM» 
control,  no  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Cbas.  n-iST: 
54  West  34th  8t..  New  York.  “saMH, 


THE  CLEVEREST  SCHEME  tor  keeping  white  shorn  whitth 
Bagot.  Agents  wanted.  Geo.  J.  Kelly  Co..  510  Washlnitee  L 
Lynn,  Maas.  ^ 


Bcsn 


SALESMEN — Looking  tor  a  good  exclusive  or  side  line,  seetnw 
excellent  proposition  to  sell  our  Magic  Weeders  and  Hoes,  TV  KW 
of  Garden  Tools,  to  wholesale  and  retail  stores  or  house  to  hoiae  ^ 
cure  exclusive  territory  at  once.  Relchard  Co.,  Bangor,  Penst. 


FREE  SAMPLE  AND  AGENTS’  TERMS  tor  the  asking.  Ri 
and  women  everywhere— dty,  town,  village,  country — sell  my  Mg 
necessity  and  make  big  money.  Repeat  orders  sure.  TeniMhI 
managers  also  wanted.  A  sideline,  spare  time  or  clean  up 
all  your  time.  Dr.  H.  L.  Miller,1009  Bushwlck  Ave..Brookl 


AGENTS — Steady  Income  tor  two  hours’  work  a  day.  BrM 
w  Hosiery  propositloo  that  beats  them  all.  Write  tor  terwiil 
tree  sample  If  you  mean  business.  Guaranteed  Hosiery  Co.  lOB 
Third  8t.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sell  all  Shinon  Products  tostcniM 
Jobbers.  Seventeen  year  reputation:  big  commission:  big  meaty 


SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITOR 
easily  earn  liberal  pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding  commMmL 
etc..  Address  Desk  5.  155  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


AGENTS:  BIG  EASY  MONEY.  The  WIxard  Light  requham 
generation,  lamps  operated  by  pull  of  chain.  Convenient  si  dm- 
trldty — one-tenth  the  cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  Is 
our  new  selling  plan.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits.  No  competMa. 
Nagel-Chsse  Mfg.  Co..  157  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Nagel-Chase  Mfg.  Co..  157  E.  Erie  St., 


windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  sighs.  Any  one  can  put  them  a 
-day  tor  tree  sample  and  full  particulars.  MetalUe  8ta 
i>T417  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS — Big  permanent  Income  selling  the  Ugbt-welght,  double 
suction  Duplexo  Vacuum  Cleaner.  A  wonder,  2  years  guarantee. 
Write  for  terms  and  plan  giving  one  machine  free.  Duplexo  Co- 
lOe  So.  5tb  St.,  Brook^n.  N.  Y. 


EARN  BIG  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selling  Collection  CabmeaM 
mercbanu.  Retails  for  $7.50;  your  profit  $4.50.  No  compeUda 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  mstui. 
Sayers  Co.,  402  Olive  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


agents— PORTRAITS  3Sc.,  FRAMES  lie..  Sheet  Pictures 
Ic.,  Stereoscopes  25c.,  Views  le.  30  days’  credit.  Samplee  and 
Catalog  Free.  ConsoUdated  Portrait,  DepL  1036,  1027  w.  Adams 
St-  CUeago.  lU. 


$3544.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FOR  $6.00  year¬ 
ly.  Pays  $2500  death.  $15  weekly  for  Injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to 
men  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  $5000  Policy  tor  $10  yearly. 
Guaranteed  by  state.  Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WE  WANT  RESIDENT  AGENTS,  spare  time,  everywhere,  rep¬ 
resenting  world  renowned  Obasbl’s  carbon  paper,  Japanese  copying 
books,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  factory  to  consumer 
direct.  No  peddling;  lust  take  orders.  Old  customers  everywhere. 
H.  Obasbl  A  Co..  395  B’way,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  SELLING  TO  MEN  YOU  WANT  OUR  QUICK 
selling  big  profit  proposition  as  a  side  line.  Write  for  full  Informa¬ 
tion.  Wyoming  Mfg.  Co..  20  Main  St..  Plttston,  Pa. 


AGENTS— THE  BIGGEST  MONEY  MAKER  OUT  IN 
Years.  Something  no  one  else  sells.  A  new  line.  Send  postal  today 
tor  full  particulars  to  A.  S.  Shuh,  Sales  Mgr.,  1702  Sycamore  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  $$$$$$  AS  OUR  GENERAL  or  local  agent. 
Non-alcoholic  flavors,  perfumes,  etc.;  save  consumer  80rr.  Perma¬ 
nent  business  In  home  town.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write. 
Pitkin  *  Co..  117  Redd  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  IN  CLOVER?  Then  why  not  Join  The  Delineator’s 
famous  Clover  Club  at  once?  Membership  Is  tree.  You  earn  your 
own  spending  money  and  share  In  all  the  club’s  activities.  June 
30tb  One  Hundred  Jubilee  Prises  will  be  distributed  among  One 
Hundred  Cloverites.  Tbe  First  Prise  Is  One  Hundred  Dollars  to 
spend  tor  any  kind  of  a  vacation  you  please.  Second  Prise,  a  $50 
Vacation;  Third  Prise,  a  $25  one.  Other  Prises  Include  a  Solid 
Gold  Elgin  Watch,  One  Dosen  Solid  Silver  Teaspoons,  an  Eastman 
Camera,  etc.,  etc.  Which  do  you  wantT  Write  tor  full  particulars 
before  bedtime  to-night.  Helen  Hathaway,  Vacation  Bureau,  Tbe 
Delineator,  New  York. 


^ctot  ‘*°°^<’*B5ary.  All  or  part  time.  Shlnos  Os, 


ACTIVE  SALESMEN  easily  make  big  money  selling  our  pahs 
dry  Chemical  Fire  Extinguisher;  500%  profit;  buyers  everyirkat: 
exclusive  territory  assigned:  District  Managers  Wanted.  CSh4 
Mfg.  Co..  1013  Jefferson,  Toledo,  O. 


AGENTS  WANTED — Latest  high-grade  sanitary  speeakf. 
Every  home,  hotel,  factor  and  offlee  buys  on  sight.  Sooa  pn 
tor  Itself.  Big  profits.  Write  today.  ’The  Watrous  Co-  lIB 
Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 


AGENTS— WOULD  YOU  TAKE  A  STEADY  JOB  wkSf 
you  can  make  a  good  living  now  and  work  up  to  yearly  proSli  d 
$3,000  or  moreT  My  line  to  snappy  housebold  gcoda  (MS 
sellers.  Get  busy  with  postal  asking  particulars.  E.  M.  Dsdt 
B  12  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 


fliTWT 

jC3 


AGENTS— BIO  MONEY  EVERY  WEEK  FOR  TWO  HOURS' 
work  a  day  selling  our  wonderful  7-pleee  Kitchen  Set.  8<n4  R 
sworn  statement  of  big  dally  profit.  Outfit  Free  to  workcra  IM 
other  fast  sellers.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  223  Third  St.,  Daytos,  Oh. 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  ii» 
gets  for  our  goods  establtohloggrowlng  busloeasea  of  their  ow^M 
olBre  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Particulars  and  samples  free.  Ose  04 
Pen  Company,  Dept.  1.  Baltimore,  Md. 


ALL  WE  ASK  IS  A  POSTAL  requesting  free  psrtlculsn. 
derful  opportunity  for  you  to  make  big  profits  selling  our  l» 
One  cent  to  be  convlnted.  Truester  Supply  Co..  Milwaukee,  wa 


AGENTS— SWEEP  UP  BIO  PROFITS  with  the  New  Sasljr 
weeping  Brush.  Sells  big  for  75c.  of  which  you  get  a  generottotow 


nounewivrn  loruw  swb>  uiu  uruuuis  ircw  latissw  v^v-*.— . 
ers.  Write  for  territory  and  terms.  Burnam-Balley  Co..  Csmdesji.  i- 


AGENTS:  SALESMEN;  MONTHLY  DIRECTORY 
always  contains  complete  details  of  newest,  best  selling  specaiw- 
Sent  3  months  for  lOc.  Directory,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN— To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  druggie 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  bouses,  etc.,  to  sell  nesu^ 
and  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  bssls:  pocket  msitoj 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Proo^ 
Co-  63-M  W’ade  Building,  Cleveland,  O.;  Toronto,  Canada, 
tinental  Life  Building.  _ 


AGENTS:  Can  you  sell  two  good  consumed  household  arddij 
Used  In  every  borne.  It’s  your  enance  to  be  master  of  an 
business  that  will  make  you  big  money  right  off.  The  Moots  l»< 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED-SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


tOENTS:  To  iwll  tlie  newcot  electric  appliance  on  tbe  market 


Stt-  miet^nvlnn  sample,  weigbs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl- 
C^^Ktrlcity  required;  it  aboirs  bow  to  use  one  Ugbt  Instead  of 
7tad  get  tbe  same  results;  sells  for  $3.50  and  saves  tbe  purchaser 
StansUMnt  of  $25;  write  for  particulars.  Tbe  Handy  Light  Co., 
yil^.Mty  Light  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 

salesmen  and  agents— whole  time  or  side  line. 
M^erlt”  Pocket  folding  Tootb>Brusb  one  of  tbe  biggest  sellers 
ateBirket.  100%  and  more  profit  to  you.  A  patented  novelty 
Mbs  neo^ty.  One  sale  makes  a  dosen.  Get  your  territory 
Write  tbe  Colonial  Company.  Haddonfield,  N.  J. _ 

I  WILL  START  YOU  IN  THE  CLEANING  AND  DYEINO 
hi  your  own  town.  Big  profits.  Pleasant  work.  No 
akal  lequlred.  Free  particulars.  John  H.  Baylles,  Jr.,  Baltl- 

SaMd- _ 

tALESMEN: — ^Working  for  us  means  cash  In  your  pocket  every 
Mr’  Hoosstaold  Device;  duplicate  orders;  profits  big,  experience  un- 
■MMiy.  Write  Immediately.  Specialties  Supmy  Co.,  No.  31 
fiswbby  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 


AOINTS — Beet  paying  proposition  in  tT.  S.  selltng  our  unique  line 
gata^ered  novelties,  art  goods,  ladles'  wearing  apparel,  etc.  Big 
Snocess  assured.  Confidential  wholesale  terms.  Catalogue 
A  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  E,  605  B'way,  N.  Y. 


RAILING  LISTS  OF  ANY  BUSINESS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
kWbe.  Mr.  Business  Man.  and  Circularise  every  man  or  firm  with 
Wm  you  can  do  business  through  the  malls.  We  have  everybody's 
MM  tad  address  In  tbe  world,  classified  according  to  business, 
nk  or  profession.  Send  for  rates.  United  States  Mailing  Lists 
Ca,  H0$  Broadway.  New  York. _ 

agents  wanted  for  made-to-measure  underwear.  Those 
t.M«f  orders  for  shirts  and  clothing  preferred.  Textile  Mfg.  Co., 
Dwell, Champaign,  Illinois. 


OUR  AGENTS  ALL  MAKING  BIO  MONEY  SELLING  OUR 
dnytio-demand  specialties.  Repeat  orders  insure  permanent  In- 
awo  nllh  little  work.  Catalogue  free.  Ask  for  sales  plan  and  sam- 
|b|iu.  What  territory  do  you  want?  Smith  A  Brown.Llsbon,  N.H. 


1M%  PROFIT— GLIDING  CASTERS— NEW  INVENTION. 
No  rollers.  Homes  buy  6  to  40  sets.  Hotels  50  to  500.  Anyone 
can  attach.  Noiseless.  Won't  scratch  floors.  Save  carpets  and 
furniture.  Set  costs  3c.  Sells  10c.  to  25c.  Exclusive  territory. 
Samples  4c.  Evergrip  Caster  Co.,  20A  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  HURRY,  something  new.  Sanitary  device  and  guard 
for  telephones.  Millions  will  be  sold,  150%  profit.  District  Mana 
gers  and  State  Agents  wanted  at  once.  Hygienic  Pbondate  Co. 
1085  JeOerson,  'Tol^o,  O. 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER.  Qualify  for  a 
Government  position.  We  prepare  you  by  mall  for  any  Civil  Service 
Examination.  Many  vacancies  now  exist.  Write  to-day  for  free 
Booklet  42.  Capital  Civil  Service  School.  Washington.  D.  C. 


MAGAZINE  WORK  MADE  PERMANENT.  Formerly  a 
Magaslne  RepresentaUve  had  only  one  Magasine  to  sell.  Now  men 
and  women  represent  five  wldely-dUferent.  easy-selling  Magaxlnes. 
Representatives  make  a  business  of  getting  renewal  subscriptions  as 
well  as  new  ones.  All  subscriptions  pay  tbe  same  Rewards.  The 
Magaslne  business  Is  a  permanent  line  of  work  most  attractive  and 
profitable.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  tbe  details  If  you  write  to-day 
to  Everybody's  Magaslne,  Spring  A  Macdougal  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


LADIES.  We  want  an  energetic  wonun  In  every  town  to  solicit 
orders  for  toilet  goods.  You  can't  fall  by  our  plan.  F.  H.  Young 
A  Co.,  313  Oakwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


TRAVELING  MEN:  If  you  want  an  easy,  profitable  slde-Une, 
write  for  our  special  Direct  newsdealer  proposition  to  handle  Every¬ 
body's,  Adventure,  The  Delineator,  The  Designer,  and  The  Woman's 
Magaslne.  Utilise  your  spare  time  profitably.  Publishers  News 
Company,  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets,  New  York. 


WOMEN  AGENTS 


RESPONSIBLE  LADY  CAN  YASSERS  WANTED  In  every  town 
where  not  represented.  Dress  Goods,  Linens,  Silks,  Laces,  etc. 
Make  a  good  Income  during  your  spare  time.  Samples  Free.  Na¬ 
tional  Dress  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  42,  No.  8  Beach  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  The  biggest  seller  ever  known.  Automo¬ 
bile  bonnet  manufactured  exclusively  by  us.  100%  profit.  Sample 
any  color  $1.00  prepaid.  Particulars  and  catalog  free.  Dept.  A, 
Orange  Knitting  Co.,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
PHOTOGRAPHS— PICTURES— SLIDES 


YOUR  PHOTOS  ENLARGED  3Sc.  8x10  made  from  any  slae 
■gutve  or  film.  Films  developed  5c.  per  roll,  all  sixfs.  Prints 
Kmek,  1 1-4x3  1-4;  4c.,  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Send  negative  and  get  sample 
■data  Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti  Trust  Photo  Supplies. 
M.  LLsese,  614  Ninth  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


KODAKERSI  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER.  Send  any  six  expo- 
■K  rail  and  30c.  for  developing  and  six  fine  Velvet  prints,  one  beautl- 
My  kaad-colored  Booklet  and  sample  print  free.  Kamera  Shop, 
IN  AwUtorium,  Chicago. 


POLLARD  FINISHING  DEVELOPS  CLEAR  SHARP  DETAIL 
h  aNiUves,  saves  failures.  One  Sex  roll  developed  free  to  new 
smiaura  with  advice  about  exposures.  Price  List,  booklet  "Film 
Paata''  mmple  velox  print  free.  C.  Pollard,  Lynn.  Maas. 


OUR  PHOTO  FINISHING  Department  at  your  service.  Indl- 
rMail  treatment.  Best  work  i>osslble.  Films  developed,  aU  sixes, 
Wc.  per  roU;  prints  3c.,  4c.,  and  5c.  Send  film  for  free  sample, 
lai^  Studio,  373  1-2  Main  St.,  Box  1485,  Springfield,  Maas. 


HiaH-GRADE  AMATEUR  FINISHING.  We  are  experts  In 
Iwaiiping,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  service  and  satla- 
bMoa  guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Send  for  price  list  "B." 
L 11.  Prince.  108  W.  4tb  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


PHOTOGRAPH  for  Money — We  start  amateurs  making  money 
a  heme  taking  iwrtraiLs,  become  profetslonals.  Studio  secrets,  re- 
tescMag,  etc.,  fully  explained.  3A  Kodak  Free;  Amateurs,  state 
Kyle  «(  camera  you  are  using.  Pres.  Vanpboto  Co..  Winona,  Minn. 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  One  8x10  enlargement  and  6  Photo  Post 
(Mi  from  any  film  or  neg.  50c.  Films  developed  lOe.  per  roll  by 
pk  intem.  Prints  3c.  and  up.  Best  results  guaranteed.  O.  Fon- 
■m,  74  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mleb. 


^TAKE  AND  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  PHOTOGRAPHS— Slxe 
<*41414  In.  Our  Complete  Outfit — Camera,  Films,  Developing  out- 
N-tat  Prepaid  Anywhere  In  U.  S.  upon  Receipt  of  $5.00.  Tbe 
(awe  A  Tracy  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


FREE  SAMPLES.  Send  2  negatives  for  free  sample  prints. 
Developing  10c.  per  roll,  any  slae.  Velox  prints  2*4x314,  3c.;  214x4*4, 
4c.;  3*4X414,  3*4x514,  5c.  Eastman's  Improved  Finishing  Methods 
Us^.  Littlefield  A  Son.  Dept.  D,  Delavan,  Wls. 


SAVE  1-3  ON  CAMERA  GOODS.  We  make  large  factory  pur¬ 
chases  of  all  kinds  and  cut  off  usual  high  selling  cost.  Films  develop¬ 
ed  free.  Free  advice  and  criticism.  We  sell  your  old  camera.  Ask 
for  Booklet.  Photo  Service  Ass'n,  Youngstown,  O. 


SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
Films  developed  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2*4x314,  3c.  Other  sixes 
proportionately  cheap.  Photo  Enlarging  a  specialty.  SxlO's  20c. 
unmounted.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


$3S  CAMERA  FOR  $g.S0 — That's  one  of  the  hundreds  of  real 
bargains  In  our  big  free  list  of  photographic  goods.  Cameras,  all 
kinds,  lenses,  tanks,  shutters,  etc.  Write  for  your  bargain  list  to¬ 
day.  Gloeckner  A  Newby  Co.,  5  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY— We  wUI  fit  any  314x5)4  or  4x5  Kodak  with 
an  f8;3  Double  Anastigmat  lens  and  superior  shutter  for  $20.00. 
Write  tor  particulars  and  also  for  New  No.  18  Bargain  List.  New 
York  Camera  Exchange,  111  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  10c.  per  roll  any  slxe.  Prinu  2*4x314, 
3c.;  2*4x414,  3*4x314,  3*4x414,  4c.;  3*4x514,  4x5,  5c.;  PosUls  5c. 
Prompt  returns.  First-class  work.  Two  films  printed  tree  as 
sample.  J.  A.  Scheps,  124  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES  BY  MAIL,  any  slxe  roll  film  developed 
10c.,  film  packs  25c.  Trial  order  developed,  printed,  returned 
postpaid  25c.  Cyco  prints  214x4*4,  3c.;  3*4x414,  4c.;  3 
or  postals  5e.;  8x10  enlargement  25c.  J.  Scanlan,  i 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FILMS  DEYELOPED,  10c.  per  roll.  All  sixes.  Prints;  2*4x314,  3c.: 
2*4x414  3*4x314,  3*4x414,  4c.;  3*4x514  and  4x5,  5c.;  on  Postcards  5c.; 
Prompt  returns.  Highest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatives  and  will 
print  tree  as  sample.'  G.  R.  Hoke,  1509a  East  63rd  St.,  Chicago. 


I 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS— ACTING 


moving  picture  actor  or  actress.  BIgmoney 
■iiOur  book  teaches  by  mall.  Tells  bow  to  get  positions.  Ex- 
Mffehm  unnecessary.  Postpaid  $2.00.  Send  money  order.  Na- 
Oeasl  School  for  Xfnvin.  oi-t..— 145  West  45th  St  y 


YOUR  PHOTOPLAY?  Have  you  failed  to  sell?  If  so.  there's 
a  reason  I  Tbe  Magaslne  Maker  will  tell  you  how  to  write  and  where 
to  sell.  In  dally  touch  with  the  biggest  film  companies  our  reference. 
Send  15  cts.  for  sample  copy  and  full  particulars.  32  Union  Square, 
East.  New  York  City. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADViJRriSIXG 


BUY  OEMS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  CUTTER  knd  Save  ooe-balt. 
Mjr  Specialties  are  fine  Oenulne  Colorado  Topai,  Ametbysta,  Opals. 
Turquols,  Oamets.  etc.  Exclusive  Pr^rletor  and  Cutter  of  tbe 
Colorado  Oem,  a  white  Topax  of  Onest  Diamond  cutting.  Guaran¬ 
teed  genuine.  $2.00  each,  3  for  $6.00.  Slae  up  to  2  1-2  carats. 
Henry  Llndemann.  Expert  Gem  Cutter.  1530  Champa  St.,  Dept. 
C,  Denver,  Colo.  Established  1893.  Write  tor  free  Booklet  today. 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 

“Tf FETn s'u R A N C E'PolIrtos" ^ugbt — We  pay  higher  cash  values 
than  the  Issuing  company  for  tontine  or  deferred  dividend  policies 
1  to  6  years  before  maturity.  Write  for  explanatory  booklet.  Charles 
B.  Shepard  A  Co..  Inc.,  established  1886.  56  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


TOOLS,  AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 


TRAVEUNG— TRANSPORTATION— TOURS 


GLOBE-TRAVELERS  COMMAND  RESPECT.  London. 
Paris.  Berlin,  Venice.  Monte  Carlo  Suit-case  Labels.  2-25c.;  5-50C. 
Croastbwslte  Agency,  1016  Alaska  Bldg..  Seattle,  Wash. 


FOR  THE  LAME 


THE  PERFECTION  EXTENSION  SHOE  for  any  person  with 
a  short  limb.  No  more  unsightly  cork  soles.  Irons,  etc.,  needed. 
Worn  with  ready-made  shoes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Write  for  booklet. 
Henry  B.  Lou,  3l3  Third  Ave.,  New  York. 


POULTRY,  SQUABS,  ETC 


_  LITERARY— BOOKS— INSTRUCTION 

DOROtHY  PRIESTMAN,  LITERARY  AQENTTIw  E 
St.,  New  York  City,  has  the  goodwill  of  editors  and  gives  hdiifu? 
liable  service  in  manuscript  placing.  Ask  tbe  publishers  for  liaM 
Ing  of  this  agency.  Write  us  for  terms  and  particulars. 


“WHY  I  AM  A  UNITARIAN"  By  James  Freeman  ClarksM 
other  Unitarian  Literature  free.  Address  “Associate  Depanam^ 
25  Beacon  St..  Boston. 


BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


STUDY  COMMON  SCHOOL  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BRAWX 
es,  business,  shorthand  or  typewriting  under  our  expert  pdtae. 
Credits  accepted  by  24  great  schools,  a  guarantee  of  exedksK. 
Sute  your  needs  to-day.  Interstate  School  of  CorrespmideBaa  til- 
633  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— TYPEWRITERS 


NO.  3  L.  C.  SMITH  TYPEWRITERS,  late  modeCv^ 
$38.50  Cash.  Save  over  60%  on  perfect  machines.  Other  natei 
you  prefer.  Quantity  limited — act  quick.  Write  for  list  Na  l.-L 
Cash  Buyer’s  Sales  Co.,  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


ONE  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  EVERY  CITY  ANDTOWNIgl 
New  York  corporation:  spare  time  only  required:  substantial  Iswar 
for  right  man:  excellent  references  essential.  Dally  Credit  9am 
Corporation,  233  Broadway,  New  York.  (Woolwortb  BuUdlitf. 


SPECIAL  SALE.  GREAT  SAVING.  ALL  MAKES.  Om- 
anteed.  Trial  ofler.  Agenu  wanted.  Esubllsbed  1886.  Tna 
writer  Inspection  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. _ 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES — An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and 
robust  health  to  children.  Sale  and  Meal  playmates.  Inexpen¬ 
sive  to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outSts.  Satlstacilon 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  CataloKue.  Belle  Meade  Farm,  Box  13, 
Markham,  Va. _ 


AGENTS’  PRICES.  One  Machine  at  Wholesale  price tcMh 
duce  our  goods.  Bargains  In  even-  make.  'I^-pewrlteri  lo.  UJI 
up.  Standard  Typewriter  Exchange.  31  Park  Row.  New  YcA 


OLD  GOLD 


WE  WILL  MAIL  YOU  $1  FOR  EACH  FULL  SET  OF  FALSE 
teeth  which  are  of  no  value  to  you.  Partial  sets  In  proportion. 
Highest  prices  paid  for  Old  Gold,  Platinum.  Sliver.  Diamonds  A 
Jewelry.  Mall  by  parcel  post.  Phlla.  Smelt.  A  Ref.  Co.,  823  I 
Chestnut  St..  Phlfa..  Pa.  Est.  21  years. _ 


FOR  THE  HOME— MOCCASINS 


BUGS  BOTHER  YOU?  In  bouse,  ben  coop  and  orchard,  "Bu- 
hach"  kills  every  bug.  Easy  to  use.  Fleas,  lire,  bugs — In  the  house 
and  out  of  the  house.  Files,  mosqultoea  moths,  millers,  roaches, 
ants,  gnats,  ticks,  hurry  away  and  never  come  bark.  Harmless  to 
Man,  Beast  or  Fowl.  Most  widely  used  insecticide  in  the  world. 
W'Hte  tor  price  list  and  tree  sample.  Buharb  Mtg.  Co.,  Buhach 
Building.  Stockton,  California. _ 


WE  PAY  HIGHEST  CASH  PREMIUMS  on  all  rare  iiiiM?n 
1909.  We  pay  up  to  $1000  for  some  and  lesser  amount  tor  thcaaih 
of  others.  Get  posted.  Send  stamp  for  Large  Illustrated  OM 
Circular.  You  have  nothing  to  lose.  Numismatic  Bank  of ‘lYm 
Dept.  B.  Fort  Worth.  Texas. _ 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONATIS 
Cost.  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  es(M 
Transact  busineas  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made 
paid  and  non-assessable  by  usliim  our  forms.  President  8i  iiWf, 
former  Secretary  of  Arlsona.  Laws,  blanks  and  dlrectkae  tm 
Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddaro  laeaie 

rating  Company,  Box  8J.  Phmnlx,  Arlsona.  _ 

YOUR  31-WORb  ADVERTISEMENT  PLACED  IN  31  0001 
Monthly  magaxlnce  for  $1.25.  One  inch  display,  K.  Write  mW 
fore  placing  any  advertising.  I'll  save  you  money.  F.  L.  UBn, 
1000  Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NEW  THOUGHT 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


PINEAPPLES  FROM  PLANTATION  TO  TABLE  by  fast  ex 


press.  Ripened  on  the  plant,  retaining  delicate  fragrant  natural 
lulces.  ^Delicious  breakfast  fruit:  healthful  dessert;  perfect  salad. 


juices,  ueiicious  oreakfast  rrult:  healthful  dessert;  perfect  salad 
Crate.  30  large  pines,  delivered  to  your  door  $5  rash  with  order 
Exps.  paid  east  Miss,  river.  Blue  Diamond  Fruit  Co.,  Jensen,  Fla 
Est.  19M. 


INVALID  FURNITURE 


X 


EV  ERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Have  You 

a  Little  ‘Fairy’  in  Your 


Home? 


rDU^^I  1  use  a 
certain  kind  | 
of  soap  just  be-  | 
cause  your  grand-  \ 
mother  did  before 
you.  Improvement 
is  the  order  of  the  age. 

Clf  you  are  not  using 


FAIRY  SOAP 


in  your  toilet  and  bath,  1 
you  are  not  using  the  1 
most  perfect  toilet  and 
bath  soap  made. 

*  CL  Fairy  Soap  is  pure, 
^  it  is  white  and  stays 
'  white.  It  is  oval  in 
lape  and  handy  to 
ise.  It  floats. 

CFa  iry  Soap 
costs  but  5c; 
pay  more 


Fthe  n.  k. 

FAIRBANK 
COMPANY  ^ 

CHICAGO 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


CASTING  MADE  EASY 
WITH  THIS  REEL 


ANYONE  USING  FK.L'RES  NEEDS  IT 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


■  eoftblM  any  man.  woman  or  ebiid  to  oai 
_  without  any  proTlout  ezperienea  wbaUoere 

■  All  on#  ban  to  do  U  toeartout  tbo  bait  and  the 

■  roel  automatically  thumba  the  line  and  ■ 

*  koopa  It  from  taniritoff  acid  snarling.  Tbe  ^ 
I  reel  lafiaoly  made  of  aoild  german  atWer. 

B  ^welled  bearing  capa.  tool  ateel  plnlona 

*  Eipertcaatera  uae  It  for  moonllgnt 

■  eaating.  Large,  beautifully  illuatra-  Afffc 

^  .  tedeatalogon  flahlngtaokleand 

■  /  Information  about  tala  wonder- 

■  /  ful  reel,  free  upon  reqneat. 

*  /  SOUTH  BSMD  BAIT  CO. 

■  /  tCaiCoHesAe. 

■  X-  Bewtii  Bead,  InB. 


Cheap  as  Wood 

sbippinar  to  users  only  at  naBafacrtBrers*  prices.  Wrtlt 
f or fnt  catalog,  DF-TO-lill  IK. 00.  041  lOtHt^Ttmlsu^hl 


Skeleton  Lined  Oxfords 

A  new  .idea  that  makes  The  Florsheim 
Low  Shoe  cool  and  perfect  fitting  — 
“Hugtite  Instep” — and  made  over 
“Natural  Shape’*  lasts. 

Look  for  the  Flortheini  Sign — You'll  find  a 
live  dealer  ready  to  show  you  correct  itylei  to 
fit  your  feet 

Price  $5.00 

“IMPERIAL”  Quality  $6.00 


For  Invalids  JBft 
and  Cripples 

WORTHINGTON  CO.,  604  Cedar  St.,  EI^O. 


Others  Make  $400  a  Day.  So  Can  Yog 

^  - -  ]Booh« 


Shipped 

in  sections— AD  complete— easy  to  put  togetner.— Streng 

Md  fill  imrlr  room  iot  car.  workbench,  etc.  Sale  delivery 

and  utls^ctioo  guaranteed.  Save  garage  rent.  Write  for  catalog  today. 
Hiunfl  Ta  IImL17  for  plan  book  of  mctdem  homes  and  building 
10  DIBII  •  material  catalogs  will  show  how  you  can  ter#  meeey. 

ChlcABo  MUlwork  Supply  Compmny 
Amcnca't  Creefrtf  Smsk  Sc  Deer  fhmt 


CmCUNG  WAVE 


ARMITAGE  A  GUINN.  tS7  Mil  Street.  SDrinirvUU.Rl 


Chicago.  PI. 


The  advertisements  in  Everyt>ody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2, 
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Arithstyle 


GOLDMAN 


4>IAMONDS 

^WATCHES  JEWELRY 


rSEND' 

FOR  FREE 
LCATALOG. 


BRILLIANT 

704.  MARKET  ST.  5An  fRkncisCO.CAl 


PERFECT  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

WITHOUT  A  PHYSICAL  EFFORT 

k  Througb  a  i 

1  New  Process  of  Deep  Breathing  by  Weauring  I 

I  PROF.  CHAS.  MUNTER  S 

■  Trade 

W  Mark 


Patented 


Straightens  round  sboulders,  expands  tbe  chest  and  1  without  any  effort,  medicine  or  Injury.  Gives  every  MAN 
develops  the  lungs,  bits  out  all  tbe  hollows  In  the  neck  and  that  erect  military  carriage  every  WOMAN  the  perfect  curved 
chest  without  massage  or  creams,  and  removes  the  surplus  lines  of  beauty  demanded  by  health  and  fashion.  Makes 
Ittly  tissues  on  neck  and  back.  Reduces  tbe  abdomen,  supports  I  CHILDREN  grow  strong  and  erect  without  attention,  and  pre- 
tbs  entire  body  and  preveou  tired  feeling.  SLIM  people  do-  I  vents  all  child  complaints  and  curvatures.  Gives  the  same 
inojnt.  STOUT  people  reduced,  SHORT  people  Increased,  I  beneOts  to  athlete  or  Invalid,  of  either  sex,  old  or  young. 
Snccial  Offer  to  Readers  of  this  Magazine,  fimd  me  $>.M  at  once,  with  your  height,  weight,  chest  measurement  and  sex,  and 

- -  ~  *  1  will  send  you  my  latest  and  best  model  NULIFE,  prepaid,  and  Guarantee  You 

laaunt  Bodily  Improvement.  More  than  8,000,000  people  are  already  living  testimonials  of  Its  wonderful  benefits. 

Address  PROF.  CHAS.  MUNTER,  Dept.  109  N.  B.,  No.  141-143-14S  West  36th  St..  New  York  City 
My  lllustrsted  book,  “Self-Developmen.  Without  Exerriae,"  sent  you  Free  upon  request 
Agenia  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  United  Stalea.  No  experience  neceaanry 


Make  $20  a  Day 


with  our  •  onderful  ^tctiiro  MacMno. 

Takes,  develops,  tini^hes  photo  in  half  minute:  BOO 
an  hour.  Hm  dirtt  rooiWa  fx^rutue  M>tHeees-> 
iary.  Photo  Post  Cards  and  Buttons  all  the  ra^et 
You  coin  money  anywhere.  Small  investment; 
biR  profits.  Be  your  own  boss. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  Testimonials,  etc. 

AMERICAN  MINUTE  PHOTO  CO. 

Sill  Ofdaa  Avanat,  Dapt.  Z  Chicago,  lU. 


7  HM<eA  Fastest  Oaipest  C0HPUT1NG  MACHINE 

W  Adda.  Sahtraata.  MalUpliea,  Pividaa. 

i  Carrtaa  Aateaatiaally.  lUaatt  lastaatly. 

'  Easily  moved  over  page,  fixed  to  desk,  carried  to 
hand  or  pocket.  5  in.  x  2 1*2  in.  xl  In.  Weight,  36oz« 
Write  for  Booklet.  Attraatlve  Agaata*  PrapaalUaB# 
AEITHSTTLI  CO.,  Salta  tOS  118  B.  tSUi  Si.,  Z.T. 


MY  BOOK  IS  FREE 


My  new  Book  will  interest  every  lover  of  the  Big  Out¬ 
doors.  It  contains  not  only  accurate  description  and 
low  prices  of  Camp  Outfits,  Firearms,  Fishing  Tackle, 
and  Athletic  Goods,  but  many  pages  are  devoted  to 

How,  When  and  Where 
To  Camp,  Fish  and  Hunt 

It  tells  of  actual  experiences  when  camping,  with 
advice  as  to  pitching  a  tent,  paddling  a  canoe,  choos- 
iim  a  rifie  or  shot  gun,  how  to  leant  bait  or  fly-casting, 
what  to  take  camping,  selecting  clothing  and  pro¬ 
visions,  how  to  use  a  compass,  preparing  game  and 
fish  for  mounting  and  other  “  kinks  ' 


Have  im^crtai  roiUr  thains,  tfr»clutt  sad  fedait:  Nrm 
VDe/arturt  BraJtts  snd  /fuSr;  Pututure  Prmt 

k  Tirrr;  high€st  grtuU  tfuipmtnt  sad  many  advanced 
KfBanirmpcucssedbynootherwhecla.  GttmrmMUed  Jyrt, 

\  FACTORY  PRICESSES-.TSTo'TcS; 

lU  wbecto.  Other  relUble  models  from  #18  np.  A  finr 
UB  good  second-  hsad  mschines  BS  to  N. 

llO  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

saywhere  to  U.S.,  without  m  coni  in  advanet* 
^  DO  NOr  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from 
wMnmyono  at  anyprict  nadi  you  get  our  blf  new  catalog 
[uHand  tptcimipri<ts  huAmmanmipusnewofftr. 
py  brings  ercri^lag.  Writt  it  now.  TlZBg,  C— ater  Brnha 
^  Benr  Wheols,  lamps,  parts,  sundries,  hat/ usumt yrieos* 
lUder  Agents  ereiywlim  are  coini^  money  sHl> 
or  bicycles.  Ora  and  sondrles.  Wiita  today. 

IU>  CYCLE  CO..  0«pL  R.43.  CHICAOO 


in  wiidcrait. 

3  I  Sportamen’s  Handbook  and  Catalog 

SmA  mm  TOW - mmi  mMnm  i.  oichouf  for  thli  pr«f«tel;  IlluMfMid 

^  book  of  47S  pofoo.  If  JO.  trtlo.  Mo.  K7  I  .III  ffro  ETorybodj't  oi^t  Iw  joor  iBqmlrj. 

Powhatan  &.  Boblnaon,  President, 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 
IS  and  17  Wuren  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York 


WOMEN-CONSPICUOUS 

for  complexions  always  smooth  and  velvety,  that  never 

lose  their  youthful  attractiveness, 

that  seem  to  be  impervious  to 

exposure,  to  sun  and  wind, 

are  users  of  that  great  beau- 

tifier— LABLACHE  It 

prevents  shiny 

appearance.  is  cooling, 

Refug*  SubMtltutma 

They  mar  b«  dangvronL  FIrdi, 

Whit,,  pink  or  CnenifSOe. ,  box 
drnrglM,  or  by  mail.  <^rr 
million  box,,  annnally, 


Send  lOe.  for  a  sample  box, 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.  ^ 
French  Perfumers.  Dept.  B  ~ 
1S8  Kingston  St..  Boston,  Maaa. 


Writ, 


1,  frFf*.  Writs 

Statesville,  W.C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Uw  i  Rent  a  Few  Months 
^  —Then  It’s  Yours! 

1' " ' '11. '  Thii  Great  Vitible  Writer 

I  The  Famou*  Oliver  Model  No  3 

Send  your  name  and  v»e  vvill  tell  you  about  the 
greatest  typewriter  proposition  in  the  world 
TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
it !  I  !  H  N  MictiiKun  Boulevard.  Chicaio 


Magnificent  Steei  Launch  $QA 

Complete  With  Cnicine.  Rcndy  to  Run 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


You  win  find  in  our  new  Summer  Models 
thet  indeacrnxibk  mart  atmosphere  of  the 
“thoroughbred*  without  danger  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  or  ^  cheap  radical  attempts. 


Write  for  our  new  Hummrr  Style  Book,  giv»g 
the  corMCt  T913  styta  and  drew  suggestions 


tcniigtM  I*.  •— $K.  Raitk  rrenbr  k.MBi 

Only  two  of  our  special  bamlaa.  Bart 
»  trsdemark  and  susrantee  like  saw  at. 

chines.  Arethoronghlrrebniltand  parfm 
■il|^■w  in  apponnnoe.  Satisfactinn  tmanatfR. 

We  can  save  jonCS  to  riS  on  any  macUaa. 
Branch  Btorea  in  leading  cities 
‘The  Typewriter’s  roofeeelanrr  nnS  eiOaleg. 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Heakh,  Strength  and  Endurance 

My  64  page  book,  DEEP  BREATHING,  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  interesting  treatise  ever 
published  on  this  vital  subject.  Correct  and  Incor¬ 
rect  Breathing  are  clearly  described  by  diagrams. 
Also  contains  special  breathing  exercises,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  points  of  valuable  information  on 
Health  and  Exercise.  350,000  copies  already  sold. 
Send  10  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  for  a  copy. 

PAUL  von  BOECKMANN.  R.  S. 

tpUWarirsTswer  IlgW.  4«th  Atreet  NrwTatkCity 


Hundreda  of  good  posttloiu  now  open  paying  from  SI.OOOAOti 
>5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  d 
them.  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveilng  Salawaa 
or  Saleswoman  by  mall  in  eight  weriis  and  assist  you  to  sersR  1 

Sood  position  where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  an  lesis- 
ig  PracUeal  Salesmanship.  Write  today  for  full  partlcul^  sU 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  have  racesily 
placed  In  good  positions;  also  list  of  good  positions  open.  Addna 
(nearest  olDce)  Dept.  111. 

NATIONAL  BALCSMEN’S  TRAININO  ASSOCIATION;  T 

Chicago  NewYork  Kansas  City  San  Francisco  NewOrlesna  Tonats 


You  Can  Weigh 

ExscUy  What 

You  Should  Weigh 

You  can  I  know  it,  because  1  have 
reduced  26,000  women  and  have 
built  up  as  many  more — scientific¬ 
ally,  naturally  without  drugs,  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own  r(x>ms;  I 
can  build  up  your  vitality — at  the 
same  time  I  strengthen  your  heart 
action;  can  teach  vou  how  to 
breathe,  to  stand,  walk  and  relieve 
such  ailments  as  stirseisdii,  tsryid 
livdr,  csestiyatiee,  isdigegtide,  gtc. 

One  pupil  writes:  “I  weigh  8S  pounds 
less,  and  I  have  gained  wonderfully  in 
strength.” 

Another  says:  “Last  May  I  weighed  100 
pounds,  this  May  I  weigh  126,  and  oh !  I 
feel  SO  WELL” 

Write  today  tor  n>r  free  booklet. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

I  Dept.  20,  624  Michigan  Boul..  Chicago 

I  Author  of  **Growth  in  SQence,**  **Sdf-SuAcieBcy* 
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Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,  Woods  and  Country. 
Splendid  fishing,  yachting,  bathing 
and  golfing.  Cool  breezes  always. 

Send  for  ** Quaint  Cape  Cod.*'  It*s  fret 

Write  ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 

Room  929.  South  Station.  Boston.  Mass. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  ft  HARTFORD  R.  R. 


im  Inclading  FamiW  Lsanches,  Speed  Boats.  Auto  Boats  and  I^nting 
/  Oabin  Oralsem.  We  are  the  world's  largest  Power  Boat  Manafacturers. 
/  A  NBW  PROPOemON  TO  DEMONSTRATING  AGENTS 
/  81zty*foQr  different  models  in  all  sises  ready  to  bt.ip.  eqaipped  with  the 
simplest  motors  made;  start  withootcrankinm  only  three  moving  pf-r?-; 
ten-year-old  child  can  run  them.  Boats  andVnKiriea  fully 
•  IZfidO  satisfied  owners.  Writ^  today  for  large  Free  II  Oatalo-' 

DETROIT  BOAT  OQ..  lUfl  .leffegsoQ^ve..  DETROIT.  MILH 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  ARTICLE 
FOR  ANY  OUTING  OR  ABOUT 
THE  HOME  IS  A  HANDSOME 
STEAMER 


For  automobiling.  driving— canc^ 
ing  —  Vgchting — camping  —  at  pic¬ 
nics,  baseball,  lootball,  on  the  ver¬ 
anda,  the  steamer;  in  the  den,  the 
invalid's  room,  the  hammock; 
lor  all  these  uses  they  are  al- 
wa>'senr^le.  As  wedding  pr^ 
ents  or  birthday  gifts,  they  will 
be  highly  appreciated.  Made  of 
finest  wool  in  beautiful  colorings 
by  one  of  the  oldest  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  New  England. 

Jlonsy  rcfinrif  nf  ff  irirf  rirrfTftrrf  SendforBookl0e**C**incoiors 
PIACC  OALB  CO-OMRATIVK  STORCS.  Pwaea  DMw.  II.  I. 


At  your  dealer's;  or  pint  size  5fic. 
quart  size,  75c  by  prepaid  Parcel 
Post.  Dmcriptive  circular  free. 


DORSEY  MFC.  CO.,  78  Btm^  St..  BmIm.  Man. 

As*n$s  main  /Ins  profit  selUng  it» 


Three  Hundred  Thousand  Satisfied  Women 

Ttttify  to  thm  abaoluto  aapariority  of 

ROBERTS  UGHTNING  MIXER 

No  other  beater  or  mixer  like  it. 

Hundreds  of  women  feel  as  this 
one  writes:  — ^'Wouldn't  keep  home 
•without  //j  don't  knonju  hov/  I  ever 
got  along  bejore.  Mixes  and  blends 
liquids  and  semi-liquids  in  a  jijfy  and 
oh,  so  much  better!"  You’ll  say  so 
too,  just  as  soon  as  you  try  it. 


$94 


.50 


Complete  Launch  r 


with  Engine 
teadv  to  Run 


—  A' 


MftM  Portable  Ready-Built  Cottages 


Complete  Ready  To  Set  On  The  Foundation 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


This  roof 
takes  pre¬ 
cedence  over 
other  materials 
for  beauty,  du¬ 
rability , fire  protec¬ 
tion  and  low  cost. 
Rough-surfaced 
shingles  of  crushed 
slate  or  granite  em¬ 
bedded  in  pure  asphalt. 
Natural  colors  of  gar¬ 
net,  red  or  gray -green, 
which  never  fade  and 
never  need  painting. 
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Reynolds 
Asphalt  Shingles 

They  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  driving 
rain,  pelting  hail,  hottest  sun  and  heaviest 
snow.  They  lie  perfectly  6at — cannot  warp, 
crack,  split,  curl,  drop  or  blow  off.  They  are 
as  cheap  as  good  wood  shingles,  yet  are  far 
more  lasting,  far  handsomer,  and  cannot  be  act 
on  fire  by  flying  sparks.  They  save  part  of 
your  insurance  cost.  Adaptable  to  every  style 
of  pitched  roof,  and  make  possible  many  un¬ 
usual  architectural  effects. 

Guaranteed  for  10  Years 

We  are  the  ORIGINAL  MAKERS  of  Flexible  Aaphalt  Slate 
Shinelea  and  teated  out  product  ior  ten  yean  before  puttint  it 
on  the  general  market.  Rigbtbere,  in  Grand  Rapids,  where 
ciimatic  changes  are  extreme,  our  diinglet,  after  ten  yean’ 
exposore  to  erery  kind  of  weather,  look  as  good  as  the  day  they 
were  nailed  on.  It  surely  will  be  nnwise  to  waste  your  money 
la  baying  quick-rotting  wood  shingles,  which  catch  fire  from 
the  first  spark  ;  and  equally  nnwise  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
heavy  slate  or  similar  naaterials. 

Uniform  in  size — 8  In.  xl2^  in. — and  ate  laid  4  in.  to  the 
weather.  Your  building-supply  or  lumber  dealer  can  secure 
these  shingles  ior  you. 

Leras  send  yon  a  booUeS  showing  phosographs 
of  arodem  hmisaa  roofed  with  Reynolds  AsphsH 
Shingles  —  signed  opinions  of  the  owners  sre 
locladed.  Am  opinions  of  leading  archMecla 
and  huUdets.  Write  fora  copy  TODAY. 

H.  M.  REYNOLDS  ASPHALT  SHINGLE  CO. 
163  Grant  St,  West,  Grand  Rapids,  Mkh. 
EstabUshea  laeSd'  , 


Rtsldtntt  •/ 
Dr.  J.  J.  R-ks 
Grsnd  Rsfids, 
Mikk. 


6026  mites 
without  a  puncture! 

— that’s  the  average  record 
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HE  burglar  has 


no  earthly  show 
X  against  the  Savage  Automatic — 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  lone,  frightened 
woman. 

Why?  Because  this  pistol — the  only 
ten-shot  .32  automatic — aims  as  easily 
as  pointing  your  finger,  and  shoots 
straight  instinctively — even  in  the  dark 
— one  shot  to  each  trigger  pull,  as  fast 
or  slowly  as  you  please.  Because  an 
automatic  indicator  shows  positively  at 
a  glance  or  a  touch  whether  it  is  loaded. 
You  can’t  say  you  “didn’t  know  the 
SAVAGE  was  loaded.” 


SAVAGE 

AUTOMAnC 


Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  advice 
from  detective  and  police  authorities 
on  bow  to  handle  burglars  with  the 
Savage.  Savage  Amu  Co.,  makers  of 
the  famous  Savage  rifles,  436  Savage 
Ave.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


10 

Shots 

Quick 


\^HILE  the  people  are  looking  to  Congress  for  legislation  to  reduce  cost  of  food  and  clothing,  the  Underfeed  has 
’  _  already  solv^  for  all  time  the  problem  of  lowering  heat  costs.  NOW  you  can  enjoy  clean,  even,  genial  warmth  at  a 
(ariag  of  to  %  of  the  amount  yon  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  coal.  Home  Owners  and  Home  Builders  investt- 
fste!  Our  FREE  BOOK  tells  most  interestingly  the  reasons  why.  Ask  Underfeed  users  anywhere.  ^ 

.Mr.  C.  P.  Prescott,  115  Henry 
St.. Binghamton.  N.Y. an  Un-  THE 
•larfeud  Boiler  user  writes:  111 

"0«  CMl  MBs  have  gver- 

for  the  last  three  years  T  T— ^ 
lassthaa $50  a  year, whereas  I  lll^ll^M*Tf 
TC  prevtoiuly  heated  aia- 
feriallyless  space  with  what 

*•  hdleTed  the  best  Topfeed  Boiler  OB  the  aunliet  at 
SB  aBBBal  cost  of  over  $100  for  fBel.” 

Mr.  Hans  Peterson,  1816  Villa  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  writes: 

“■y  UNDERFEED  WarBi  Air  FBTBaee  has  beea 
Ml  sse  seveB  wiaters  aad  has  paid  for  itself  Iobs  ago 
-  It  saves  Biore  thaa  half.” 

-Bthe  UNDERFEED  inexpensive  grades  of  either  hard  or 
uftcoal,  costing  $2  or  $3  less  per  ton,  \t  tumped  up  into  the 
SrOTOt  underneath  the  fire,  and  candle-like,  bums  from  the 
top  down.  Result;  perfect  combustion  and  more  heat  from 
n»  more  tons  of  cheaper  coal. 


306  W.  Fifth  Avn. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


Send  ine — FREE— 

Underfeed  i 

Name  - - 


(latilcDtD  by  X  Book 
jroa  d«Bir«) 


Address. 


1  CutsVbuK  Coal  Bill  1 

1  to  1 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  Great  Ship 

itSEEANDBEE 


DAILY— BETWEEN  CLEVELAND  AND  BUFFALO— FARE  $2.50 
Masnific*nt  Staamars  SEEANDBEE,  City  of  Erio  and  CKy  of  Buffalo 
TImo  Tablo— May  lot  to  Doc.  lot 

Loavo  Buffalo  (Eastern  Time)  9  P.  M.  Leavo  Clovoland  (Central  Time)  S  P.  M. 

Arrtva  Clovoland  (Central  T ime)B:30  A.M.  Airlvo  Buff  alo( Eastern  T ime)  7:30  A.M. 

Connections  made  at  Cleveland  for  Put-in-Bay,  Toledo,  Detroit  and  all  points  West  and 
South-west.  At  Buffalo  with  trains  for  all  Eastern  and  Canadian  Points. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  C.&  B.  Line.  Tickets  reading  via  any  rail  line  between  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo  are  accepted  for  transportation  on  C.  &  B.  Line  Steamers.  Write  for  fares  and  information.  A  hand¬ 
some  booklet  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps  for  postage.  Address  Department  “E.” 

THE  CLEVELAND  AND  BUFFALO  TRANSIT  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

T.  F.  NEWMAN,  Om’I  Mar.  H.  R.  ROOERS,  TraHIc  Mar.  W.  F.  HERMAN,  Om’I  FMMnaw  Aat. 


GMuim 


The  Largest  and  most  Costly  passenger  steamer  on  inland  waters  of  the  world.  In 
..cr.lcc  J-.y  1;;  ZCC  CC  f^t  6  inches,  510  Staterooms  and  Parlors 

accommodating  1500  passengers.  Grand  Saloon,  Smoking  Lounge,  Observation  Room. 


A  Box  Like  This 
For  a  Quarter 


—  Postpaid— filled  with  daintily  moulded 
forms  of  solid  vanilla  chocolate — ddi^ 
ciously  fiavored,  exquisitely  smooth  and 

Made  to  Melt  in  the  Mouth 


WILBURBUDS 


The  Only  Genuine  Chocolate  Buds 

For  your  protection  each  piece  is  stamped  with  the  name  ^ 
‘‘WILBUR/’  and  wrapped  in  pure  tin  foil.  You  can  buy  Vksl 
■S  them  almost  any  place  but  if  your  confectioner  or 
druggist  is  “all  out”  we  will  send  you  more-than- 
a-pound  for  a  dollar  or  this  large  trial  box  for  a  quaiten 
Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue  of  chocolate  specialties. 


H.  o.  WILBUR  &  SONS, 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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DIAMONDS 

DN  CREDIT 


MiHwjriiir~~* — *‘ 


Never 

Sold 


Store* 


iHcl  CM  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places 
If  tmat  germs  that  poison  food  'h!:*: 
tn  Miesos  people  NOT  cheap  porcelain- 
ntwP-T,  bm  one  piece  of  white  unbreakable 
Mffeii  ware  OVER  AN  INCH  THICK— 
Mitag  i»  crack,  chip. 


hich  i.  du  uays  inai 

Factory  Price 

_ _ p.  or  absorb  moisture—as 

(■fediaoed  as  a  china  bowl— every  comer  Vl  \^lCuH 

MBTOED-nol  I  single  craclt.  Joint  oc  any  Direct  (rom  tsctory 

ee  Mglng  place  for  dirt  and  the  germs  of  to  you— saving  you  store 

Jn^and  decay.  Send  at  once  for  profits.  We  pay  freight 

A**®"*  R®-  money  “biVa'ndTe' 

free  DOOK  fricerator*  r’li^n's? 'TjoJ  « 

eqilains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to  you  are  not  absolutely 

MhUt  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living— how  satisfied, 

fe  life  better,  more  nourishing  food — now  to  Easy  terms  if  more 

lap  feed  longer  without  spoiling — how  to  cut  convenient  for  you. 

fee  fails-^ow  to  guard  against  sickness—  Send  for  book  NOW 

'teSH^biUs  —Letter  or  postal. 

Home  Refrigerator  Cot  Sta.  15Fr  Lockland,  Ohio 


Ftaentrad- 
Dwre  whitopiaBooda. 
fnO  of  Milinnej.  Sail foUv  moon t* 

M  la  oar  famooe  LofUa  Porfoetloo 
r  e-pfwnc  rfrig  moontlng.  14k  eoUd  sold,  m 

Lofb  Ptrfectioii  Diamond  Ringr 
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BUTTm:X  FASHIONS 

SUMMER, 


The  Stunning 
Summer  Issue 


"Butterick 

Fashions 

Now  Ready 


This  number  is  a  wonder.  It  displays 
every  dainty,  summery  thing  a  woman 
can  possibly  need. 

Draperies?  Yes,  lots  and  lots  of  them. 

All  the  new  draped  effects  are  shown  in 
profusion.  Designs  in  hundreds  for  ladies, 
misses,  girls  and  children. 

Visit  the  nearest  merchant  who  handles 
Butterick  Patterns  and  Publications  and  ask 
about  getting 

Any  Butterick  Pattern  FREIE 

with  your  copy  of 

“Butterick  Fashions” 

25c  (including  Free  Pattern)  (By  m«u  ssc) 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company 

Butterick  Building  New  York 
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If  Your  Feet 
Ache  and  Tire — 


V  TF  you  find  walking  painful,  if 

standing  causes  aching  in 
your  instep,  heels  and 
limbs,  then  you  know 
that  the  muscles  of  the  feet 
f  that  support  the  arches  and  carry 

the  weight  of  the  body  need  immediate  help. 


I  "“SCHOLL 

I _ "LASES  TH  t  f  f  t  T 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


gives  instant  and  permanent  relief  to  tired,  aching  feet 
— corns  and  calluses — weak  insteps — turning  ankles — 
broken  arch — flat-foot — bunions — cramped  toes — bodily 
fatigue  and  general  weariness. 

The  Scholl  Foot-Kazer  not  only  eases  the  feet,  but  soothes  the 
nerves  of  the  entire  body.  It  brings  instant  relief  by  firmly  holding 
up  the  arch;  bridnng  and  equalizing  the  body*$  weight,  and  thus 
instantly  relieves  corns,  bunions  and  calluses,  weak  ankles,  broken 
arch,  etc.  Can  be  worn  in  your  regular  shoes  and  quickly  changed 
from  one  pair  to  another. 

Ten  Days*  Free  Trial 

Your  shoe  dealer  or  dru^st  will  let  you  wear  a  pair  on  trial.  If 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  after  ten  days’  near,  yon  cau  Iiave 

your  nionry  bark.  The  signed  Trial  Bond  pro-  i - 

tects  you  against  loss.  Hyourdealercan't  supply  you, 

send  us  $2,  giving  size  and  width  of  your  shoes.  Re-  |  _ 

member  the  name  “Scholl”  —think  of'  ‘show”and  add 
“11.”  Ask  your  dealer  for  Dr.  Scholl's  "  Foot  Book”  Sp 
that  tells  all  about  toot  troubles  and  their  correc- 
tion  and  care.  If  he  hasn’t  a  copy,  write  us. 

THE  SCHOLL  MFC.  CO.. 

M  y  Sskllbr  Htrwt,  CkWa*.,  III. 

BrMSw.,,  k.w  T. 

r  Etna  Strwt,  TarMU,  Cu. 

SUUy.r  SU  Ua4M,  Ka(l.a4. 


BUTTEWCK  DKIGNS 

For  Embroidery,  Braiding,  etc. 

"The  Needleworker's  Guide" 

guarantees  a  happy  vacation  for  every  woman. 
2Jc  a  copy,  including  any  Butterick  Transfer  Free. 

M  ibW^legs  unsightly 

lV||  I  Those  afflicted  with  bow*  legs  should  wear  tiie**Perfect 
IHli  I  Leg  Form**  and  overcome  this  deformity.  Trousers 
hang  perfectly  straight.  Made  of  the  highest  ^de  alu* 
rHITj  minum.  Light,  sanitary,  durable  and  inexpmsive.  Easy 
IH  put  on  and  are  adjustable  to  anv  size.  Highly  recom* 

I  ■  mended  by  tailors.  Send  for  our  booklet  showing  photos 

II  D  of  men  wearing  our  improved  forms  and  as  they  appear 
II  ■  without  them. 

A  Cl  "THE  PERFECT*  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  "K” 

^  Ne.  FraaUk  Avc.  Aestia,  CUcage,  lU. 


Bif  Money  is  Being  Made  with  Popcorn 
ud  Gispettes  and  Candy  Bustneea  ¥ree1 

Ow  Kettle-Popped  Popcorn  is  seasoned  while  popping. 

Bip-LIOHT-FXUFFY  KF.RNELS  that  melt  In  your 
■*«p.  20S  more  bulk  com  per  pound  than  from  any  other 
The  best  comat  the  least  coat.  Makes  CRISPET^Ea 

B.  suprtor  to  others  that  there  Is  no  comparison. 
n*IJ**oui<  Profits.  Our  Improved  Automatic  Crtopette  Press 
■•Wooder-A  WORLD  BEATER.  Write  for  catalog. 

C.  I.  DeOciAarfcr  k  Cm. ,  SZSJackifSt.  ,CUcag,,IUiMU 


Id 
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The  Championship’’ 

By  Gouvernem  Morris 

Author  of  “Spread  Eagle.**  etc. 


'^HIS  is  really  a  Tennis  Epic.  You’ll  get  the  same  kind  of 
thrill  reading  it  that  quivers  through  you  at  a  championship 
match.  It  has  as  many  unexpected  twists  to  it  as  Grecnwajr’i 
American  service.  The  country  lad’s  unexpected  entry  into  the 
Newport  tournament,  the  generous  treatment  of  a  cert3in  famous 
pair  of  brothers  and  a  delightful  little  lady  who  bets  “her  botton 
dollar”  combine  to  make  a  wonderfully  charming  and  orieinii 
story.  The  author  modestly  calls  it  a  tale  of  ambition,  but  you’ll 
soon  see  why  it  is  far  more  than  that.  With  the  International 
Games  very  much  in  the  public  mind,  “The  Championship"# 
wonderfully  timely.  No  tennis  player  should  miss  it- 


GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS 

Aather  of  "Tko  Ohoaploiuklp" 


“The  Rivers  of  Paradise” 

By  L.  J.  Beeston 

TN  THE  quiet  seclusion  of  the  convent  garden,  two  gentle  Sisters  sit  watching  the  settini 
^  sun.  The  hush  of  coming  evening  falls  softly  like  a  mantle.  A  row  of  stately  pophn 
stands  sentinel-like  outside  the  time-stained  walls.  Peace,  peace  everywhere.  Aloof  frog 
the  din  and  harshness  of  the  outer  world,  these  devoted  souls  labor  and  pray.  An  almof 
impossible  scene,  you’d  think,  for  grim  and  vivid  adventure!  And  yet,  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue,  action,  clamor,  and  romance  crash  into  that  peaceful  serenity.  Don’t  miss  this 
unusually  tense  little  tale. 
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FIRST  INSTALMENT 


The  late  Captain  Scott’s  personal 
account  of  his  ill-fated  Antarctic 
expedition. 

As  long  as  courage,  unselfishness  and 
devotion  to  duty  mean  anything  to  the 
world,  this  awe-inspiring  venture  will  live 
in  the  minds  of  men.  Illustrated  with 
Captain  Scott’s  own  unique  photographs. 
Let  your  sons  and  daughters  read  of  this 
Jg  sublimely  successful  failure. 

Begins  in  the  July  issue. 


The  Late 

CAPTAIN  SCOTT 

Hero  of  the  Antarctic 


“  Her  Name  Was  Normal  ” 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 
Tltird  of  the  teriee,  “The  Sentimentml  Search  of  Roger  Phillipe” 

VTAKE  a  deliberate  search  for  Adventure  and  it  eludes  you.  Go 
about  your  daily  affairs  with  your  eyes  and  heart  open  and  you’ll 
find  Adventure  waiting  for  you  with  outstretched  ^ms.  That’s  what 
Roger  Phillips  found.  Poor  Roger,  after  six  months  of  pampered 
UMkdence,  gets  an  assignment  from  the  Star  that  takes  him  to  a 
Setdement.  Rather  bored,  he  enters.  A  most  unexpected  pair  of  blue  eyes 

chnce  at  him  and  then — and - then - oh!  well,  read  what  that  one 

glance  meant  to  so  many,  many  people. 


John  Weleott  Ateni 


“The  Song  of  Courage” 

By  Mary  Stewart  Cutting 

Here  we  have  a  wonderfully  realistic  account  of  the 
inner  life  of  a  woman  destined  for  a  great  musical 
career.  She  toils  and  studies  and  struggles  for  years.  At 
last  her  hour  of  triumph  arrives.  The  world  is  at  her  feet. 
To  the  amazement  of  her  friends  and  admirers,  she  gives  up 
everything  at  the  eleventh  hour  without  divulging  her  reason  I 
Twenty  years  later  she  tells  her  life-secret.  Would  you 
have  made  the  same  sacrifice  if  you  had  been  in  her  place? 
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appreciate  an 
opportunity  to  earn 


for  about  an  hour’s  work  each  day 
from  now  until  June  1 6th,  write 
at  once  to 


HELPMATES 


Butterick  Building 
New  York 


/  Why  Be 
/  ‘‘Hard  Up- 
When  Money  > 
So  Easily  Ear^ 


The  work — if  you  can  call  it 
that — can  be  done  in  your  spare 
time,  without  interfering  with 
your  other  duties.  No  experience 
is  necessary.  We  will  send  you 
full  particulars  so  that  you  can 
begin  to  earn  the  very  day  you 
hear  from  us. 

Don’t  say  it’s  too  good  to  be 
true.  The  opportunity  is  here. 
Will  you  grasp  it? 


Thu  U  “  an  idle  dream  ”  unlaa  I* 
^  act  oo  the  tusKettion.  Better  SU  ou  di 
^  coupon  and  make  your  dreams  come  trM. 

/  HELPMATES 

Buttarick  Building  New  York 

I  want  to  know  about  the  opportunity  to  make  ft  toS> 
day  from  May  21rd  to  June  Mth.  1  am  uillinc  to  fe* 
reasonable  amount  oi  work  to  earn  such  a  retrard. 


Name 


Occupation 


Address. 
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Smiling-Faced  Employees 


The  new  “  Human  Elfiiciency  ”  factory  is  known  by  its 
generous  provision  of  the  two  main  needs  of  its  occupants 
— light  and  fresh  air.  United  Steel  Sash  constituting  the  walls  of 
the  modem  factory  supplies  these  in  ample  measure.  In  a  United  Sash 
factory  the  operatives  work  with  vim  and  increase  production;  they  lose 
less  time  by  sickness;  they  work  more  accurately;  scrap  piles  decrease  in 
size;  accidents  are  less  frequent;  danger  from  hre  is  minimized.  In  a 
United  Sash  factory  the  employees  smile  and  so  does  their  employer — 
and  both  with  good  reason. 

UNITED  STEEL  SASH 

has  these  exclusive  features:  Continuous  I-beam  members  unweakened 
by  cutting  or  punching;  double  circular  contact  around  ventilators;  con¬ 
tinuous  bearing  section  for  glass;  simplified  glazing,  etc.,  etc.  Made 
in  all  types  and  sizes. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Write  now  for  Sash  book. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

734-  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Reinforcing,  Hy-Rih  and  Lath,  Steel  Sath,  Etc. 


Shabby  Tan  Shoes  Are  Unnecessary 

Whcs  yea  see  wlist  REPRUS  will  do  to  old  faded,  scarred  and  stained  tan 
shoes'you  will  be  sure  to  use  it. 

REPRUS  is  a  shoe  repairer  and  shoe  polish  combined.  Previously  used  in  shoe 
factories  only,  but  now  placM  on  the  market  for  the  consumer. 

Shoe  repairers  are  charglaa  SSc  and  SSe  per  pair  lor  applytag 
REPRUS  to  tan  shoes,  when  you  can  apply  it  yourself  at  the  small  cost  of  25c  per 
bottle  for  fifty  applications. 

Shoe  dealers  have  paid  $1.00  per  bottle  for  REPRUS  before  they  knew  the  correct 
price  and  where  to  buy  it  direct. 

Children  usually  spoil  the  toes  of  their  tan  shoes  the  first  day  they  wear  them.  Their 
shoes  can  be  kept  looking  well  by  the  use  of  REPRUS. 

It  is  made  in  so  many  different  shades  that  any  taste  can  be  satisfied. 

Will  make  old  tan  shoes  look  nearly  as  good  as  new. 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  stock  or  will  get  it  for  you.  Insist  on  getting  REPRUS. 
PRICE  2S  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE 

GEO.  J.  KELLY  CO.,  510  Washington  St.,  LYNN,  MASS. 
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Life’s  Struggle  is  Sufficient  Without  Struggling  With’ 
The  Effects  of  Wrong  Foods 


Food  Expert. 


During  the  past  twenty  years  1  have  watched  the  effects  on  eldetiy 
people  of  eating  vital,  nerve-feeding  foods  (lean  meat,  poultry,  game, 
fish,  whites  of  eggs  and  curdled  custard)  with  very  little  starchy  or 
non-vhal  foods.  In  each  case  the  result  was  increased  activity  in  busi. 
ness  or  in  the  home.  The  senses  became  more  alert,  the  eyes  strong  and 
clear. 

Those  eastern  nations,  peasants  and  poor  people  whose  diet  is  largely 
of  starchy,  cereal  foods  are  non-progressive.  Leading  nations  and  the 
ruling  classes  of  both  men  and  animals  eat  vital,  digestible  brain  and 
nerve-nourishing  foods. 


How  Meat-EatinK  Rats  Beat 
the  VeKetarians 

Professor  Slonaker  of  Stanford  University 
has  proved  by  careful  experiment  that  meat- 
eating  rats  Kve  twice  as  long  as  veTOtarian 
rats,  do  seven  times  as  much  work,  grow 
twice  as  big  and  retain  youth  longer,  and  he 
believes  the  same  is  true  humans.  He  put 
rats  in  rotary  cages  with  speedometers  attached 
and  found  that  in  25  months  the  meat-eating 
rats  ran  more  than  5.000  miles  while  the 
“vegetarians”  ran  less  than  600.  These  facts 
corroborate  the  results  I  am  daily  securing 
for  my  consultants. 


Carnivora  are  actii’e.  alert  and 
.  long-lived. 


I  Herbivora  are  sluggish,  stupid  and 
!  short-lived. 


Ho’w  to  Judge  a  Man  by  the  Food  He  Eats 


No  one  who  eats  chiefly  a  starch  diet  can  be  mentally  active  for  long.  Brain  workers  must  cat 
plenty  of  lean  tender  meat,  fresh  vegetables  and  jucy  fruits,  or  their  alertness  decreases  and 
they  become  dull  and  sluggish.  Science  has  proved  that  sour  milk  is  not  conducive  to  longevity 
in  brain  workers.  My  booklet  tells  you  exactly  what  effects  various  foods  exert— how  to  select 
your  diet  to  suit  your  needs  and  occupation. 


Foods  Must  be  Rightly  Proportioned,  Too 

Even  correct  foods  may  produce  bad  re¬ 
sults  unless  they  are  properly  combined 
and  proportioned.  An  excess' of  sweet  ele¬ 
ments  clogs  the  liver,  a  deficiency  causes 
unrest.  In  correct  combinations  they  digest 
easily  so  that  there  is  no  desire  to  overfeed. 

Underfeeding  vital  foods  will  cause  loss  of  brain  power  and 
memory,  lack  of  ability  to  concentrate,  nerve-hunger  or  neuras¬ 
thenia.  1  can  tell  you  exactly  what  to  eat  to  revitalize  your 
nerve  system,  recreate  body  energy  and  restore  brain  activi¬ 
ties.  '^ether  you  are  well  or  sick,  I  can  help  you  to  greater 
activities,  greats  usefulness,  a  more  active  and  more  enjoy¬ 
able  life.  My  booklet  has  tai^t  many  how  to  help  themselves 
by  applying  the  principles  of  the  Brainy  Diet  System. 


Health  is  a  DUTY 

To  be  in  good  health  is  a  duty  you  owe  to 
yourself,  your  employer,  your  associates. 
I  have  proved  absolutely  that  organic  dis¬ 
eases  are  the  result  of  wrong  eating — and  cm 
he  corrected  by  a  proper  or  Brainy  Diet.  One 
dropsical  consultant  lost  18  pounds  of  over¬ 
weight  the  first  week  and  returned  to  business. 

A  thin  man,  out  of  work  nearly  a  year,  was  restored  in  thee 
weeks  to  hard  work  as  a  cariwnter  at  full  pay.  A  chanf^ 
energizing,  digestible  foods  effected  this  literal  transformanot. 
A  chronic  sufferer  weighing  415  pounds  reduced  ov«^ 
pounds  (in  public  life  under  many  witnesses)  gained  strenpt 
and  firmer  flesh  and  lost  rheumatism.  Catarrh  sufleiw  ait 
relieved  by  eliminating  mucus-making  foods  from  the  diet 


IMPORTANT  —Over  one  hundred  siroiiar  cases  have  been  certified  to  by  an  Investigating  Committee  of  prominent  men. 


Send  only  iO  cents  for  the  Valuable,  Instructive  Booklet  | 

THE  NEW  BRAINY  DIET  SYSTEM.  Chapters  on  Diet  vs.  Drugs,  Effects  of  Foods,  Foods  for  Singers  J 


This  striking  booklet  shows  precisely  how  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  in  myself  the  symptoms  of  nearly  all  th 
more  common  corr.piaints — Rheumatism,  Catarrh,  Constipation,  Kidney  Troubles,  Skin  and  Blood  Disorders  w 
the  like — simply  by  eati^  wrong  foods.  It  tells  also  how  by  changing  to  a  brainy  diet  of  ordinary  foods  I  restored 
normal  Health  and  activities  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  I  employ  only  daily  foods  such  as  you  can  obtain  in  any  market. 
I  have  no  foods  or  preparations  of  any  kind  to  sell.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  this  booklet  on  receipt  of  10  cents 
Also  send  addresses  of  your  sick  friends  or  others  who  may  be  interested  to 


G.  H.  BRINKLER,  Food  Expert,  Dept.  24-F,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Collars  ^Shirts 


The  new  “Norfolk”  is  both  smart  and  The  newest  Arrow  Tunic  Shirts  for 
comfortable.  It  has  the  graceful  cut-  summer  show  the  “Henley”  cuffs, 
>way  low  front,  ample  cravat  slipway  which,  being  reversible,  double  the 
»nd  sufficient  height  in  the  back  to  life  of  the  shirt,  and  greatly  reduce 
show  a  bit  of  white  above  the  coat  the  laundry  bills. 

•  2  for  25c.  $1.50  up. 

Send  for  the  new  style  books. 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Makers 
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Dear  Bill: 

Whatever  else  you  don%  don*t  miss  the  July  issue  of 
Adventure.  Never  mind  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 
Give  ’em  up  gladly,  hut  don*t  miss  this  July  treat.  If 
this  isn*t  the  corkingest  number  ever,  call  me  a  Julyre. 
There* s  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  serial  by  a  chap 
named  Maurice  Drake.  He  has  called  his  yarn  **WO^**. 
That*s  mystic  enough.  Lord  knows,  hut  when  you  begin 
to  read  it,  you*U  get  Scotch  itch  with  impatience  trying 
to  Sherlock  the  outcome.  It  is  a  great  yarn,  and  you* ll 
thank  me  for  the  tip.  **W(y**  will  run  through  several 
issues,  and  you’ll  be  sorry  when  it  comes  to  an  end. 

Then,  there* s  a  complete  novel  called  **Hookum  Hai.  ** 
When  I  tell  you  that  it’s  an  Indian  Mutiny  yarn  and  that 
it  is  by  Talbot  Mundy  at  his  best,  you  won*t  want  any 
further  urging. 

F.  W.  Wallace  has  got  one  of  his  amusing  fisher¬ 
man*  s  tales  called  ** Loot  and  Laundry.**  It  shows, 
amongst  other  surprising  things,  how  a  ** perfect  lady** 
can  take  care  of  herself  with  a  bar  of  soap.  You*ll 
wonder  how  the  Dickens  the  Chinaman  got  mixed  up 
with  it.  I  did. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  cow  a  bull-fighter,  read 
** Pesos  of  the  •  President,**  by  Ledward  Rawlinson.  It 
relates  how  a  real  bad  man  got  turned  into  a  gentle 
husband  overnight,  just  because  she  had  the  right  color 
eyes.  Can  you  beat  it? 

So  long.  Bill.  Starve  if  you  have  to,  but  get  the 
July  ADVENTURE. 

Your  old  pal, 

STEVE. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magarine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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For  the  First  Time  in  the  History  of  Insurance 

Owners  and  Occupants  of  Private  Houses,  Flats,  or 
A-partments,  can  buy  complete  insurance  for  tbe  borne. 

THE  ETNA'S 

Coml>ination  Residence  Policy 

(Sold  i>  Mate,  wkarc  autberiaad) 

Injures  against  Burglary  and  llielt,  against  Glass  Breakage,  against  Damage  ky  Leak- 
^e  ol  ater  or  Explosion  ol  Heating  Boilers,  against  Loss  oi  Use  or  Rent  tkrougk 
Fire  and  otker  calamities,  and  against  Liakility  lor  Injuries  to  servants  or  tke  puklic. 


TO  THE.,(CTNA  ACCIDENT  AND  UABIUTY  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  mairme  full  particulars  of  your  Combination  Residence  Policy^ 
My  Name  and  Address  is^ . . 


(  Tear  offH 
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If  you  must  wait  awhile  before  building  all  anew — why  not 

“LOVEUFY”  the  PRESENT  HOME  by  ADDING 
A  CYPRESS  TRELLIS -&  AN  ARBOR -&  A  NOOK? 


Putterin"  Around”  on  Such  Things  Will  Make  This  “The  Happiest  Summer  Yet.” 


You  can  Jo  it  yourself, 


27  PICTURES 


and  2  valuable  charts,  and 
will  not  forget  to 
specify  and  insist  on 


VOLUME  28 


with  full  Working  Plans  of 


CYPRESS(of  coam) 


DESIGNS 


lORlG- 

'iXAL. 


—  not  to  please  us.  but 
because  it  is  “The  Wood 
Eternal”  and  saves  yon 
the  bother  of  repair  bills. 


—complete  Specifications 
and  an  extra  .Supplement 
on  “What  Vines  &  When” 


Above  are  four  of  the  1 9 — all  special  designs  by  well-known  architects — not  one  can  b* 
bought  —  but  all  are  y«)Urs  FREE  with  our  compliments  —  in  VOLUME  28. 
The  3  articles  anti  2  phanting  charts  on  Vines  are  alone  worth  50  times  the  stamp  it  costs  to  get  this  boot 

OuT-OF-DooR  Days  Now— also  Ask  For  Vol  35.  Cypress  Sleeping  Porches.  &c—7  De^oM 


■With  CYPRESS  wo* build DUTOSCB. 


Wh«D  pUnninf  »  Manwon.fc  Bungalow. a  Farm,  a  Sleeping-Porch,  or  juit  a  F«oee«retnMnb«r' 


Let  our-ALL  BOUND  HELP8DEPAKTMENT”heIpYOU.  Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  serricewith  Beliable  Counsel. 


SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

_ 1200  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. _ 


INSIST  ON  CyPUESS  AT  YOCIl  LOCAL  DEALEU'8.  IF  HE  HASN’T  IT.  LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATELY 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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ROAD  COMFORT 


Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 


'T'HE  mechanical  reasons  back  of  Packard  performance 
^  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  restful  enjoyment  of  the  car. 
The  Packard  owner  has  a  constant  feeling  of  ample 
power  under  absolute  control. 

Every  passenger  values  the  bridge  builder’s 
factor  of  safety.  He  appreciates  Packard 
poise.  He  feels  the  perfect  balance  which 
gives  smooth  riding,  easy  steering  and  as¬ 
sured  control  even  at  speed  over  rough  roads. 

The  effeo^f  Packard  spring  suspension  is 
enhanced  by  pliant  upholstery  of  luxurious 
depth.  Detail  refinements  add  to  the  riding 
comfort  of  the  dominant  Six. 

The  new  Packard  “38”  and  the  new  Packard  “48”  have 
left  drive,  electric  self  starter,  electric  lights,  separate 
magneto  ignition  and  centralized  control.  This  is  a 
standard  of  convenience  enjoyed  exclusively  by  owners 
of  Packard  carriages. 

COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 
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The  New 
Phaeton 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’*  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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If  you  are  going  to  build  a  New 
Home  or  remodel  the  old  one 
— send  for  a  copy  of  “Modem 
Bathrooms”  — 100  pages  — 
illustrated  in  color. 

No  room  in  the  house  is  so  important  as  the 
bathroom  and  too  great  care  cannot  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  fixtures  to  make  it  sanitary  and 
beautiful.  That  you  may  be  able  to  select  for 
yourself  the  equipment  ^st  suited  to  your  home 
and  your  means,  we  l^:e  published  “Modem 
Bathrooms,”  an  elaborately  illustrated  book, 
showing  many  attractive  model  interiors  and  giving 
floor  plans  and  costs  of  each  fixture  in  detail. 
Modern  kitchen  and  laundry  interiors  are  featured 
—  decorative  ideas  explained  and  accessories 
suggested. 

It  shows  the  artistic  values  of  'Standard"  Guaran¬ 
teed  Fixtures  —  and  faithfully  demonstrates  their 
sanitary  excellence  and  the  economy  of  their  use. 

A  study  of  "Modern  Bathrooms" — the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  work  on  this  important  subject,  will  enable  you 
to  plan  your  own  bathroom,  kitchen  and  laundry  to  your 
complete  satisfaction.  Sent  free  —  on  receipt  of  6c  postage. 

Standard  ^anitacs  Co.  Pittsburgh,  pa.  * 
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WILLIAMS 

TALCUM  powder 


— ifc  Tbete  three  '  A  After  a  Warm  bath,  when  a  delicate  skin  is 

'^^tor  20cena^^^^^  most  easUy  irritated,  there  is  nothing  that 

soothes  and  safeguards  quite  so  effectively  as 
\  ^2  the  free  use  of  Williams’  Talc  Powder. 

[  I  Four  odors — ^Violet,  Carnation,  KarsI  and  Rose 

I  an  attractive  offer 

I  '  For  Users  of  Williams*  Talc  we  have  had  manufactured 
!  1  a  charming  little  Vanity  Box,  heavily  sUver-plated,  containing  a 

^  '  '1  French  powder  puff  and  a  concentrating  minor.  We  will 
gladly  it  with  a  sample  can  of  Williamt'  Violet  Talc 
Powder  and  a  tube  of  Williams'  Dental  Cream,  trial  size,  on  receipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 

Addresa  THE  J.  B.  WILUAMS  COMPANY.  P.  O.  Drawer  130,  Glastonbory,  Conn. 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


This  Machine  Tells  Mileage 


This  is  how  we  know  that  Goodyears 
show  the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

This  machine,  running  night  and  day, 
wears  out  four  tires  at  a  time  under 
road  conditions. 

Meters  record  the  mileage. 

Here  we  compare  fabrics  and  formu¬ 
las,  methods  and  processes.  Here  we 
compare  rival  tires  with  our  own. 

Goodyear  tires,  as  made  today,  are 
the  final  result  of  these  countless  com¬ 
parisons.  _ 

This  is  part  of  our  department  of  re¬ 
search  and  experiment — a  department 
which  costs  us  S100,000  per  year. 


There  scores,  of  our  experts  spe 
their  time  in  seeking  ways  to  bet 
tires. 

But  every  new  idea — every  seemi 
improvement — has  to  meet  this  milea 
test. 


That’s  the  main  reason  why  Goo 
year  tires  have  come  to  outsell  all  othe 

VV'e  proved  them  best  on  this  machi 
— by  actual  metered  mileage.  Then  t 
meters  on  countless  cars  told  the  sar 
story  this  did. 

And  no  other  tire,  while  these  metho 
are  used,  is  likely  to  equal  the  GoodyCc 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody'!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tom  to  page  a. 
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10%  Oversize 


Do  You  Know— by  Meter— 
Any  Equal  Tire? 


’ou  who  use  our  rivals’  tires— have  you  ever 
ved  them  better? 

lave  you  ever  compared  them,  as  we  com- 
e  them,  by  actual  metered  mileage? 

)r  do  you  use  them  because  your  favorite 
Jer  happens  to  sell  those  tires  ? 

What  Tests  Did 

iome  800,000  other  motorists  have  actually 
ved  the  Goodyears.  They  have  used  two 
lion  of  them. 

They  found  immense  economy.  Savings  so 
so  convincing,  that  they  told  the  facts 
Jthers. 

.liis  is  how  we  know : 

The  demand  for  Goodyears  has  grown  like 
lood— doubled  over  and  over — in  the  past 
f  years. 

-ast  year’s  sales  by  far  exceeded  our  pre- 
us  12  years  put  together. 

These  tires,  once  in  bottom  place,  now  far 
sell  all  others. 

Doesn’t  that  show  clearly  what  the  meters 
d  about  these  pre-  - - 


And,  by  actual  statistics,  rim-cutting  ruins 
23  per  cent,  of  all  old-type  tires. 

Our  10  per  cent,  oversize,  under  average  con¬ 
ditions,  adds  26  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

Our  tire  making  machine — controlled  by  our 
patents — gives  every  inch  of  every  layer  exactly 
equal  tension. 

Our  double-cure  process,  which  adds  to  our 
cost  about  one  million  dollars  per  year,  adds 
further  to  the  mileage. 

These  things  together  have  won  for  Good- 
years  the  topmost  place  in  Tiredom. 

Let  Them  Show 

Let  Goodyears  show  what  these  perfections 
mean. 

Tires  are  too  costly  to  be  bought  by  guess. 
Make  some  comparisons,  then  get  the  tires 
your  meter  marks  as  best 

'That  has  brought  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
Goodyears.  It  will  this  year  bring  hundreds  of 
thousands  more. 

You  have  the  same  wants  they  have.  The 
- : - facts  that  won  them 


New-Type 

Tires 

No -Rim -Cut  tires 
which  we  control — 
ened  the  way  to  end 
vcutting. 


fiOODi^EAR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Tread* 


will  win  you. 


Write  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  Bo<dc — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tell* 
all  known  way*  to 
economize  on  dre*. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Iranche*  and  Agencie*  in  1 03  Principal  Citie*  More  Service  Station*  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kind*  of  Rubber  Tire*,  Tire  Acce**orie*  and  Repair  Outfit* 

Main  Canailian  OfRca.  Toroato,  Ont. — CanadUn  Factory,  BowmanvUla,  Oat. 
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herever  Ivory  Soap  goes,  it  carries 
it  the  Spirit  of  Cleanliness. 
The  white  floating  cake  suggests  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Its  bubbling,  copious  lather  feels 
clean.  Its  purity  and  quality  have  come 
to  mean  cleanliness  at  its  best. 


IVORY  SOAP 


The  Question  of  the  Day 


The  question  of  to-day, 
of  to-morrow,  and  of 
every  succeeding  day  is 

HaveYou  UsedPears^  Soap? 

The  Great  English  Complexion  Soap 

If  you  have  not,  you 
have  neglected  your 
duty  to  your  skin  and 
complexion. 

If  you  have,  you  may 
feel  happy,  for  you  will 
have  done  the  best  that 
can  be  done  for  the 

.  Health  and  Beauty 
of  the  Skin 


All  rights  secured" 


0 


The  minute 


the  army  of 

Good  Teeth 
Good  Hei 

Boys  and  girls  -  men  and 
—who  wish  to  guard  their 
their  teeth  a  minut 
twice-a-day.  These  minut 
and  women— are  ready  to  • 
best  at  work  or  play. 

Enroll  to-day — make  the 
sense  care  of  your  teeth  a  pi 
using  G)lgate’s  Ribbon  Dental 

There  should  be  a  tube 
member  of  your  household — jus 
is  a  tooth-brush  for  each.  Get 
dealer’s  or  send  4c  for  a  generous 

COLGATE  &  O 

Dept.  E  199  Fulton  Street  N 

Makers  cf  Cashmere  Bomitiet  Soap—lwntri<ms,  last 


